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PREFACE 


The modern world is profoundly interested in educa- 
tion of every sort. It spends time, thought and money 
on education more than any preceding age has done. 
The literature dealing with general education, technical 
education, theological education, moral and religious 
education, is abundant. But there is little literature 
dealing with the specific subject, Christian education, 
nor has much been written on the foundations and de- 
velopment of denominational education. 

Parts I., II. and III. deal with the larger theme, 
“Christian Education,” by which is meant that broad 
and comprehensive physical, mental, moral and religious 
training that is conducted under the auspices of certain 
Christian agencies for the definite purpose of promoting 
the Christian life and culture. Such agencies are the 
Christian homes, Sunday schools, and institutions of 
higher learning which are dominated by Christian ideals 
and methods. These three parts were presented and ac- 
cepted as a thesis in applications for the degree of 
Doctor in Theology at the Sotithern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky., April, 1913. 

Part IV. deals with denominational education. Al- 
though this part concerns itself chiefly with denomina- 
tional education from the standpoint of Baptists, it is 
felt that much of it applies with equal force to other 
denominations, especially Chapter XIII., in which is 
discussed the challenge from the State and the Carnegie 
Foundation. Denominational education as used herein 


means an education which is conducted in high schools, 
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colleges, universities, seminaries and training-schools 
that are owned or controlled or supported, and therefore 
dominated, by a particular denomination. It is not 
necessary that this education be peculiarly sectarian as 
to instruction in order for it rightly to be called denom- 
inational education. 

The offer of fifteen hundred dollars in prizes, made 
in the fall of 1912 by the Education Board of the Bap- 
tist General Convention of Texas, for the best two 
books to be written on “Christian Education,” first 
directed my attention to the lack of literature on this 
particular subject. Upon investigation I was convinced 
that a book written upon Christian education would be 
of great practical benefit to the one writing it, and 
perhaps could be made of some service to others. Hence 
this work was undertaken. The thought has been not 
so much to discover new facts as to interpret many 
well-known facts in the light of their relation to Chris- 
tian education. This work, therefore, can scarcely 
claim to be more than an interpretation and an argu- 
ment based thereon. 

To have been absolutely accurate, more quotation 
marks should have been used in Chapter VII. in the 
monographs dealing with pivotal men in Christian his- 
tory. The Ante-Nicene Fathers and the “New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia” especially were drawn upon freely 
in this chapter for words, phrases, and even sentences, 
some of which are not indicated as quotations because 
of the unsightly appearance that they would have given 
the manuscript. Where it was deemed to be important 
the quotation was indicated. \ 

My thinking in Chapters VIII. and IX. has been 
largely influenced by President ,King’s admirable book, 
“The Moral and Religious Challenge of Our Times,” 
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and I wish to make grateful acknowledgment for what- 
ever I gained from him of thought or phraseology. In 
Chapter XIII. the same is true as to Dr. E. B. Chap- 
pell and his suggestive booklet, “The Church College.” 

Matt. 28:19, 20 is frequently cited as the Magna 
Charta of Christian education. The genuineness of this 
passage is assumed, no attention being paid to the argu- 
ments of those critics who have endeavored to dis- 
credit it on account of its universalism and its refer- 
ence to the Trinity. 

This study has been a labor of love, because there 
is no more vital concern before the Christian world 
to-day than its educational task, and I have felt that 
if I could make any contribution to the subject at all 
worth while I should be richly repaid for all my labor. 

Louisville, Ky, Peo W eed: 


INTRODUCTION 


The volume on the subject of education, from the 
pen of Rev. P. W. James, is a most timely discussion 
of a great theme. 

Perhaps there has never been, in the history of 
Christianity, a greater need for the diffusion of religious 
knowledge and the development of capacity for inde- 
pendent thinking among Christian people than at the 
present time. The currents and counter-cuirents of 
modern thought affect Christian people in a thousand 
ways. General education is spreading with unparal- 
leled rapidity. Great foundations are being established 
for the promotion of higher education in many forms. 
The modern educational movement is by no means, in 
all respects, a highly ethical and spiritual movement. 
Much of it is prompted with the spirit of materialism. 
There is, therefore, very great need for emphasis upon 
the Christian ideals in education. 

The volume prepared by Mr. James is a compre- 
hensive and most excellent presentation of the subject 
of Christian and denominational education. It con- 
tains a great deal of information which will prove 
valuable to pastors and leaders generally. The volume 
contains also much inspiration toward educational effort. 

The committee to whom was assigned the task of 
passing upon the manuscripts submitted to it by the 
Education Board of Texas were quite unanimous in 
the selection of this manuscript for first place in the 
award of prizes. We believe the perusal of this 
volume will impress the reader with the weight and 
value of this contribution to our educational literature, 
and we take especial pleasure in commending it to the 
reading public. E. Y. Mutiins: 

J. M. Frost. 


S. J. Porter. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE PATRIARCHAL PERIOD. 
INDIVIDUALISM. 


Introductory Many of the teachings of the 
New Testament are rooted in the 
Old Testament. Christianity came out of Judaism, and 
this fact should never be overlooked in the study of any 
Christian institution or doctrine. Its Founder was born 
a Jew, its first supporters and propagandists were Jews, 
its birth and period of swaddling-clothes were in the 
land of the Jews, its cardinal doctrines were largely 
Jewish conceptions, and Christianity itself was a fulfll- 
ment of Jewish prophecy. And so, if we would under- 
stand any of the Christian fundamentals, we must begin 
our work with a study of the subject in its Jewish ori- 
gins as set forth in the Old Testament and other Hebrew 
literature. 

Now, the foundations of the Christian conception of 
education in the New Testament are found in the Old 
Testament. In fact, there is an educational program 
and development in the Old Testament itself that con- 
tains not only the roots of Christian education as such, 
but some fundamental principles of all true education. 
At first sight this would not seem to be true, because 
we are not accustomed to think of education as a Bible 
doctrine, as a divine imperative, as a prime necessity 
in the progress of true religion. But, on deeper inves- 


tigation, it is seen that the Bible may legitimately be 
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interpreted as a record of God’s educational process in 
leading men to their highest and best. This process is 
accompanied by the supplementary and necessary means 
adopted, through which it was to be made possible for 
them to attain unto the perfect ideal of His own image; 
namely, the saving and perfecting work of His Son. In 
the light of this conception of the Bible, we readily see 
that it contains an educational idea, which emerges in 
the very beginnings of the Hebrews as a separate 
people, and which may be traced throughout their sub- 
sequent history and be shown to be a prime factor in 
the explanation of their marvelous career. 

Scarcely had the curtain risen 
upon the Patriarchal Period of 
the Hebrew drama, when, in 
clear tones, the voice of God was heard announcing what 
may be termed the Magna Charta of Hebrew educa- 
tion. In speaking of Abraham, God is represented as 
saying: “For I have known him [singled him out] to 
the end that he may command his children and _ his 
household after him, that they may keep the way 
of Jehovah, to do righteousness and justice; to the 
end that Jehovah may bring upon Abraham that which 
he hath spoken of him.”* From this, it is seen that 
God’s immediate purpose in calling out Abraham from 
Ur of the Chaldees, and leading him into a closer walk 
with and a fuller knowledge of Himself, was that he 
might “command” (Yecawweh—He will establish, con- 
firm, set up, command) .or train a family and a house- 
hold in such fundamental things as righteousness and 
justice, and thus begin an educational process that was 
to lead the chosen people into “the way of Jehovah,” 


The Magna Charta 
of Hebrew Education 


1Gen, 18: 19, 
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and fit them as a channel for the blessing that was to 
/come to all nations through them. God’s ultimate pur- 
pose was to bless all people, and He had promised to 
do it through Abraham and his seed; but before that 
could be done, a special people had to be schooled in 
things moral and religious and practical. They had to 
be taught the way of Jehovah, which is a way of 
righteousness, justice, kindness and usefulness. The 
blessing contemplated in God’s ultimate purpose in His 
dealings with His chosen people and all others. is that 
they may come unto their highest and best; that they 
may evolve individually and collectively into the divine 
image, and unto that end He has revealed Himself unto 
men in various ways, but chiefly through His Son, 
Jesus Christ, who was the very image of God’ in the 
likeness of men.* They were to pass through many 
centuries of character-building and were to make much 
progress in learning the lessons of God; but they could 
never master them and pass a perfect examination with- 
out help, superhuman help; and consequently the reve- 
lations of Himself were made, which came to a climax 
in the coming of the Son and His atoning work, which 
supplied the needed assistance. God wanted to develop 
a people of character, a human race with character 
approximating unto the perfected human, which is the 
very image of the divine, and therefore He planned to 
bless all peoples in their struggle and aspiration for 
character by giving them not only an ideal in Jesus 
Christ, but also an essential and efficient means unto 
its ultimate attainment, which means was the atonement 
of Jesus. In other words, men could not of themselves 
attain unto the perfect ideal of character, but must 


1Gen. 12:3. ?2Col. 1:15. *% Phil. 2: 8, 
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become the beneficiaries of an imputed righteousness, 
ultimately, if they were even to approximate unto the 
ideal in Jesus Christ. However, they must engage in a 
long and tedious struggle at learning, they must pursue 
an educational process that had character as its goal. 
By slaying His Lamb from the foundation of the world, 
God would not relieve men of the obligation and neces- 
sity of preparing themselves to stand His character 
examination, of struggling individually and racially to 
develop themselves in every possible way, and of learn- 
ing all they could from every book that He has unlocked 
to them—the book of the world within, the book of the 
world without, and the Book of books that comes near- 
est correlating the other two. They must go to the 
school of Jehovah, and learn His ways at the hands of 
such preceptors as nature, their own consciences, His 
special messengers, the patriarchs, the law and _ the 
prophets, His Son, and always and ever the father of 
the household. 

And so, as soon as God had picked His man who 
was to become the “Father of the Faithful” and the head 
of a mighty nation, He laid upon him the task of 
inaugurating a far-reaching plan of education. Abra- 
ham was to use his position as father of a family and 
head of a household as a vantage-point from which 
he was to train those under him in things pertaining to 
true education. He was to lead’ them out into the purer 
and higher things of life., He was to teach them “to 
do righteousness and justice.” What is that but educa- 
tion of the best sort? The man who can be truly 
_ righteous and just is an educated man; for, if righteous, 

then his attitude and his conduct toward God are right, 
and, if just, his attitude and conduct toward his fellows 
are right. The very highest good of education is to 
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lead a man to feel and act rightly toward God and 
-man. When he does that, he has attained unto that 
sort of character which God purposed for man and 
made possible through the revelation of Himself in His 
Son. 
Characteristics of Eau. Now let us note some of the 
eatien-in characteristics of this patriarchal 
Patriarchal Period Hebrew education. 
It was domestic education. 
It was a family function. Now, 
the personality of the individual is the thing of prime 
significance in the universe, but as soon as the boundary- 
line of the individual is passed and the realm of social 
relations and groupings is entered upon, the most sacred 
and important group is found to be the family. From 
the earliest times, the family has been the most vital and 
potential social unit. And that it may remain such for 
all time should be our constant prayer; because, if we 
may believe the Scriptures and the utterances of history, 
as well as the dictates of our own highest natures, we 
are forced to conclude that the family, as a permanent 
social unit, was ordained of God Almighty and approved 
by Him in every age. One of the most important func- 
tions of the family is its educational function. This 
might be shown to be true by evidence from many 
sources, but, for our present purpose, it is sufficient to 
call attention to the fact that God recognized the prime 
importance of this educational function of the family 
and made of it a means whereby His chosen people 
were to be taught His way and prepared for their 
world-wide influence and blessing. Beginning with 
Abraham and continuing to this day, the family has 
been the center of the Jew’s life and there he has been 
taught those fundamentals of education which have to 


Domestic 
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do with work and worship, with ethics and culture; and 
so well has he been taught them that the distinguishing 
characteristics of his race have survived the shock of a 
thousand disintegrating forces, and the Jew remains a 
Jew. The world has long wondered at the tenacity of 
the racial characteristics of the Hebrews. Of course 
the elevated character of their religion has much to do 
with this, but that by no means is a complete explana- 
tion. Probably the greatest single factor has been their 
family life where have centered their deepest interests, 
especially their educational interests; and when we 
refer to their educational interests we must be careful 
to observe that it is a very wide and inclusive term. 
Education with the ancient Jews meant far more than 
most people are in the habit of including in that term 
to-day. But more of this later when we speak of the 
content of Hebrew education. The point for us to fix 
clearly in our minds at this time is, that God’s imme- 
diate purpose in calling Abraham unto a separated life 
was that he might engage in a process of domestic edu- 
cation. 

Again, it should be noted 
that in this passage’ Abraham 
was to educate not only his own children, Isaac and 
the others, but he was also to train “his household 
after him.” That meant the education of his retainers, 
of his men-servants and his maid-servants; that meant 
the common people were to be trained—it was universal 
education in embryo. And such education came to be 
among the Jews. Already this household of Abraham 
was considerable. We read in Gen. 14:14 of his “lead- 
ing forth his trained men, born in his house, three hun- 


For the Entire People 


1Gen. 18:19. 
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dred and eighteen.” The Hebrew word translated in 
our English Bible “trained” includes in its meaning the 
idea of training in religious and moral and military 
knowledge.’ God was purposing to develop a “nation 
of priests,” a people who were to be his chosen ones 
because of their high religious and moral attainments, 
based upon their superior intelligence. Hence, it was 
necessary that there be a democracy of educational 
opportunity. Every individual was to have an oppor- 
tunity, because of the worth of the individual. All were 
to be trained in doing righteousness and justice. 

Just what the exact content 
and method of this earliest He- 
brew education were, does not appear in the passage 
already cited about Abraham and the instruction which 
he gave to his family. But, from other passages dealing 
with this general period, we are enabled to draw some 
inferences that are reasonable. We are justified in con- 
cluding that the content and method were of a very high 
order when we observe how thoroughly the funda- 
mental principles of righteousness and justice were 
ground into Isaac as we trace his life. So much 
depended upon the training of Isaac! Through him, 
also, was the blessing to come. He must be drilled in 
the way of Jehovah, in order that in time he, too, 
should command his children and his household after 
him in the way of Jehovah, to do righteousness and 
justice, to the end that God might bring upon him and 
his seed that which He had spoken concerning Abra- 
ham. When we read that Abraham was “to command 
his children and his household after him in the way of 
Jehovah,” there arises in the minds of most of us a 


Inclusive Content 


1 Comp. Gesenius’ Thesaurus s. v. with citation from Kimchi. 
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picture of Abraham at an altar conducting some sort 
of ceremonial worship and commanding his family to 
do likewise; but, as a matter of fact, this simple state- 
ment has a much wider meaning than that. To be 
sure, it meant that Abraham was to train them in acts 
and perhaps forms of worship, which he evidently did, 
for when Isaac was going with his father to the mount 
of sacrifice he noticed that, although the fire and wood 
were carried, they had no lamb for a burnt-offering, 
and thus the lad manifested an acquaintance with sacri- 
ficial worship. But the important thing is, that it meant 
so much more than that. It meant that by precept and 
example he was to instruct them in the virtues that go 
to make up a character pleasing to God, a character 
that would bear the fruitage of righteousness and jus- 
tice, a character that could be a channel of blessing to 
the world. God’s plan of education was a very wide 
one. It took in the entire development of the individual, 
and the curriculum of his school included everything 
that had to do with the making of character. We are 
so prone to limit God’s contacts with men, and think of 
them as being only on the spiritual side of man, on his 
so-called religious side; when, as a matter of fact, what- 
ever affects being, whatever touches personality, what- 
ever influences character, has a religious significance 
and is included in the education which God would 
have His people undergo in order that they may 
develop into their best. Three hundred and eighteen 
men of the household of Abraham were given mili- 
tary instruction that made of them splendid fighters 
in a worthy cause. They were skilled and brave and 
daring. Manly virtues had been so thoroughly in- 
culcated in them, that, when they attacked the 
four allied kings, they routed them and “pursued them 
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even unto Hobah, which is on the left of Damascus.’’* 
It is significant that Abraham trained the young men of 
his household in such an art as this. Undoubtedly they 
were made to feel that they were engaged in a prac- 
tical campaign of justice, and thus were enabled to per- 
form such remarkable deeds of valor. The training 
which Abraham gave to the members of his family, all 
ot them, was undoubtedly religious, even ceremonial, 
moral and perhaps ethical, practical and no doubt indus- 
trial. Some might question the statement that it was 
industrial, but if they will only recall the great wealth* 
and prosperity which Abraham and his household 
gained, they will see good grounds for believing that 
they were highly skilled in certain wealth-producing 
industries. And that its content included these other 
things is a legitimate inference from a view of some of 
its results during the patriarchal period. 

The early conduct of Isaac’s 
boys would seem to indicate, at 
first sight, that he did not perform his teaching function 
very well, but we must not forget that the mother of 
those boys had not gone to school to Abraham and was 
very much of an illiterate when it came to things spirit- 
ual. If Rebekah could have gone to school to her Uncle 
Abraham while she was a young girl, she would doubt- 
less have had higher conceptions of moral values and 
would not have been the cause of breaking up their home. 
The educational program which God had authorized con- 
templated the ultimate elimination of such low concep- 
tions of righteousness and justice among his people as 
would cause them to wreck a home because of favoritism, 
a thing which Rebekah did. However, despite the handi- 


Its Product 


1Gen. 14: 1-16. *Gen. 24; 35. 
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cap of inadequate moral conceptions inculcated in Jacob 
by his unschooled mother and her kinspeople in Haran, 
among whom he lived for twenty years, the seed planted 
in his youthful mind and heart by the teachings of his 
father stood him in good stead, and came to a splendid 
fruition in time and enabled him to give his boy Joseph 
such a magnificent schooling in the fundamentals of a 
pure character that that young man could live an exem- 
plary life under most adverse circumstances. To this 
day, Joseph stands out as one of the world’s purest and 
noblest characters. Whenever we study Joseph we are 
forced to conclude that God’s educational program, as 
inaugurated by Abraham and pursued by the patriarchs, 
was capable of producing magnificent fruitage. Moral 
standards under it rapidly rose. Abraham lied about 
Sarah; Isaac was a weakling when it came to the main- 
tenance of his rights in his wells; Jacob was a deceiver 
and a cheat on more than one occasion; but Joseph 
stood four-square to every wind of temptation, and to 
this day remains a magnificent monument to the enno- 
bling and fortifying power of early religious and moral 
training. We can account for his splendid moral quali- 
ties only in the light of his early training. 

The evil forces of heredity were strong in the sons 
of Jacob, who sold their brother Joseph into Egypt; 
for their father’s record was not the best and their 
mothers were women of little vision; but even they 
underwent great moral development as the years went 
by and their father had an opportunity to instruct them 
by precept and example in the way of Jehovah. These 
turbulent fellows had had a miracle. wrought within 
them between that time in Dothan when they sold 
Joseph and the time in Egypt when Judah made his 
wonderful speech of intercession in behalf of the lad 
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Benjamin.” The world has not heard many utterances 
more noble than this one of Judah. He was a product 
of God’s educational program, which influences a man’s 
entire personality and insures the development of a high 
character, if pursued faithfully. 
Thus far we have been con- 
sidering the educational idea in 
the patriarchal period, based chiefly on Gen. 18:19, 
which we have been pleased to call the Magna Charta of 
Hebrew education. We have noted that the idea was of 
divine origin, and had, from its very beginning, the 
divine sanction. We saw that its purpose was the making 
of character such as would be pleasing to God and also 
be a channel of blessing for the world. We observed 
that the family was the group to which the process was 
committed in general, and the head of the household in 
particular. It also seemed worthy of notice that all, 
from the highest to the lowest, were to be its bene- 
ficiaries; that it was to be popular education in the 
broadest Jewish sense of that term. Again, it was 
observed that, although its exact content and method 
could not be stated with accuracy, still, besides being 
religious and moral, it must have been of such a prac- 
tical nature as to include needed military training and 
an efficient degree of industrial training also. The 
results were progressive, and, within three generations, 
produced one of the world’s noblest characters in the 
person of Joseph and one of its loftiest utterances in 
the speech of Judah. 


Summary 


1Gen. 44: 18-34. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL IDEA IN THE PERIOD FROM 
EGYPT TO BABYLON. 


NATIONALISM. 


Now, in like brief outline, 
let us trace the application and 
development of the idea among the Hebrews up to their 
synagogue period when they returned from captivity in 
Babylon. 

This is the richest period of the national life of the 
Hebrews. During it was developed the law, the 
prophets in large part, some of the historical books, the 
Psalms and Proverbs; in fact, it contained the golden 
age of the Jew. Moses, Joshua, Samuel, David, Solo- 
mon, Isaiah, Josiah and Jeremiah are just a few of the 
many glorious names that indicate the superlative char- 
acter of the Hebrew system of education. A descrip- 
tion of Solomon’s temple and its rich service would be 
enough in itself to convince any one that God’s educa- 
tional plan for His people was comprehensive in con- 
tent and capable of producing works of art of the 
highest degree of excellence. All of these—works of 
literature, persons, architectural and ritualistic produc- 
tions—are witnesses that bear eloquent testimony to the 
high character of Hebrew education as enjoined upon 
them by their Scriptures and emphasized always during 
their progressive periods. This period witnessed Hebrew 
nationalism reach its high-water mark. Hence we have 


chosen “nationalism” as the keyword. 
30 
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Domestic Education During the period of Egyp- 
the Rule tian bondage the Hebrews car- 

ried on their education under great difficulty. There 
were many influences that warred against the freedom 
and purity of their home life. There was the heathen 
and idolatrous culture of the Egyptians, which doubtless 
looked with scorn upon the crudeness and simplicity of 
the Hebrew life and customs. They were a shepherd 
people, primarily, and consequently despised by the 
Egyptians. We may be sure that the nobility and the 
priestly class were greatly scandalized when it became - 
known that Joseph, their prime minister, was a member 
of such a people. The time came when the Hebrews. 
no longer had the royal favor and patronage, and 
quickly thereafter they were reduced to slavery and 
driven into fierce drudgery by cruel taskmasters. How- 
ever, in the midst of all these trying circumstances, they 
preserved and developed their tribal relationships and 
kept the family as the unit within the tribe. Domestic 
education was the chief kind—in fact, the only feasible 
kind—and it must have been of a very high grade in 
certain instances. When Moses as a baby was given 
back into the hands of his mother as a nurse, with 
instructions to bring him up for the daughter of the 
king,’ she and the father made such good use of their 
opportunity as teachers of the way of Jehovah that the 
lad’s whole future life was influenced for good thereby. 
An indelible impression was made upon him which was: 
not erased by his training in the Egyptian court, schools. 
and religion. That must have been magnificent seed 
which they planted in that child’s mind and heart. In 
time it caused him to have such faith in the God about 


21 Ex, 2: 1-10. 
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whom his father and mother had taught him that he 
“chose rather to share ill treatment with the people of 
God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.” * 
He was taught some essential truths about Jehovah by 
his father, for when God spoke to him in the land of 
Midian He said: “I am the God of thy father, the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob.”* 
From this we may conclude that the domestic education 
which Moses received was of a very abiding nature and 
that its content had much to do with the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, whom his parents had worshiped. 
As the fathers were driven in toil, the mothers more 
and more engaged in the task of educating the children, 
boys as well as girls. 

If the production of the Pentateuch be rightly 
ascribed to Moses and the period immediately following 
the Egyptian bondage, a necessity is at once created 
for the establishment of a remarkable educational pro- 
gram which must have preceded such an output of high 
literary, moral and religious values. It is customary 
for the Conservative critics and commentators to talk 
and write as though God and Moses made the command- 
ments and the law de novo. But reason, and, indeed, 
the spirit of the Scriptures themselves, lead us to feel 
that back of the Mosaic literature and ceremonialism 
and organization was a long period of moral and relig- 
ious and political education. The great bulk of this edu- 
cation was carried on without a written language—that 
is, without a written Hebrew language—although other 
peoples with whom the Hebrews came in contact had 
reduced their languages to written form. This seems 
to be established by modern archeological excavations in 
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the Euphrates and Nile valleys and the region between. 
It is quite possible that the Hebrew literature began 
with Moses, who worked out a system of writing for 
the Hebrew spoken language, although it would not be 
safe to become dogmatic on this point. Such things 
have been done by missionaries time and time again. 
They have literally given a people a written tongue. 
Moses himself, being educated in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians,’ was well qualified to perform such a task; 
and we may well imagine that he worked at it during 
his stay with Jethro, priest of Midian. So, judging 
from the cultural attainments of Moses and the prolific 
output of systematized religious, political, hygienic, 
ethical, legal and ceremonial knowledge of the period 
just succeeding the bondage in Egypt, an educational 
program must have been assiduously pursued by the 
Hebrews throughout those dark centuries. While as a 
nation they had abided in the furnace of slavery until 
they had become one of the most liberty-loving people 
the world has seen, they, as individuals and as families, 
had picked up from their Egyptian environment a vast 
amount of knowledge, both good and bad. The curricu- 
lum of their instruction, when they came out of Egypt, 
was much fuller and richer in content than when they 
went in; though doubtless its variety lessened its purity. 
The statutory laws of Moses became necessary to sys- 
tematize and digest this great. complex mass of new 
knowledge, and correlate it with and formulate it into 
terms of Jehovah’s educational program for His chosen 
people. These laws deeply influenced the whole after 
life of the Hebrews and became a touchstone in all 
their efforts to develop in God’s way. 


2 Acts 73 22. 
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The Great We are now ready to con- 
Educational Literature sider some of the literature of 
this period, especially that dealing with domestic edu- 
cation. 

“And it shall come to pass, when your children shall 
say unto you, What mean ye by this service? that ye 
shall say, It is the sacrifice of Jehovah’s passover,” 
etc.’ The reference here is to the Passover experiences 
in Egypt, and the felt necessity of perpetuating it as an 
institution and preserving in purity its symbolic teaching. 
The parents are enjoined to do this by teaching the chil- 
dren its significance. 

“But make them known unto thy-children and thy 
children’s children; . . . that they may teach their chil- 
dren.” * The reference here is to the statutes and ordi- 
nances of Jehovah. 

“Ask thy father, and he will show thee.” * 

“Set your heart unto all the words which I testify 
unto you this day, which ye shall command your chil- 
dren to observe to do, even all the words of this 
law. > . . and through this thing ye shall prolong your 
days in the land.” * 

“These words, which I command thee this day, shall. - 
be upon thy heart; and thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 
And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand, 
and they shall be for frontlets before thy eyes. And 
thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of thy house, 
and upon thy gates.”* The author is here writing of 
the Ten Commandments in particular, and the explicit 


* Ex. 12: 26f.; 13:8, 14; Deut. 6:20f. 2Deut. 4:9f. % Deut. 32:7. 
“Deut. 32: 46f. 5 Deut. 6: 6ff. 
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injunctions incorporated in this passage were heeded so 
well that in later centuries when Josephus wrote, “If 
any one of us [Jews] should be questioned concerning 
the laws, he would more easily repeat all of them than 
his own name,” he doubtless had reference to the thor- 
oughness with which they had had these laws drilled 
into them. Virtually the same injuncticns are repeated 
in Deut. 11: 18ff. These two ‘passages, which are really 
one, are very explicit; and by reason of them, the Jews, 
ever since, have justified their domestic education. The 
obligation to teach these fundamentals of God’s law was 
just as binding as the obligation to keep the law of the 
commandments. 

The father and mother were regarded as the child’s 
natural instructors. “My son, hear the instruction of 
thy father, and forsake not the law of thy mother,” is 
the refrain of a large part of the Book of Proverbs.’ 
The child was to be trained at the right age,’ and not 
spasmodically, but continually. Indeed, the first ten 
chapters of Proverbs constitute a treatise and eulogium 
upon the wisdom that comes of instruction and enlight- 
enment in moral and religious discipline imparted accord- 
ing to direction of the law, by the teaching and under 
the example of the parents. This book may be read as 
the expression of the educational ideals of the time 
(c. 1000 B. C.), with special emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of the part the mother and father are to play in 
the education of the child. In fact, the Books of 
Deuteronomy, Proverbs, Wisdom of Jesus’ ben-Sira and 
the Mishnah (saying of the Fathers) provide a catena 
of educational principles without a parallel in ancient 
literature. 


BProwels2; 74 G3 222 Os 421, 7, 20536320; 85.13 931, 105 12% 15 
13:1; 16:22; 17:21; 22:6; 31:7. 2Prov. 22: 6. 
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The educational features of 
this group of literature were - 
logical outgrowths of the prin- 
ciples contained in the Magna Charta of Hebrew edu- 
cation. The Hebrews of the national period were striv- 
ing not only faithfully to engage in the task of training 
their children in the way of Jehovah, but they were 
endeavoring to incorporate into their literature a perma- 
nent formulation of the educational obligation, which 
was felt to be of divine authority. They succeeded in 
their endeavor in a remarkable way. The Hebrew liter- 
ature of this period is shot through with the educational 
idea. The seeds of the Magna Charta (Gen. 18:19) 
had fallen into good ground and were now producing a 
worthy harvest. Indeed, the literature itself, apart from 
any distinctive educational formulz it contained, was a 
splendid specimen of the fruitage of God’s cultural pro- 
gram for his people. No literature of any time has sur- 
passed the beauty of expression, sweep of vision and 
moral grandeur possessed by the output of the national 
period of the Hebrews. What nation can boast of a 
literature superior to the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Isaiah, 
Judges, the Pentateuch and the other books of the Old 
Testament probably written during this period? God’s 
plan was working well. 


This is an Outgrowth 
of the Magna Charta 


It was only in exceptional 
‘ cases that education was carried 
on by others than parents. Such exceptions are found 
in the assembly instruction, schools of the prophets and 
certain individual cases. 
Assembly Instruction Beginning with the wilder- 
and ness experience following the 
Jehoshaphat’s Institute Exodus, and continuing until 
very late in their national history, the assembly or the 
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congregation of the children of Israel was used by the 
great leaders and prophets and teachers as a means of 
giving public instruction on special occasions.’ The ref- 
erence to Josh. 8: 30ff., given below, is worthy of special 
notice in this connection, as is also the passage in Josh. 
24:1ff. That must have been a wonderfully impressive 
lesson for the people—all of them, men, women and 
children—which Joshua gave them between the two 
mountains, according to the directions Moses had given 
before they crossed over Jordan. 

In later centuries we see the good King Jehoshaphat 
striving to reform the cities of Judah by sending out a 
trained corps of teachers to instruct the people in the 
fundamentals of the law.” This educational effort may 
be called a peripatetic Bible institute. There were six- 
teen of these trained workers in all, five of them being 
princes, nine of them Levites and two of them priests. 
They traveled through all the cities of Judah, teaching 
“the book of the law of Jehovah.” It is significant that 
they went to the people. 

It is in this period, also, that 
the schools of the prophets were 
held. These were prophetic 
communities composed of disciples of such masters as 
Samuel, Elijah and Elisha. They were called “sons of 
the prophets.” As communities, they seem to have 
remained in their respective settlements, while their mas- 
ters, Samuel, Elijah, etc., wandered from place to place.” 
Doubtless they were somewhat monastic in character and 
were usually in the country districts. These “sons of 
the prophets” sat before the master (2 Kings 4:38). 
Music was a part of their curriculum (1 Sam. 10:5) 


Schools 
of the Prophets 


1Ex, 12:3; 35:1ff.; Lev. 8:4, 5; 19:1f.; Deut. 4:1; 5:1; 31:30; 
Josh. 8: 30ff.; 24:1f. 22 Chron. 17:7-10, %2 Chron. 6: 1ff. 
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and served to induce an ecstatic state. It also could 
awake the higher prophetic sense (2 Kings 3:15). 
These so-called schools were hardly more than bands 
of admiring followers of these great leaders, who 
endeavored to train them up in an emotionalism that 
seemed characteristic of the prophetic order. There is 
no evidence that the very young were admitted to these 
prophetic guilds. They were primarily for those grown 
men who were among the more spiritually advanced, 
and who found in the great prophets congenial spirits. 
We are told of certain indi- 
viduals in this period who re- 
ceived training other than that which they had from their 
parents in their homes. Among these are Moses (Acts 
7:22), Samuel (1 Chron. 3), Daniel and his companions 
_(Dan. 1:4, 17). It has been thought that David had 
Nathan to teach his boy Solomon (2 Sam. 12:25), but 
we may be sure that a large part of the training of this 
son of the royal house was carried on by the king and 
father himself. That Ahab had tutors for his boys is 
quite evident (2 Kings 2:1, 5). The references in 
Proverbs (5:13; 13:21) and Psalms (119:99) prob- 
ably justify the assertion that professional teachers were 
employed in some of the more wealthy and cultured 
homes. 


Individual Cases 


However, we are safe in saying that an overwhelming 
percentage of the pre-exilic education was domestic. In 
fact, there was no word in the language for “school” until 
after the return from exile, after which time there soon 
developed eleven different words for “school.” The home 
was the educational center and the results of that system 
are eloquent testimony to the value of domestic education. 


1See “Cyc, of Bib. Lit.,” Art. on “Education.” 
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If we shall view the law, not 
as an end in itself, but as a 
means unto an end, namely, the 
making of character ; if we shall 
think of it as a great text-book to be learned and its 
injunctions practiced because of the reflex influences on 
the character of the learner, then we shall see its educa- 
tional significance, we shall see that it was a. part of 
God’s great schooling of His people. Through it they 
were to learn to do righteousness and justice. The 
family of Abraham had grown into a great nation of 
several millions, bound together in twelve tribes into a 
theocratic union. This resulted in a greater complexity 
of life, which necessitated a more complex and organized 
system of instruction. This is an explanation of the 
incorporation into Jehovah’s curriculum for his people of 
those laws which had to do with hygiene, domestic rela- 
tions, civil and criminal procedure, and the ritualism of 
the tabernacle and temple service. The great sacrificial 
system was quite meaningless apart from the educational 
value of its symbolism. Many of these provisions of 
the law were pegs on which were hung the deeper 
truths of God. They were stage properties that helped 
to visualize the vital things. They were the materials 
in the hand of the kindergartner. They were the doll 
in the little girl’s arms. We must remember that this 
was the kindergarten stage of a people whom God was 
training up for world-wide influence. 
Impoverishment of One of the great causes of 
Content the degeneration of the Hebrew 
of the Curriculum nation, which led to their cap- 
tivity, was the impoverishment of the content of 
their educational curriculum. Their training was so 
thoroughly secularized, that morality and religion were 


Educational Signifi- 
cance of 
Hebrew Ceremonialism 
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divorced from culture. That always means the decay of 
a people. There was an increase in industrial training, 
for the nation became wealthy; but they forgot God 
and his laws. The children were taught, but they were 
not taught those things which made them develop char- 
acter of the’right sort. Their personal ideals were low- 
ered, and this quickly resulted in a lowering of national 
ideals. They did not correlate their educational program 
with the fundamental and eternal principles of God’s 
program for His people. They lost sight of the sacred 
in pursuit of the secular. They left God and His ordi- 
nances out of the calculation. That meant a devitalized 
education, that meant national, moral and religious 
degeneracy, that meant idolatry, that meant captivity 
and Babylon. The most fatal blunder any people can 
make is to attempt to educate its children without incor- 
porating into its educational scheme a definite, con- 
scious and persistent provision for moral and religious 
training, especially that religious training which exalts 
the individual by emphasizing his personal obligation to 
aspire unto the divine ideal in character, and achieve 
the beneficent results of true morality. The nation will 
soon cease to practice morality, and the nation that loses 
its grip upon morality, which is the precipitate of true 
religion, will, in time, be led into its Babylonian cap- 
tivity. The great problem of the prophets in the decline 
of the Jews was to elevate their ideals, and cause them 
to feel once more that they were God’s people, who 
should keep themselves free from the low and degen- 
erate customs of their neighbors, who should return 
to the study of God’s ordinances, who should avoid 
entangling alliances and who should ever see the 
mountains filled with horses and chariots ready to come 
to the help of the people who dared to walk in the way 
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of Jehovah by doing righteousness and justice. But 
they failed in their task. The Jews had allowed the 
stream of their national power to become polluted at 
the fountain source. They failed to educate the chil- 
dren in the right way, and therefore the prophet could 
not get his message home to the men. They thought 
they were giving their children a liberal education, but 
that was just the trouble. It was too liberal. It left 
out moral and religious training. That is the story 
in brief. 

All one needs to do is to turn to Isaiah and read 
his protests against the formalism upon which the Jews 
were relying, but which, because of its lack of true 
moral and religious content, had become an abomination 
unto God. “What unto me is the multitude of your 
sacrifices? saith Jehovah: I have had enough of the 
burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts; .. . 
Bring no more vain oblations; ... Your new moons and 
your appointed feasts my soul hateth; . . . your hands 
are full of blood. Wash you, make you clean; put 
away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; 
cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek justice, relieve 
the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow.” ’” 

Or listen to the indictment from the pen of Hosea: 
“My people are destroyed for a lack of knowledge; 
because thou hast rejected knowledge, I will also reject 
thee, that thou shalt be no priest to me; seeing thou 
hast forgotten the law of thy God, I will also forget 
thy children.” * 

Captivity in Babylon was the result. 


1Jsa. 1:11ff. 2Hos. 4:6. 


' CHAPTER III. 


*THE EDUCATIONAL IDEA IN THE SYNAGOGUE 
PERIOD. 


PROFESSIONALISM. 


Origin of Just as the children of Israel 
the Synagogue Idea = Jearned much from their bitter 
‘experience in bondage in Egypt, so the Jews came back 
from Babylon a chastened and a wiser people. They 
learned that they had cast away a most precious heritage 
when they dropped the religion of Jehovah and the 
expounding of His law from the curriculum of their 
educational system. Hence, ever since, they have laid 
much emphasis upon these things in the education of 
the people generally, not only by the old domestic ~ 
method, but also by schools, public and private. 

From the days of Moses, their religious life, in its 
‘ceremonial aspect, had centered around the tabernacle 
-or Bethel or Jerusalem, until they were led away into 
captivity, and indeed Jerusalem, after the return from 
‘Captivity, continued to be the center of the strictly cere- 
‘monial until its destruction in 70 A. D. But, after the 
return from Babylon, a new factor appears in the relig- 
‘ious and social and educational life of the Jews. This 
factor was the synagogue. They got the idea of it in 
Babylon. The synagogue was a church building, a 
town hall and a parish school, all in one. We, of 
course, are specially interested in the school side of 
it, though it is worth our while to note in passing that 
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and certain governmental and religious functions. They 
were quite numerous in the larger cities, and most 
towns and villages had their synagogues. The great 
ceremonial system of the Jews still centered in the 
temple at Jerusalem; but the reading and expounding 
of the law and the prophets and the Psalms, and the 
many commentaries on these that in time grew up, 
were carried on very largely in these widely distributed 
meeting-places of the people. In captivity, they had 
time to reflect upon the great mistake they had made 
in not maintaining a widespread system of instruction 
in the fundamentals of the laws of God; and, probably 
by observing the Babylonian system, they hit upon the 
synagogue idea as a means of carrying practical relig- 
ious, moral and academic training to the masses of the 
people, under the guidance of constituted authorities. 
Of course, the synagogue as we see it in the time of 
Jesus was a development among them: 

Under Ezra and Nehemiah, 
they began new _ educational 
methods, which ultimately resulted in the establishment 
of compulsory education throughout all Palestine, a 
short time before the destruction of Jerusalem in the 
year 70 A. D. 

While Ezra was still in Babylon, he came to a reali- 
zation of the necessity for the education of the people. 
He felt called of God as a teacher of the people. “For 
Ezra had prepared his heart to seek the law of. the 
Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and 
judgments” (Ezra 7:10). “And thou, Ezra, after the 
wisdom of thy God, that is in thy hand, set magistrates 
and judges, which may judge all the people that are 
beyond the river, all such as know the laws of thy God; 
and teach ye them that know them not” (Ezra 7:25). 


Its Development 
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It will be interesting to examine the method used by 
Ezra as reported in Nehemiah (chap. 8), because out 
of it grew at least a part of the synagogue methods 
later pursued. In this eighth chapter of Nehemiah 
some have discerned an excellent type of the modern 
Sunday-school activities. For example, one Sunday- 
school specialist outlines this chapter about as follows: 


Ezra’s Brste ScHoot (Neh. 8). 
I. The Sunday School or Bible Session (8: 1-12). 
1. Organization. 
(1) Ezra the superintendent (v. 1). 
(2) Teachers. Thirteen are mentioned besides the 
Levites (v. 4). 
(3) Pupils. Men and women, and all that could hear 
with understanding. A full attendance of all 
in one place in open air (vs. 1-3). 
2. Order of Service. 
(1) Early morning until midday (v. 3). 
(2) Devotional. Ezra led in prayer and the people 
joined in with “Amen” and “Amen” (v. 6). 
(3) Attention. And the ears of the people were at- 
tentive (v. 3), and they stood (vs. 5, 6). 
(4) The teaching (v. 8). 
a. Book of the law. 
b. Manner of teaching—good reading, and inter- 
pretation. 
c. The effect. 
(a) People understood. 
(b) People repented. 
(c) People obeyed and acted. 
(d) People rejoiced. 
II. The Teachers’ Meeting (vs. 13-17). 
1. Purpose. That they might be taught so that they could 
instruct the people (vy. 13). 
2. The Leader. Ezra the superintendent (v. 13). 
3. The Class (v. 13). 
(1) Chief of the fathers. 
(2) Priests, preachers. 
(3) Levites, religious teachers. 
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4. The Result (v. 14f.). They found thcir duty in the 
law. 
(1) Better knowledge. 
(2) Added joy (v. 17). 
III. The Bible Institute (v. 18). 
1. Duration. Eight days. Began on Sunday and ended 
on Sunday. 
2. Course of Instruction. In book of the law of God. 
3. Closed with a Mass-meeting. 
4. Effects Seen in Chapters 9 and 10, Following. 
(1) Reading. 
(2) Confession. 
(3) Public covenanting and obedience. 
(4) Social reforms—marriage. 
(5) Civil reforms—debts. 
(6) Ceremonial reforms in keeping of feasts and 
Sabbaths. 


As observed above, this is interpreting this educa- 
tional effort and reform in terms of modern Sunday- 
school parlance; but the interpretation is not strained; 
and, in connection with our study, is suggestive, to say 
the least. We are forced to conclude that the great 
leaders, Ezra and Nehemiah, saw the necessity for the 
people being trained religiously and morally and even 
ceremoniously, if they were to be rehabilitated in indi- 
vidual and national ideals. The immediate results of their 
efforts were very beneficial. A great revival of religion, 
of patriotism and of culture broke out and did much 
towards restoring their old nationalism. Had there not 
crept in the professional religionist and educationalist, 
known.as the scribe of the synagogue, it is highly prob- 
able that the restoration of the old nationalism would 
have been complete, and would have eventuated in a 
more glorious new nationalism. But for a_ time 
the peorle were greatly strengthened, and from that 
day to this the Jews have exalted the study and teach- 
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ing of the book of the law of Jehovah. They have 
believed in education, both public and private. It was 
made very plain to the people that their success as indi- 
viduals, and as a nation, depended upon their faithful- 
ness in learning and observing the statutes of Jehovah. 

Had the synagogue idea been kept in its original 
purity and efficiency, it would have wrought untold 
benefit to the Jews. At first it was a very practical and 
direct thing. This is seen in the great educational enter- 
prises of Ezra and Nehemiah; but it drifted into profes- 
sionalism. It was a good thing to multiply the centers 
of worship and instruction. It was well to have in every 
community a place where the people could come together 
for worship and hear the Scriptures read and 
expounded; where the children, who had been given 
some primary training at home, could be further 
instructed during the week days and reviewed on the 
Sabbath by trained teachers. At the time of our Lord 
there were many hundreds of these synagogues scat- 
tered throughout the Jewish world—even in most of 
the heathen centers where were any considerable number 
of Jews. The child was taught in the home by the 
mother and father until five or six years of age, then 
sent to the school that was run in connection with the 
synagogue. The reader is referred to Edersheim (“Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah’—vVol. I., Chap. IX., 
pp. 227-230), if he be interested in this first period of 
the child’s education in the Jewish home. Suffice it to 
say, that from the earliest days of infancy a religious 
atmosphere surrounded the Jewish child. From five to 
ten years of age, the child was taught in the elementary 
school of the synagogue. The Scriptures constituted the 
chief, and, in most instances, the only, text during this 
period. Much memory work was done, including such 
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sections as Leviticus 1-9; Numbers 1-10; Psalms 113- 
118 and 136. From ten to fifteen the Mishnah, or tra- 
ditional law, was given chief emphasis; and after fifteen 
the Gemara, or Talmud, was studied. Such was the 
condition at the beginning of the Christian era, which, 
as observed above, represented a long stage of develop- 
ment. 

But the synagogue system 
had some great disadvantages. 
The major portion of the young Jew’s education was 
transferred from the home to the synagogue. The syna- 
gogue displaced the home, as the religious, educational 
and social center. That was, and always is, a misfortune. 
Nothing can properly take the place of the home as a 
religious, an educational and a social center. Such a 
statement holds good for our age as well as any other, 
although conditions to-day do not indicate that many 
people believe it to be true. But more of this later. 

Another disadvantage of the synagogue method was, 
that education, being in large measure committed to a 
professional class, known as scribes, soon became stereo- 
typed. Professionalism is always a blighting thing, 
when it concerns itself with forms instead of substance. 
The scribes were made official guardians and _inter- 
preters of the Scriptures. They, in time, came to regard 
the letter of the law of more consequence than its 
spirit. Or perhaps it would be better to say that they 
became so engrossed in the letter that they had no time 
left for the consideration of the spirit. Too often the 
child was taught the text blindly, or, if an interpretation 
was given, it soon came to pass that that interpretation 
became fixed. Stereotyped interpretations are just as 
bad as, if not worse than, no interpretation at all. Pro- 
fessionalism ever tends to crystalize its subject-matter. 


Its Disadvantages 
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Especially is this true in the realm of religion and 
religious teaching. Professionalism is usually a slave 
to its own traditions. Such was the case of the pro- 
fessional teachers of the Jews at the time of Jesus. 
That he should dare to be original in his teaching, to 
be free, to “teach as one having authority,’ was most 
astounding to his contemporaries. 

So that what, in its original conception, was a fine 
idea, became a drawback to true progress in the larger 
educational life of the Jews. The synagogue became 
the rallying-point of a professionalism in education and 
religion that sapped the vitality out of what should have 
been a blessed boon in the development of God’s people. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE TRAINING, PRACTICE AND TEACHING OF 
JESUS. 


SOCIALIZED INDIVIDUALISM. 


Jesus went to school and 
was well taught. From earliest 
childhood he was trained by his mother, who was a 
godly Jewish woman, well versed in the Scriptures. 
Her “Magnificat”* showed her to be no ignorant, 
unlettered woman. Great was her vision, and it 
requires no stretch of the imagination to picture her 
teaching her wonderful child about the things God 
had “spoken unto our fathers,’ and the way He 
would show “mercy toward Abraham and his seed ,for 
ever.”* From the earliest days of infancy, a religious 
atmosphere surrounded the Jewish child. On _ the 
eighth day it was admitted into the number of God’s 
chosen people by the rite of circumcision, and separated 
unto God. The first education was necessarily given 
by the mother. Rabbi Jannai says: “Knowledge of the 
Law may be looked for in those who have sucked it in 
at their mothers’ breasts.”* The mothers of Israel 
were among the noblest of the world, if we may judge 
from the Old Testament account of them, from the 
praises of their virtues in the Book of Proverbs, and 
in the sayings of the Son of Sirach,* and from the 
accounts of the New Testament women—those men- 
tioned in the Gospels, and also the mother of Mark, 


The Training of Jesus 
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Dorcas, Lydia, Lois, Eunice, Priscilla and others. 
Surely none of them did their work more nobly than 
the woman who yielded herself unto the Spirit of God 
and had so many things to ponder in her heart. We 
may well wish that more were told us of her guiding 
hand upon the child Christ who was given to her to 
rear in the nurture and admonition of the Lord God. 
Surely she early taught those divine-human lips to lisp 
the words of the statutes of his heavenly Father; 
surely she taught him the commandments, and told 
him the story of the deliverance from Egypt, and led 
him into memorizing many passages from the Psalms. 
Other Jewish mothers did these things, and there is 
every reason to believe that Mary was no less faithful 
than the mother and grandmother of Timothy.’ For 
the most part, we are forced to draw our conclusions 
as to the training of Jesus from what we may be able 
to learn about the education of his time. Very little 
is told us in the Scriptures themselves about his child- 
hood. The glimpse that is given us of him at the age 
of twelve of course justifies us in asserting that he 
was not only a remarkable boy, but that he had been 
taught wonderfully well. We can save ourselves all 
study of the subject by saying that his knowledge was 
all supernatural, that it was revealed unto him, that he 
was God and therefore knew everything. But that 
does not satisfy the minds of all. The more reasonable 
thing to do is to consider what, no doubt, actually 
occurred. Let us think of Jesus as a normal, healthy 
boy, being taught in the pious Nazareth home from 
infancy until he was five or six years of age, then 
going to the public school connected with the syna- 
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gogue in his town until he was at least twelve years 
of age. He may have continued his studies in the 
school after his return from Jerusalem, but we have 
nothing to assure us on this point except the statement 
that “he was subject unto them [his parents]. . 
And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in 
favor with God and man.’”’* We feel satisfied that his 
parents wanted him to have the very best of training, 
especially since he had displayed such an aptitude at 
Jerusalem for the things discussed by the learned tem- 
ple teachers and their pupils. Jesus had a natural 
development. He “advanced in wisdom and stature.” 
Could there be a better description of a growing 
schoolboy ? 

However, there is no occasion to argue about the 
education of Jesus. He was an educated man—the 
best educated man the world has seen. Humanly 
speaking, he was trained from infancy. He fitted in 
perfectly with God’s great educational plan of the 
ages. Indeed, he himself was the very embodiment 
of that plan. In him education was given its richest 
and fullest meaning. He knew God and he knew men. 
He knew God’s word and he knew how to interpret 
it to men. He knew it in his divine capacity, but he 
also learned it in his human capacity. He was per- 
fect in his righteousness and in his justice, and that 
is the end of God’s educational program. He was 
to the full his Father’s purpose for his life. He was 
truly “filled unto all the fulness of God,” which Paul 
sets as the ideal for Christians in Eph. 3:19. He did 
what God intended him to do, and all that He intended 
him to do. He was all that God intended him to be. 
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The nearer a man can approximate that end, the nearer 
he is to being an educated man in the fullest Christian 
sense of that term. It would be interesting if we could 
treat of the personal influence of his teachers and 
schoolmates at the school in Nazareth, but that, of 
course, we can not do. That there were such influences, 
we can scarcely doubt. 

Judging from his later life, we are satisfied that 
Jesus was a lifelong student of nature. He had an eye 
for the beauties of the lilies of the field, and noted 
how the birds of the air received their food from an 
unseen Hand, and with what maternal concern the hen 
gathered her chickens under her wing. As the sower 
went forth to sow and the vinedresser to his vineyard, 
they were watched by Jesus. The shepherd and his 
flock were of abiding interest to him, and he liked to 
think of himself as the Good Shepherd. The fox 
slinking away to his den could not escape the keen 
eye of the Nazareth youth, who must have spent many 
an hour in the secluded spots along the streams and 
among the hills of Galilee. He read the messages of 
God in the magic spring of his native land, and threw 
open wide the windows of his soul to the heavenly 
breezes that wafted in from a Mediterranean sunset 
which he could see from the hill west of Nazareth. 
The fierce asceticism of John the Baptist, brought up 
in the rough wilderness of Judea, in the case of Jesus, 
who was reared in gently sloping, vineclad Galilee, 
became a kindly tempered naturalness that could be 
goaded into bitterness only by injustice and hypocrisy. 
It is not irreverent to say that the elements of his 
natural environment, to which he was peculiarly sensi- 
tive, were not unimportant factors in his human devel- 
opment. The lessons of nature were important factors 
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in his eduation, as, indeed, they must be in every well- 
rounded Christian education. Nature is one means of 
God’s self-realization, and a vehicle of self-communica- 
tion of God to men. Jesus was a friend of nature— 
ali of nature, inanimate and animate—especially human 
nature. 

And now we must mention the greatest factor of all 
in the education of Jesus, which was his constant com- 
munion with God. He came to a consciousness of his 
relation to his heavenly Father when a lad of twelve 
—at least that soon. How much sooner, we can not 
say. That consciousness was in all probability a grow- 
ing one. No one before or since has so “practiced the 
presence of God” as did Jesus. He taught not only 
his disciples how to pray, but he has taught the world 
how to have fellowship with God, how to exercise the 
gift of God-consciousness. As a man, he knew God 
the Father, and was in constant converse with Him. 
Sometimes he would withdraw himself from all people, 
talk with Him all night in prayer, and on many, many 
occasions he prayed to his Father in public. This was 
done for his own strengthening, as well as an example 
to his followers, showing them the necessity for prayer 
to God as essential to their fellowship with God. Jesus 
was enabled to “fulfil all righteousness” and perform 
the perfect will of his Father as related to his incar- 
nate experiences, in and through the power gained in 
communion with God. There is no higher lesson to be 
learned by men from the life of Jesus than this very 
lesson, that the most potent factor in realizing God’s 
purpose in their lives is communion with God through 
the channel of prayer—not lip prayer, but heart prayer. 
If all men everywhere should truly pray the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Kingdom would be at hand in all its glory. 
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That there were other factors in the education of 
Jesus, such as social influences, perhaps political influ- 
ences, and undoubtedly the influence of worship and 
its ceremonial characteristics, which were prevalent in 
his day, no one can doubt. But we can not speak of 
them in this limited discussion. That he was educated 
none will deny. Even his enemies, the learned ecclesi- 
astical leaders, were forced to admit that, even though 
he had not sat under their professional teaching for 
any considerable length of time. And the unbelieving 
will doubtless concede that education as realized in him 
might well be taken as the ideal. 

The practice of Jesus, the 
Teacher, reveals to us some of 
the greatest of all reasons for Christian education. 
Jesus was a universalist. And by this is meant, not 
only that, “as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall 
all be made alive,”* but also that he spoke for all 
times and performed for all ages. It is impossible to 
localize Jesus. He is the timeless One. And ‘so, what 
he did as an educationalist of necessity merits the most 
careful and prayerful consideration. This entire volume 
and many others could be well devoted to the subject, 
“Jesus the Educationalist,” but our limited space neces- 
sitates the merest outline study of his practice as a 
teacher and a trainer of teachers. 

Jesus began his public work as a preacher, taking 
up the’message of John the Baptist,’ that the Kingdom 
of heaven was at hand and therefore men should 
repent. He continued to be a preacher throughout, 
but soon began to place an ever-increasing emphasis 
upon the teaching side of his ministry. John the Bap- 
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tist was always the preacher. Jesus more and more 
became the teacher. Nicodemus acknowledged Jesus 
to be “a teacher [didaskalos] come from God,” and 
addressed him with the recognized Jewish name of a 
teacher, “Rabbi.”* In all four Gospels, the usual name 
for him was ‘‘Teacher” (didaskalos; translated “Master” 
in A. V. and R. V., but “Teacher” in ‘Twentieth 
Century New Testament’). This word is used by the 
disciples and others in speaking to and of Jesus.” He 
taught wherever he went; by the wayside,’ by the sea, 
in the private house,’ in the temple court,’ in the syna- 
gogue, in cities and villages,* and in the wilderness. 
He taught with authority” and without respect of per- 
sons.” Even of the Sermon on the Mount, it should 
be remembered that Matthew (5:2) says: “And he 
opened his mouth and taught them.” Often it was 
hard to distinguish between his preaching and _ his 
teaching. 

Perhaps the most significant 
social teaching of Jesus was the 
emphasis which he placed upon the individual. He 
greatly exalted the individual—so much so, in fact, 
that the individual dates his emancipation from the 
mass from that day in which Jesus spoke his matchless. 
parable of the lost sheep. His estimate of the value 
of the individual received practical illustration in his 
practice of teaching individuals. Many of the most 
profound truths of his teaching were enunciated to 
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individuals. We have but to recall his teaching of 
Nicodemus and the woman at the well. There are 
other examples, such as the Syrophoenician woman,’ 
the ruler whom Jesus loved, Mary of Bethany,’ the 
two disciples on the way to Emmaus,’ and the inner 
circle of Peter, James and John. 

The teaching work of Jesus was not all individual- 
istic, nor yet limited to teacher-training; but he gave 
himself very extensively to teaching large groups of 
people that constantly gathered about him. Just here 
it is especially hard to distinguish between his teaching 
and his preaching. . It is to these larger groups that 
he addressed most of his teaching by means of the 
parable. Apparently, he tried to popularize and vis- 
ualize his teaching before the crowds by the use of the 
parable. 

But a large part of the activity of Jesus as an 
educationalist was directed toward the teaching of his 
disciples. As soon as he had chosen the twelve, he 
began to give them special training, and continued to 
do so to the very last of his earthly stay. When the 
pressure of public work became too great to carry on 
this teacher-training work of his, he led them away 
‘into places of retirement in order that he might pursue 
this all-important task without continued interruptions. 
The Master realized that the superstructure of the 
Kingdom, that was to be reared upon him as the chief 
‘corner-stone, was to be erected by trained men, by 
educated men. And let us understand right here, once 
for all, that by educated men we do not mean simply 
the technically educated man, but we mean the man 
educated in the school of God, the man who knows 
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experimentally and theoretically the truths of God's 
text-books, which deal with the whole of life, which 
have God as their author, salvation as their end and 
the building of the Kingdom of our Christ as the 
immediate task. These men, whom Jesus was training, 
were to be master-builders. They were to be his suc- 
cessors, so far as the human side of the work was 
concerned. They were to carry forward “all that Jesus 
began both to do and teach.”* In the light of this 
supremely important task of teaching his teachers, 
Jesus could force himself to turn aside from the multi- 
tude on whom he always looked with compassion, and 
spend a large portion of his time in giving them 
special instruction as to the “all things whatsoever” 
he would have them do and teach. They went to 
school to Jesus for three years. Was there ever a 
university course equal to it? They may have been 
ignorant and unlettered men when Jesus matriculated — 
them in his school, but when they were graduated, 
they had the kind of culture that the world might well 
set as its standard of excellence. They were taught by 
one who knew how to formulate the only true synthesis 

of truth—which synthesis is ultimate truth. 
; It was said above that Jesus 
tag (A an I was a universalist. This remark 

of Jesus—Scope is : 2 

is especially true of his teach- 
ing. “The mere fact that it was conditioned by time 
and space involved that it should be addressed to a 
given generation in a language which it understood. 
Nor was it wholly without definite and particular 
application—side lights, so to speak, upon that space 
in history within which it falls. But history itself 
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has shown that in the main it transcends all these con- 
ditions, and is as fresh at the end of eighteen centuries 
as when first it was delivered.”* Jesus taught princi- 
ples for all time, for all men, in all places, under ail 
conditions; that is, principles pertaining to morality 
and religion. And by morality here is meant the 
effort at realization of the ideal of human nature 
for the sake of humanity alone: and by religion 
is meant the effort at the realization of this ideal of 
human nature for the sake of God. Christian educa- 
tion must ever strive after the breadth of outlook on 
nature, man and God, and their relations one to the 
other, which characterized the teachings of Jesus. 
Education can not lose sight of the spiritual in con- 
templating the physical. Its study of nature must not 
exclude religion. Natural law in the universe may 
not transcend the Creator of both the law and the 
universe. Finality may not be claimed for the findings 
of pure science if the spiritual principle be a reality, 
and modern science is no longer denying its reality. 
The ultimates of truth are found only in Him who was 
the Way, the Truth and the Life. That Christian edu- 
cation for which reasons are being assigned must find 
room for the true synthesis of human _ experience, 
which heads up in Jesus Christ and his teachings. 
Method A word or two should be 

said as to the method of Jesus, 

the teacher. As has been hinted at above, in the section 
dealing with the pupils of Jesus, the most distinctive 
feature of the method of Jesus in teaching was his use 
of the parable, which was but an application of the 
well-known pedagogic principle of leading to the ab- 
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stract by way of the concrete. Jesus did that con- 
stantly in his teaching. No one has used the short 
story with a moral so effectively as did Jesus. Modern 
education is learning its best lessons in pedagogy from 
Jesus, the teacher. Nowhere is the slogan, “Back to 
Jesus,” being practiced with more gratifying results 
than in the field of religious pedagogy, especially in 
the progressive camp of Sunday-school workers. Jesus 
believed in graded lessons, and in his teaching always 
practiced the principles underlying them; that is, he 
adapted his material to the need and capacity of his 
pupils. Christian education more and more will follow 
the methods of Jesus. 

The teachings of Jesus fall 
into five more or less distinct 
and characteristic groups. They are as follows: 

1. The Fatherhood of God. 

2. The Kingdom of God. 

3. The Subjects or Members of That Kingdom. 

4. The Messiah. 

5. The Paraclete and the Trinity of God. 

(1) God as Father of Jesus (see especially Matt. 
11:27), as Father of his followers (Matt. 5:16, 45, 
A3-~6: 1, 4, 6,.8, 9, 14,15) etc:),cas Father of “the 
unthankful and evil” (Luke 6:35; Matt. 5:45). God 
as Father culminates in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son (Luke 15:25ff.). (See also Matt. 6:22; 7:11; 
10:29, 30; Luke 12:32, etc.) 

God presented as King (Matt. 5:35; 18:23; 22: 
Zetec. ): 

(2) The Kingdom of God, called “kingdom of 
heaven” by Matthew thirty-two times. This is not 


Content 
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sanctioned by Mark and Luke. But Matthew also uses 
the term “kingdom of God” in 12:28; 21: 31, 43. 

Its name implies its origin in the world above. It 
“comes” (erchesthai—Matt. 6:10; Mark 9:1; Luke 
11:2; 17:20; ephthasein—Matt. 3:2; 4:17; 10:7; 12: 
28; Luke 11:20); it is “given” (Matt. 21:43) and 
“received” (Mark 10:15; Luke 18:17); it is “pre- 
pared” by God (Matt. 25:34); it is “inherited” (Matt. 
25:34); and men “enter into” it (Matt. 5:20; 19:23; 
John 3:5); it is an object of “search” (Matt. 6:33; 
13:45); it is the highest of all prizes (Matt. 13:44- 
46) ; it is both present and future (Matt. 12:28; Mark 
1:15; Mark 9:1, etc.); it is inward and outward; it 
is universal. 

(3) Members of the Kingdom are typified by the 
“little child.” A sketch of their characteristics is given 
in the Beatitudes (Matt. 5:3-9), and in Matt. 5: 38- 
41; 15: 43f.; Luke 10: 25-37; Matt. 18: 23ff. 

(4) The Messiah, meaning: (a) The Christ (John 
4:26; Matt. 16:17; Mark 14:61). Jesus applies this 
meaning to himself only once (John 17:3). (b) The 
Son of Man (used eighty times in the Gospels and is 
the favorite term used by Jesus of himself). (c) The 
Son of God. Used only once in Synoptics (Matt. 27: 
43); a few times in the fourth Gospel (John 10: 36; 
$225 795.358 114)» 

(5) As to the Paraclete and the Tri-unity of God, 
see John 14:16, 26; 15:26; Matt. 28:19, and especially 
the more extended teaching as reported in John. 

So the content of the teaching of Jesus must ever 
find a conspicuous place in education which claims to 
be Christian, for it has to do with the fundamentals 


of the Christian life, and education must ever deal with 
life. ) 
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Even this hasty and imper- 
fect presentation of the teach- 
ing of Jesus, looked at from the 
standpoint of his pupils, the scope, the method, and 
the content of his teaching should have led the reader 
to think of Jesus as an advocate of education in its 
broadest and most abiding sense. By example and 
precept he impressed upon his followers the necessity 
of education in his universal program. He devoted 
the major portion of his time to teaching, and then, 
when he had prepared his teachers for the additional 
revelation and enlightenment that the Holy Spirit was. 
to give, he summed up his commands to them in what 
frequently is called the “Great Commission,” “Go ye,. 
therefore, and make disciples [learners]’ of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit: teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you: 
-and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.”* Does the Christian need any more explicit 
command to foster education than this? It is the great 
Magna Charta of Christian education. Even the first 
part of it, which is usually taken to refer to the proc- 
lamation of the evangel, is couched in educational 
terms. The Greek word, which by the King James. 
Version was translated “teach,” and by the Revised 
Version, “make disciples,’ could best be translated by 
the verb “disciple,” if such a word were in use” Of 
course the primary thought here is of the new birth. 
They are to be “discipled” by coming into a saving 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. Then, being in this new- 
birth status, they are to be initiated by means.of a 


Educational 
Outlook of Jesus 
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pictorial confession of their faith contained in the ordi- 
nance of baptism. Just here Christianity too often has 
stopped. The rest of the commission has been lost 
sight of; and this no doubt furnishes an explanation 
of the seeming non-fulfillment of the promise con- 
tained in the latter part of the twentieth verse. 
“Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you” must never be left out. That 
is the big part of the task, looked at from the human 
standpoint. The vital and eternal factor in the disci- 
plining process must be performed by divine power. 
God is the author of the new life. But the goimg 
and the baptizing (securing an outward expression of 
an inward fact) and the teaching must be carried on 
by man. Now abideth going, baptizing, teaching, and 
the greatest of these is teaching. Teaching what? 
“To observe all things whatsoever I commanded you.” 
Notice that it is not simply teaching them the com- 
mandments of Christ, but teaching them to observe 
these commandments. “All things whatsoever I com- 
nianded you” is a very comprehensive saying. What 
did Jesus command about man’s relation to the Father, 
the Son, the Holy Spirit, the Kingdom, the ordinances, 
society at large, his family, his brother, his wife, his 
neighbor, and those in authority? Frequently, too 
limited a meaning has been given to the “all things” 
and to “commanded.” The two great comprehensive 
commandments of Jesus were: “Love the Lord thy 
God,” etc., and “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” Some 
of his more specific commandments were: “Repent ;” 
“believe ;’ “be baptized;” “do this in remembrance of 
me;” “love one another;” “go ye into all the world,” 
and “teach them to observe all things whatsoever I 
commanded you.” These are commandments in the 
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literal sense of the term, but surely Jesus meant for 
his followers to undertake to teach not only these 
specific things, but also their necessary corollaries. 
Jesus has a command of principle for every department 
of life. No individual and no department of organized 
society can hope to make the truest progress without 
hearing and heeding the message of Jesus, invariably 
given as a universal principle, and referred to by him 
in this great injunction as the “all things commanded.” 
The church has not completed the task when all have 
been baptized. This is as true of the individual as of 
“all nations.’ When a man has been discipled unto 
and has experienced the new life that is in Jesus, and 
by baptism has so confessed to the world, he is still a 
mere babe in Christ and must be taught with greatest 
skill and patience to practice those things Jesus wants 
men to practice. If he is to work out with fear and 
trembling his individual and social salvation, he needs 
training, especially training in interpreting and apply- 
ing the principles of Jesus to the multiform problems 
of every-day life. The world must be taught to grasp 
the significance of the principles of Jesus and then 
' taught how to apply them to life. Blind obedience to 
Jesus may mean salvation for the individual; but con- 
scious, persistent effort to grasp the significance of his 
teachings and apply them to all the relations of life 
spells that thing which the Master wished to result 
from “teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I commanded you.” Jesus inaugurated the greatest 
educational program the world has ever seen, and once 
for all delivered unto the saints a charge to execute 
that program with all it entails. And they need not 
expect to enjoy the fulfillment of the promise, “And 
lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
5 
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world,” unless they do all in their power to realize his 
educational ideal, which was, that men should learn to 
do God’s will on earth as it is done in heaven. He 
expressed his ideal in other, though similar, terms when 
he said: “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.’ That is, he desired that 
men, through the knowledge of truth and the power of 
God, should come unto perfect manhood in their human 
sphere, even as God was perfect in his divinity. Such 
an ideal calls for all that is best in every follower of 
his, and that means that Christian people must give 
themselves unceasingly to the whole program of Christ, 
which contains a clear-cut command to educate. 


1 Matt. 5: 48, 


CHAPTER: ¥, 
THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


Whatever may be said of the educational status of 
the apostles before they met Jesus, we must. admit that 
they were university men after they had spent three 
years with the world’s greatest teacher. The rulers 
who charged Peter, James and John with being igno- 
rant men missed the mark. They had listened to the 
One who not only spoke with authority, but spoke as 
never man had spoken before; and when on top of this 
came the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit, they were 
in a better position to become teachers of the truest 
wisdom than any other men of their times. And they 
set about the task at once. For we read, “And they 
continued stedfastly in the apostles’ teaching,”’* refer- 
ring to the Pentecostal crowds. They troubled the 
Sadducees “because they taught the people,’ especially 
about the resurrection, which was an offense to them in 
particular. And later, when the apostles were brought 
before the council, they were charged with “filling 
Jerusalem with their teaching,” although they had been 
expressly forbidden to teach in the name of Jesus.’ 
But having been set free, on account of the advice 
of Gamaliel, “every day, in the temple and at home, 
they ceased not to teach and to preach Jesus as the 
Christ.”* An excellent piece of individual teaching 
was done by Philip when he met the eunuch, although 


1 Acts 2:42. 2 Acts 4:2. % Acts 5:28. 4 Acts 5: 42. 
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it says Philip “preached unto him Jesus.” *’ At Antioch, 
Barnabas and Paul, for a whole year, “taught much 
people.” * The teaching work here was soon dignified 
into a place of equal importance with the prophetic or 
preaching function; for here there were “prophets and 
teachers, Barnabas, Symeon, Lucius, Manean and 
Saul.”* Two of these teachers, Barnabas and Saul, 
became the first foreign missionaries ;* and after an 
extensive preaching tour in Asia Minor, and their 
return to Antioch, from which place they went to Jeru- 
salem for a conference about what should be the policy 
of the church in regard to the Gentiles, they came back 
to Antioch again and “taught and preached the word 
of the Lord with many others also.”* At Thessalonica 
Paul “reasoned with them from the scriptures.”° At 
Berea he “examined the scriptures daily”” with the 
people. He dwelt at Corinth “a year and six months 
teaching the word of God among them.”* Apollos, 
at Ephesus, “taught accurately the things concerning 
Jesus;”® but as to baptism, Priscilla and Aquila “ex- 
pounded unto him the way of God more accurately.” ” 
When Paul came to Ephesus, he spent three months 
reasoning and persuading as to the things concerning 
the Kingdom of God,” in the synagogue; but because 
“some were hardened and disobedient, speaking evil of 
the Way before the multitude, he departed from them, 
and separated the disciples, reasoning daily in the 
school of Tyrannus. And this continued for the space 
of two years; so that all they that dwelt in Asia heard 
the word of the Lord.” And so he did for two whole 
years when he came to Rome, and was “in his own 


1 Acts 8:35. * Acts 11:26. %Acts 13:1. ‘Acts 13:2f. 5 Acts 15:35, 
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hired dwelling, preaching the kingdom of God, and 
teaching the things [the “all things” commanded by 
Jesus] concerning the Lord Jesus Christ.’’’ 

Thus we have noted the practice of the apostles in 
regard to teaching. The primary reason for their 
emphasis upon teaching was the explicit command of 
the Master; and this same command should be quite 
sufficient justification for all education that has as its 
goal the all-round development of a citizen of Christ’s 
Kingdom. But subjectively also they appreciated the 
value of Christian training. Especially must this have 
been true of Paul, who had received the very highest 
culture which a man of his day could receive outside 
of the school of Christ. To the extreme religious 
education, received at the feet of Gamaliel, was added 
a wide Hellenistic culture in his native Tarsus, where 
was located a great Greek university. And when this 
superbly trained man was caused to undergo his cata- 
clysmic conversion experience, and he had unified his 
whole theory of life with Jesus as the center—Jesus, 
who laid such stress on education—we would indeed 
be surprised had he not become an educational evan- 
' gelist. 

Just at this point it will be well to quote several 
passages from Paul, showing that he valued most 
highly knowledge that was well founded. 

“Teaching every man in all wisdom, that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ; whereunto I labor 
also, striving according to his working, which worketh 
in me mightily.” ’ eo 

“That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father 
ot glory, may give unto you a spirit of wisdom and 


2 Acts 28:30, 31. 2Col. 1:28, 29. 
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revelation in the knowledge of him; having the eyes 
of your heart enlightened,” etc.’ 

The work of the “apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
pastors and teachers” is “the perfecting of the saints, 
unto the work of ministering, unto the work of building 
up of the body of Christ; till we all attain unto the unity 
of the faith, and the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a full-grown man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” ’ 

“For this cause we also, since the day we heard it, 
de not cease to pray and make request for you, that ye 
may be filled with the knowledge of his will in all 
spiritual wisdom and understanding, to walk worthily 
of the Lord unto all pleasing, bearing fruit in every 
good work, and increasing in the knowledge of God.” * 

It ought to be said, however, that the educational 
efforts of the apostles, including Paul, were individual, 
personal efforts, for the most part. They did not 
grasp the educational idea of Jesus further than to 
lend themselves to distinctive religious education, the 
chief purpose of which was the conversion of the 
learner. They had not sufficiently adjusted themselves 
to the present world order to grasp the necessity for 
an organized educational program. Christian education 
during the period of the apostles did not progress far 
enough to reach the school status. Men taught indi- 
viduals much about the Scriptures and the new Way 
and its life; but little was done in the way of 
founding permanent schools. During the first cen- 
tury and a half of the Christian church, there were 
few, if any, distinctly Christian schools. Of course 
in those communities where the Jewish synagogue 


*Eph. 1:17, 18, *Eph. 4: 11f. 3Col. 1:9, 10. 
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idea had taken root, a sort of religious education 
was carried on in connection with the synagogue, or 
the church, as it came to be called under the Christian 
regime. The apostolic leaders engaged in teaching in 
a very unorganized way—unorganized either in subject- 
matter or in school plants. In time catechumenal train- 
ing was instituted. This was a training carried on 
by the church officials for the distinct purpose of pre- 
paring children and others for church membership. 
But this was not developed during New Testament 
times, so far as we can tell. 

The question naturally arises why the apostles did 
not organize Christian schools as well as churches. 
They were very successful in founding the latter. 
Several reasons may be assigned. 

First, they got their pattern of the church in the 
synagogue. The synagogue was its own school. They 
thought to make the church perform those functions 
which the synagogue had performed. 

Second, they relied largely upon the Holy Ghost 
to enlighten. They were enabled to speak several 
foreign languages in one day under the influence of 
the Holy Ghost. That Pentecostal experience was not 
calculated to promote the organization of schools. 

Third, they were looking for the speedy return of 
Christ, and it was not until more than a century had 
passed that the early churches stopped gazing up into 
heaven in anticipation of the approach of Jesus, and 
fastened their eyes upon this present world that had to 
be taught “to observe all things” which he commanded. 
It took a long time actually to root itself in this 
present life and seriously set about the task of building 
up His Kingdom right here on this earth. Nor have 
the churches all done that even to this day. Many of 
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them are content with the contemplation of the life 
hereafter, and hence make no serious attempt at erect- 
ing a superstructure of Christ-cultured character upon 
the foundation of faith. They recognize the necessity 
for a base of the imputed righteousness of God, the 
chief corner-stone of which is Christ; but they do not 
persistently and systematically strive to erect upon this 
glorious foundation an adequate temple of attained 
character, the constructive principle of which is true 
Christian culture. 

Fourth, they witnessed such a phenomenal spread 
of Christianity as a result of their inspirational evan- 
gelism that they thought that was quite sufficient. 
But they failed to take into account the educational 
preparation for Christianity which had been furnished 
by the schools of Greek philosophy and other syste- 
matized efforts at culture. Hebrew, Greek, and even 
Roman, schools had paved the way for the gospel. 
The primitive churches, in a way, paid tribute to this 
extra-Christian culture when they yielded unto the 
leadership of Paul, a converted and _ transformed 
product of this non-Christian culture. But it took 
them centuries to realize the absolute necessity for a 
widespread system of Christian schools which would 
be independent of these extra-Christian sources of 
culture. 


A fifth reason for the non-emphasis upon the 


school side of education by the primitive churches was 
the absence of a distinctly Christian literature, which 
they could use as the basis of the subject-matter of 
their curricula. It would be an interesting study to 
trace the simultaneous development of Christian schools 
and literature, especially that literature which won its 
way into the canon of the New Testament. Given a 
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canon of Scripture and you have the basis of a cur- 
riculum for a Christian school. 

The apostles and earliest Fathers were individualists 
in education. They tried to carry out the wishes of the 
Master, but they failed to inaugurate a system of edu- 
cation sufficiently comprehensive to meet the exigencies 
of the situations which were going to develop in the 
contact with and assimilation of the culture of the 
Greeks and Romans. They had the essence, but they 
did not institutionalize it. 


SECLION] CG 
A Summary ; 


THE EDUCATIONAL IDEA IN THE BIBLE. 


And now we must summarize and put in brief space 
the educational idea in the Bible. 

We noted that the Bible may legitimately be inter- 
preted as a record of God’s educational processes in 
leading men to their highest and best; and that the 
most important factor in these is the saving and per- 
fecting work of His Son, without which the truly 
righteous character may not be attained. We saw that 
it was necessary for men to undergo a long period of 
training, and that God’s plan in this emerged in the 
patriarchal period, when Abraham was led forth to be 
a trainer of his children and his household to do right- 
eousness and justice in order that Jehovah might bring 
upon the world a blessing through them. The indi- 
vidualism of this period, which had a universal out- 
ook, tried to formulate itself into a nationalism during 
the period from Egyptian bondage to Babylonian cap- 
tivity. Throughout both periods, domestic education 
was the rule; but in the latter part of this second 
period, the content of Hebrew education was degener- 
ated by a divorce of culture from morality and religion, 
which inevitably meant captivity. A third period was 
called the synagogue period, when education was made 
to center in the synagogue instead of the home, and 
became professionalized, and, in time, so stereotyped 
that form came to mean more than substance, letter 
more than spirit, and conformity more than life. 

With the coming of Jesus a new emphasis is placed 

17 
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upon the substance, the spirit, the life. Individualism 
again comes to the fore, but a socialized individualism. 
Education receives a mighty impulse in the life and 
teaching of Jesus. The Magna Charta of Christian 
education is expressed in the commission Jesus gave 
to his followers. His early followers were individu- 
alists in education, and did not institutionalize the 
school. They were right in laying the chief emphasis 
upon regeneration; but failed to make adequate pro- 
vision for that sustained educational effort which was 
to be the human agency for erecting the temple of 
attained Christian character upon the sure foundation 
of regeneration. The essence of the doctrine of edu- 
cation was grasped, but not institutionalized. In neither 
the Old Testament nor the New Testament is there a 
detailed program of institutionalized education suffi- 
ciently explicit to justify contention for or against a 
given type of educational institution; but that there is 
an educational idea and ideal in the Bible, sufficiently 
emphasized to justify every honest effort at education, 
which has as its goal the full development of the 
whole man—body, mind and spirit—no one can fail to 
see who will read it with an open mind. It is there 
implicitly and explicitly. 


PART IL. 


REASONS FROM CHRISTIAN 
HISTORY 


CHAPTER VI. 


STRATEGIC SITUATIONS LOST FROM LACK OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


The rapidity with which Christianity swept over 
the Mediterranean world has been the religious marvel 
of the ages. Founded by a lowly Carpenter and 
Teacher who gathered about himself a band of fol- 
lowers from the humbler walks of life in an out-of- 
the-way province of the Roman Empire, within three 
centuries it routed organized heathen religions, sur- 
vived the shock of the demolition of national Judaism, 
its mother religion, assimilated Greek philosophic forms 
of thought, and claimed the world-wide Roman govern- 
ment as its vassal. From one viewpoint, that is the 
story in brief; but there is another side to the story, 
and it is with that other side that we are to deal in 
this chapter. We wish to show how certain strategic 
situations during these early centuries were lost because 
of a lack of institutionalized Christian education; 
and. as a result, certain ideals and doctrines were set 
up that have hampered the progress of true Chris~ 
tianity through the succeeding centuries. It is felt 
that many of the pitfalls in the pathway of Christianity 
might have been avoided by Christian education of 
the proper sort 

Fundamentally, Christianity 
was an attitude of life, rather 
than a system of thought. At first, Christianity was 


Christ; later, Christ became Christianity. The Chris- 
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tian life was the thing that conquered Athens and 
Rome. They were helpless before the strength of 
Christian character. The structure of their paganism 
was dynamited by Christian fortitude in persecution, 
thrift in industry and purity in social relations. Nothing 
could hold out against the life of the early Christians. No 
other leaven was so powerful. But on its thought side, 
Greece moulded Christianity; while on its organic and 
ceremonial side, Christianity was cast in a Roman 
mould. 

First, then, as to its thought side. As_ stated 
above, primitive Christianity was a Christ-dominated 
life, and little thought was given to its intellectual 
basis. The fact of Christ and the Christlike life was 
the chief concern of the primitive Christians. But it 
was inevitable that Christianity should receive an intel- 
lectual formulation when it came in contact with the 
metaphysical Greek. This contact resulted in historic 
Christian theology, which throughout has the earmarks 
of Greek and Grzco-Roman thought. This is to be 
explained by the fact that the intellectual leaders in 
Christianity during the first three or four centuries 
were recruited from the centers of heathen culture, and 
not from Christian schools. There were no Christian 
schools. Churches there were in abundance, and in 
connection with them a sort of primary Christian train- 
ing, the chief purpose of which was preparation for 
baptism and church membership. It was catechumenal 
training. This later developed into catechetical train- 
ing, the most advanced expression of which was the 
catechetical school at Alexandria, that played such an 
important part in shaping patristic theology. But this 
school was dominated by Greek thought and Greek- 
trained teachers and philosophers who were converted 
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to Christianity. Alexandria, from the days of Philo, 
had been attempting to harmonize Athens and Jerusa- 
lem, Plato and Moses; and later, when Pantenus, 
Clement and Origen taught in its catechetical school, 
the synthesis of Greek philosophy and Christianity was 
attempted. This synthesis was one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the formation of historic Christian the- 
ology. Indeed, this Greek influence did not wait until 
the later stages of the formulation of orthodox the- 
ology, but it was felt even in the New Testament 
Scriptures themselves. This influence is easily seen in 
the writings of John the evangelist. A study of his 
conception of the Logos will readily convince on this 
point. However, it ought to be said that in the case 
of John, the resultant of his distinctively Christian 
thought and his Greek thought is predominantly Chris- 
tian, because of his sure foundation on the funda- 
mentals of Christianity. The Greek came in just 
enough to give a metaphysical coloring to his inter- 
pretation of the Christ, and to produce a very lofty 
mysticism. On the other hand, Paul’s Jewish training 
and Roman citizenship made it inevitable that his inter- 
pretation should be rather legalistic. But more of 
Paul’s legalism in connection with a subsequent section. 

We were speaking of the Greek influence upon 
orthodox theology. What is orthodox theology? It 
received its first and most influential formulation dur- 
ing the first quarter of the fourth certury at the 
Council of Nicea. This council was called to pass 
upon the doctrine as to the person of Christ, which 
up to that time had not been clearly formulated. The 
matter had been the subject of a long and bitter con- 
troversy between the Arians and the Athanasians. The 
party of Athanasius won out in this Council of Nicea 
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in 325 A. D., and Nicene theology has been from that 
time to the present the theology of the Eastern Church; 
and, taken together with the Apostles’ Creed, has been 
considered the orthodox theology of the West also. 
Now, the leaders in these controversies were Greek- 
trained men. They cast Christian theology into the 
mould of Greek philosophy, with the result that their 
statement of Christianity bore the stamp of the Greek 
philosopher. Had the primitive churches inaugurated 
an adequate educational program and undertaken the 
difficult task of training a group of leaders from within 
their own midst, Christianity would have been saved 
the embarrassment of the necessity of recruiting the 
formulators of its theology from the heathen schools; 
and, on its thought side, it would not have been cast 
in the mould of Greek philosophy. The more Chris- 
tianity was stressed as an intellectual system, the less 
it was stressed as a life. And that was because its 
intellectual formulation was not the product of an 
unadulterated, Christian thought-life. Christianity was 
perfectly competent to formulate its own theology, for 
there is no essential conflict between true religion and 
the highest culture, between spiritual life and what 
ought to be its theology; but Christianity during the 
first two or three centuries did not set itself to the 
task of rearing its own leaders in scholarship, and 
training them to make the highest synthesis of religion 
and culture. The result was a Greek philosophic the- 
ology rather than a pure Christian theology. Chris- 
tian education in Christian schools, beginning at the 
kindergarten and going through the university, would 
doubtless have changed all this: 

The world was hungry for just what Christianity 
in its purity had to give. Education would have kept 
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it pure and fortified it against the inroads of harmful 
heathen influences when its intellectual systematization 
was in process of formulation. We could wish that 
the apostles and early Fathers had founded some 
schools of higher learning! 

The church of the Middle 
Ages was a very different thing 
from the churches of the New Testament. They were 
simple ; it was complex. They were characterized by local 
autonomy ; it was dominated by centralized authority. 
They were the Christian adaptations of the Jewish syna- 
gogue; it was a reproduction of the Roman government 
of the Cesars. They were congregational; it was episco- 
pal. They were democratic; it was autocratic and mon- 
archial. They were spiritualistic; it was legalistic. They 
existed for the people; it held that the people existed for 
it. How did the change come about? The change was 
not instantaneous, but it was a growth. Perhaps the most 
important step in the process was taken when Chrstianity 
was made the state religion under Constantine in the 
first years of the fourth century. By that act Chris- 
tianity was adopted by the state, and thereafter its 
organization rapidly was moulded into the likeness of 
the Roman Empire. The Roman concepts of law and 
administration reshaped Christianity. “The institution 
of definite tests, like the creeds and the canons of 
Scriptures, was possible only through the church’s 
becoming more and more organized on the plan of the 
Roman civil polity. Before the end of the second 
century, bishops were believed to have succeeded the 
apostles in a direct line, and to have a supernatural 
apprehension of the truth. Then the bishops were 
thought of together as the heads of the church, and 
met as a body from the neighboring cities of a given 
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province to approve and defend doctrines. By the third 
century had begun that powerful organization of 
bishops, clergy and laity known as the Catholic (‘uni- 
versal’) Church; and any one holding a belief other 
than that authorized by the church, such as Arianism, 
was considered a heretic and debarred from salvation. 
This federation of the church seems to have closely 
paralleled the Roman civil organization. Only a visible 
head of the entire church, with a position similar to 
that of the emperor, was needed to make the compari- 
son complete, and this was accomplished in 445 through 
the recognition by Valentinian III. of the supremacy 
of the bishop of Rome, who by the sixth century came 
to be generally known as the Pope. From this time 
on the terms ‘Catholic’ and ‘Roman’ became practically 
synonymous.” * 

These changes in Christian polity, resulting in cen- 
tralization, which apparently made possible the ecclesi- 
asticism of the Roman Catholic Church, were inevitable 
when Christianity became a state religion. Some have 
felt that this centralized authority was not only inevit- 
able, but desirable, in light of the breaking up of the 
Roman Empire and the coming in of the vast hordes 
of barbarians from North Europe. From that stand- 
point, the Roman Church is looked upon as a con- 
servator of tradition, of authority, of the Scriptures, 
of Christianity itself, although a modified and adulter- 
ated Christianity. By it Christianity was preserved at 
a lower level, but it was preserved. It is an academic 
question to ask whether or not Christianity could have 
been preserved without thus being cast in the Roman 
mould. Be that as it may, the sad part of it is that the 
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Roman Church was unwilling to relinquish its position 
of centralized authority when no longer there was need 
for such a functioning on its part. Rome has never 
been disposed to surrender a power once exercised. 
Had Christianity engaged in an adequate educational 
program during its first three centuries of existence, 
and gotten home to the minds and hearts of its leaders 
the New Testament conceptions as to the true organ- 
ization of the church, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the organization of the church would not have been 
cast in the mould of the Roman Empire, and the world 
would have been saved from such non-Christian con- 
ceptions as have grown up in connection with historic 
Christianity. Given Christians educated in the spirit 
of Christ and the “all things” commanded and taught 
by Him, and there can be no room for such doctrines 
as an infallible pope, or an infallible church, or tem- 
poral authority in spiritual affairs, or the existence of 
men for the sake of institutions, or the incompetency 
of the individual in matters pertaining to the soul, or 
the human power to forgive sins, or to open and close 
the gates of salvation. The extent to which these 
things might have been avoided by Christian education 
the world will never know. But it is undoubtedly true 
that the enlightenment which comes of a thorough 
Christian education is the worst foe of despotism, 
whether that despotism be civil or ecclesiastical. 
Church worship underwent a 
great change between the first 
and sixth centuries. Originally it was simple, spon- 
taneous, lacking in fixity of form, plain almost to bar- 
renness at times, but spiritual withal. There were 
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several factors which entered in to produce the worship 
of the primitive churches. First, there was the natural 
and inevitable instinct of worship, which of necessity 
characterized those who had a Christian experience. 
in so far as all men have religious capacity, they are 
worshipers, but those who have experienced the regen- 
erating power of the Son of God, above all others 
may be expected to be true worshipers; and such they 
have been from the very beginning. The early con- 
verts to Christianity were Jews, and so we may look 
for Jewish ideas of worship to influence early Chris- 
tian worship. There was the ancient, rich, sensuous, 
sacramental worship of the temple at Jerusalem. That 
was brought to an end with the destruction of the tem- 
ple and the city in the year 70 A. D.; but the sacred 
books on which the temple worship was based were 
preserved, and held in highest reverence by the Chris- 
tians. In fact, these Jewish books were in time incor- 
porated into the canon of Scripture of the Christian 
church and placed on an equal footing with the books 
that went into the New Testament canon. So that 
while the temple worship itself ceased, the sacred books 
on which it was based remained, and came to exert a 
very powerful influence in the development of later 
Christian worship. 

Again, the synagogue worship perhaps did more 
to fashion the early Christian worship than any other 
single factor. Whereas the temple worship was largely 
sacramental, the synagogue worship was_ primarily 
instructional. In proportion. as the sacramental or 
sacerdotal type of worship came into vogue along with 
the development of ecclesiasticism, the instructional 
type of worship, characteristic of the synagogue and 
the churches during the first century or two, declined. 
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Then, there was the heathen influence, which was 
insignificant for the first century or two, but which 
came to be a very powerful factor in the later develop- 
ment of worship. 

The first and third factors mentioned above were 
the ones that really determined the character of wor- 
ship during the primitive period of Christianity. The 
Greek and Roman religions had many accessories to 
worship, and not a few of these were brought over into 
Christian worship from the fourth century on. 

So it came to pass that worship grew more and 
miore complex. Primitive Christian worship became an 
ornate, visualized, material, bolstered appeal to the 
physical senses. It was a strange mixture of mysticism 
and materialism. Mysticism surrounded the sacra- 
ments, and yet it was a mysticism that at bottom was 
grossly material. By strange mystical transformations 
the bread and wine became the body and blood of 
Jesus, the baptismal waters wrought regeneration, and 
relics were possessed of miraculous power to heal and | 
impart spiritual benefits. The explanation of the 
method was mystical, but the appeal was to the mate- 
rial. Worship was no longer individual, but it was 
institutionalized and localized. The words of Jesus, 
“Neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye 
worship the Father. . . . But the hour cometh, and 
now is, when the true worshipers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth. . . . God is a Spirit: and 
they that worship him must worship in spirit and in 
truth,’ were forgotten. The worship of the cathedral 
became far more gorgeous and sensuous and compli- 
cated than the worship of the temple had ever been. 
In no particular was there a more radical departure 
from primitive Christian institutions than in this matter 
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of worship. In time, the sacerdotal type of worship 
relied almost wholly upon the externals of worship to 
‘bring spiritual benefits. 

It is felt that had the enlightenment that comes of 
an understanding Christian education gotten in its 
good work during the first few Christian centuries, 
this deterioration of worship would not have been 
possible. It takes a highly developed intelligence, based 
-on a genuine Christian experience, rightly to compre- 
hend the value of true spiritual worship and to appro- 
‘priate its fullest blessings. Jesus constantly stressed 
the necessity for spiritual worship, and on the one 
hand avoided the materialism of the sacerdotal type, 
and on the other hand did not drift into the vapors 
of the mystical type. Sanctified learning is the one 
safeguard against extremes. God wishes to be wor- 
sshiped in the beauty of holiness, but that does not con- 
stitute a justification for the extremes to which sacer- 
‘dotal and ritualistic worship has gone in its appeal to 
‘the senses of sight, hearing, and even smell. True 
worship must be both individual and social, private and 
public. It was on its social and public side that the 
deterioration first took place. Physical accessories were 
brought in to assist and stimulate spiritual worship. 
Music, painting, architecture, sculpture, vestments, 
ritual, relics, genuflections, incense, jewels, processions, 
ordinances, and many other things, became the acces- 
sories of worship, and, as we might expect, some of 
them ceased to be considered means and became ends. 
What gain it would have been if Christianity had set 
itself to the possible, yet most difficult, task of training 
a group of leaders in each age who so thoroughly 
understood the fundamentals of the Christianity of 
Jesus Christ that theology and church organization and 
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worship might have been guided aright, and the world 
saved from the unfortunate developments that have 
characterized these things during the centuries! And 
every year that passes increases the necessity for this 
type of Christian education. 

Missions and education are 
inseparable. It has taken Chris- 
tianity a long time to realize that this is true; and 
some of the denominations have not realized it yet. 
Genuine Christian education inevitably promotes the 
missionary spirit; and missions that are permanent 
absolutely demand education. Many missionary oppor- 
tunities have been lost because of a lack of Christian 
education. This lack has sometimes been at the home 
base of missions and sometimes on the frontier. Sup- 
pose a school, teaching pure Christianity, had been 
maintained in Arabia during the first seven centuries 
of Christianity? Is it at all probable that Mohammed 
could have founded his system, the most stubborn foe 
of Christianity? Suppose the magnificent talents of 
that brilliant coterie of Christian leaders in North 
Africa from Tertullian to Augustine, instead of 
expending their energies on the development of the 
Latin hierarchy, had given themselves to the establish- 
ment of sane educational enterprises imbued with the 
missionary spirit? There were many splendid churches 
in North Africa during the third and fourth centuries. 
Had knowledge been added to their zeal, it is highly 
probable that Africa would not have remained the 
“Dark Continent” until our own day. The world did 
not need Mohammedanism. Its conquered territory 
was the natural territory of Christianity. In fact, 
Christianity was on these fields centuries before the 
“infidel” swept them with fire and sword; but it was 
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an inferior type of Christianity because not based on a 
persistent policy of enlightenment through schools pos- 
sessed of the spirit of its Founder. The modern world 
has witnessed the transforming power ‘of a Christian 
college in the work done by Robert College at Con- 
stantinople. How different would have been the history 
of Africa and Syria, and Arabia and Asia Minor and 
Turkey in Europe, if a Robert College had been 
founded in Carthage, in Alexandria, in Jerusalem, in 
Antioch, in Constantinople, during the third or fourth 
centuries and maintained with the perseverance that 
characterized the development of the Papacy! But 
this is speculation. However, we do feel safe in saying 
that the Mohammedan religion would have been a 
wholly different affair had Christian education been 
stressed during the first seven centuries of Christian 
history. 

One of the greatest opportunities that ever came to 
the West to influence the Far East came in the 
thirteenth century, when Kublai, Tartar emperor, reign- 
ing at Peking from 1259 to 1294 over a larger part of 
the planet than has ever been under the scepter of any 
other one man, commissioned Nicolo and Maffeo Polo, 
Marco’s father and uncle, to go as envoys to the Pope, 
asking for one hundred learned men to come to China 
to instruct the people in Western knowledge and in 
the Christian religion. These two commissioners 
reached Venice in 1270; but the Papal chair was vacant 
until 1271, because the French and Italian cardinals 
could not unite in electing a candidate for the office. 
Finally, Gregory X. sent two Dominicans in answer 
to this appeal which ought to have stirred every heart 
in Christendom to strenuous effort. It was a clear 
call for the conversion of the largest empire on which 
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the sun ever shone. The two sent, turned back before 
they had gone far on the long journey. If only there 
had been the hundred educated men with the true mis- 
sionary spirit who might have responded to Kublai’s 
noble Macedonian appeal, who can tell what the effect 
might have been on the destiny of China? But, alas! 
the poor Pope was kept too busy with factions of the 
cardinals and with European politics, connected with 
the hope of another Crusade in behalf of the sepulchre 
in Palestine, to guide much of the church’s energy 
toward the redemption of millions of living souls in 
China and on the whole continent of Asia; for Kublai’s 
dominion stretched from the Strait of Malacca to the 
Arctic Ocean, and from the Yellow Sea to the Black 
Sea. Few, if any, greater opportunities have come to 
Christianity, but because of a lack of Christian educa- 
tion of the right sort, advantage was not taken of the 
opportunity. Education there was at the time, but it 
was ‘monastic education. Thousands and thousands of 
monks and nuns were withering away in monasteries 
and nunneries. Oh that that monastic education had 
been truly Christian! 

It was a lack of such education in the schools gen- 
erally that brought to failure the efforts of Raymund 
Lull to evangelize the Mohammedans of North Africa. 
He was the William Carey of the thirteenth century, 
being born in 1235 and martyred by the Mohammedans 
in 1315. But there was not an enlightened Christianity 
back of him to make his heroic labors effective, as 
there was in the case of William Carey. Lull, having 
realized the futility of attempting to convert the 
Mohammedans at the point of the sword, determined to 
try the knight-errantry of true evangelizing love. His 
life reads like a romance. He had an early dissolute 
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life, but a remarkable conversion. He was a profound 
student of a wide range of subjects, including the 
language, the literature and the philosophy of the 
Moslems whom he wished to convert. He induced the 
universities of Oxford, Paris, Salamanca and Rome to 
establish chairs of Arabic and other Oriental languages 
to fit men for direct missionary work among Moham- 
medans and other non-Christians. He did extensive 
personal work in Tunis, Cyprus and Asiatic Turkey. 
He was repeatedly arrested and condemned, but on 
account of his magnificent courage, which appealed to 
his captors, he was not executed until he was eighty 
years of age. He wrote thousands of articles and put 
into practice many modern missionary methods five 
hundred years before the world was ready to under- 
stand them and co-operate with him. 

History furnishes many other illustrations of mis- 
sionary opportunities lost on account of inadequate 
Christian education, but we shall have to content our- 
selves with the consideration of only one more, that 
being the lesson that comes to us from Baptist mis- 
sions of our own time, especially the foreign mission 
situation that confronts Southern Baptists. 

A foreign-mission program was thrust upon South- 
ern Baptists in the year 1813, when Adoniram Judson 
and Luther Rice were given to the Baptists. They had 
gone to India as Congregational missionaries from 
New England, but en route, and independent of each 
other, they were converted to the Baptist faith. Judson 
remained in India, but Rice came back to the home 
land to arouse Baptists on the subject of missions. 
Strained political relations between England and the 
United States at that time, incident to the War of 
1812, together with other causes, led English Baptists 
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to decline to support Judson and Rice, and thus it came 
about that Rice traveled over much of the United 
States enlisting Baptists in the cause of missions. 
Partially as a_ result of his labors and his burning 
appeals, Southern Baptists not only entered upon their 
foreign-mission program, but, as a necessary corollary, 
they began the establishing of many of their educa- 
tional institutions. Columbian College was founded at 
Washington City in 1821; Virginia Baptist Seminary, 
which became Richmond College in 1840, was founded 
near Richmond, Virginia, in 1832; Mississippi College 
at Clinton, Mississippi, in 1826; Mercer Institute,. 
founded in 1833, was changed to Mercer University in 
1838, and removed from Penfield to Macon, Georgia, 
in 1870; Wake Forest Institute began in 1833, and 
was changed to Wake Forest College in 1838; Howard 
College opened up for the Baptists of Alabama in 
1843, Baylor University in Texas in 1845, and Furman 
University at Greenville, South Carolina, in 1850. And 
there were several other institutions, some of them 
for female education, which came into existence during” 
this first half of the nineteenth century as a reflex 
influence of the missionary awakening. As a separate 
body, Southern Baptists did not begin their foreign 
missionary program until in the forties, when the one: 
convention was divided by the slavery question into: 
two, Northern and Southern. From the beginning, 
Southern Baptists have emphasized evangelism on the 
foreign field almost to the exclusion of education. It 
has been their boast time and time again that a Bap- 
tist dollar goes further than any other dollar. For 
awhile that seemed to be true, because nearly all the 
Baptist dollars were spent in evangelism. For many 
years most of the missionaries on the foreign field were: 
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content to pursue this evangelistic policy, and the board 
at home has been wedded to this policy until within the 
past few years. But while Baptists were winning large 
numbers of converts, the majority of whom were of 
the lowest orders of society in the several fields, the 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Congregationalists and 
Methodists were establishing educational institutions 
and publishing-plants and thus getting ready to train 
the native Christians who are the hope of the con- 
version of Japan, China, India, South America and 
even Africa. This has brought about a condition of 
things which forced many Baptist missionaries to 
become insistent advocates of a comprehensive educa- 
tional policy, especially among the more enlightened 
nations like Japan. These other denominations, through 
their trained native preachers and teachers, have far 
outstripped the Baptists during the past decade in 
developing self-supporting churches and schools on the 
foreign field. And not only is that true, but the Bap- 
tists have in many instances been driven to the neces- 
sity of sending their students into these other schools. 
The pleas that have been coming in to the board at 
Richmond from Japan, China and Brazil for educa- 
tional and publishing plants have been almost desperate. 
Note a few quotations from the report of the Japan 
Mission’ for the year 1911: 

Our churches have continued to grow in numbers, but there 
is very little evidence of growth along the line of self-support. 
There are, all told, forty Baptist churches in Japan, only three 
of which are entirely self-supporting. This is one less than 
there was ten years ago, when the total number of churches 
was only twenty-seven. Another mission, which is only three 
years older than that of the Baptists, reports seventy-three self- 


supporting churches out of a total of ninety-two. 
If it be held that the work of the missionary be simply to 
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publish the good tidings of salvation, then it may be said that 
we have been fairly successful. But if, on the other hand, it 
be held that the ultimate object of missionary labor be to estab- 
lish self-governing, self-propagating churches, growing natu- 
rally from the native soil and drawing life through their own 
roots, then it must be confessed that Baptist missionaries, after 
forty years’ work in Japan, have little to show as the result of 
successful toil. Various reasons might be assigned for their 
failure. But, in the opinion of your missionaries, it has been 
largely due to the fact that, in a country where more agencies 
for Christian work have been tried than perhaps in any other 
modern mission field, Baptists have confined their efforts almost 
entirely to one method. .. . For Christianity to strive for leader- 
ship in this land of colleges without colleges of her own is a 
hope not likely to be realized. In business, in politics and in the 
professions, men of the highest training are bidding for the 
attention of all classes. In such an environment a native church 
can not become efficient as an evangelizing agency unless it be 
ably led. The Baptist churches in Japan are without such 
leadership, and they have no prospect of acquiring it under the 
policy now being pursued. They are almost without representa- 
tion among those who are recognized as the native leaders of 
the Christian movement in the empire. . . . With the exception 
of the Baptists, each of the leading denominations represented 
on this field has one or more schools of college grade which it 
is striving to bring up to the highest standard of efficiency. ... 
It may thus be seen that while others, who have many years 
the start of us in building up schools for the training of their 
preachers and leaders, are making plans for further enlarge- 
ment, Baptists are still without plans for even a beginning in 
higher educational work. Except for their share in the theolog- 
ical seminary at Tokyo, Southern Baptists have no educational 
work whatever. Every one of your missionarics has come to 
feel profoundly that no lasting foundations can be laid for the 
work which you have sent them here to do without such Chris- 
tian scholarship as can be acquired only in schools of their own 
faith. Whatever may be justly offered in explanation of the 
fact that we have thus far attempted so little in the way of 
educational work, can not justify us in delaying any longer to 
provide the means for making our work effective. 
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The case could hardly be stated any stronger. The 
missionaries themselves, at least, realize that Christian 
education is absolutely essential to permanent mis- 
sionary work. How long will it take the Southern 
Baptists in the home land to come to a like realization? 
May the Judson Centennial movement wake them to a 
full realization of it! If space permitted, the new 
situation in China could be presented with even greater 
force than the Japanese condition. But all who are 
at all conversant with the marvelous opportunities 
which the new order in China has thrust upon the 
Christian forces know that not since the days of 
Kublai has God thrown so wide open the doors of 
opportunity to Christianity to mould the heathen world 
primarily through educational missions. China has 
revolutionized her entire educational system within the 
past two or three years, and to-day she is crying aloud 
for Christian trained teachers and educational directors. 
Were they to be had, tens of thousands of Christian 
teachers could be put into the schools of China to-day. 
China wants them and offers all sorts of inducements 
to secure them. The preference is given those Chinese 
who have been trained in Christian schools. Was there 
ever such an opportunity given to the followers of 
Jesus, whose parting words were: “Teach them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: 
and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world”? 

Arouse, ye Christians! Build schools and teach in 
them the things of Jesus! Teach those who will be 
the teachers of the nations! Build these schools at 
home. Place one within reach of every child of the 
Master who wants to learn the “all things.” Build 
these schools in the centers upon the foreign fields, 
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and build them so splendidly and equip them with 
such godly and cultured teachers, who have the Mas- 
ter’s educational vision, that the earnest, truth-seeking 
heathen will be drawn to them by the magnetic power 
of Christian culture, and there gain a vision of the 
exalted Christ, who said: “And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto myself.” 
Having thus felt the attractive power of His cross as 
embodied in sanctified educational missions, they in 
turn will become leaven to permeate the lump of the 
millions who sit in darkness and know not the light 
that came to light every man. 


CHA PTV 
SOME VICTORIES WON BY EDUCATION. 


The Bible was preserved and 
transmitted to us by educational 
agencies. Through the Dark Ages, education was 
almost wholly confined to the monasteries, and one of 
the most important features of this monastic education 
was the copying work of the monks who preserved the 
Scriptures. This constitutes the chief justification of 
the monasteries. There is little else to justify them, 
unless, perhaps, we also include the fact that they 
were promoters of skillful farming and a few indus- 
trial pursuits. But this monastic education was wholly 
inadequate to the development of a vigorous and 
balanced type of Christianity. It was one-sided, selfish, 
non-social, hampered by ecclesiastical regulations and 
often characterized by vicious morals. But it did pre- 
serve the Scriptures for us, and on that account we 
must look upon it with charity. 

The Renaissance was primarily an educational 
awakening. For centuries Christendom had been steeped 
in ignorance, superstition, ecclesiastical oppression, feud- 
alism. Then came the Crusades, which widened the 
horizon of the West, followed by the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks and the consequent invasion of 
Italy and the West by the remnant of Greek classical 
thought and life. This occasioned a revival of classical 
learning in the West. There was a new birth of thought 


and education in the West—it was the Re-naissance. 
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Along with this awakening, and, indeed, as a part of it, 
came the birth of the scientific spirit, which was brought 
about by the increase of human knowledge growing out 
of the Crusades, the growth of the cities, the social 
elevation of the laity, and the influence of Moham- 
medan or Arabian learning. As to this Mohammedan 
learning, a few words ought to be quoted at this point: 


After the establishment of Mohammedanism in the seventh 
century, it was carried by force of arms over large portions of 
Asia, Africa and Europe. Empires were established in which 
learning kept pace with political power. The caliphs of Cor- 
dova and Bagdad became rivals in their patronage of learning 
no less than in political power and ostentatious luxury. The 
writings of the Greeks, especially those of Aristotle and Euclid, 
were translated into Arabic. Flourishing schools were estab- 
lished in all the principal cities, notably at Bagdad and Damascus 
in the East, and at Cordova, Salamanca and Toledo in the West. 
Here grammar, mathematics, astronomy, philosophy, chemistry 
and medicine were pursued with great ardor and success. The 
Arabians originated chemistry, discovering alcohol, and nitric 
and sulphuric acids. They gave algebra and trigonometry their 
modern forms; applied the pendulum to the reckoning of time; 
ascertained the size of the earth by measuring a degree, and 
made catalogues of the stars. For a time they were the intel- 
lectual leaders of Europe. Their schools in Spain were largely 
attended by Christian youth from other European countries, 
who carried back with them to their homes the Arabian science, 
and through it stimulated intellectual activity in Christian 
nations. In the eleventh century, having imparted its intellectual 
treasures to the Christian world, Arabian learning began to 
decline, and has since fallen into utter insignificance.” 

The richest fruit of this newly awakened scientific spirit in 
Europe was the founding of the universities. They arose inde- 
pendently of both church and state. In the beginning, they 
consisted of free associations of learned men and aspiring 
youths, who were held together by their mutual interest in 
science. In this way the University of Bologna had its origin 
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in the twelfth century for the study of law, and the University * 
of Salerno shortly afterward for the study of medicine. Toward 
the close of the twelfth century, the University of Bologna 
numbered no less than twelve thousand students, most of whom 
came from foreign countries. During this century, the cathedral 
school of Paris was enlarged into a university, in which the 
study of theology was predominant. This became the most dis- 
tinguished seat of learning in Europe. At one time it was 
attended by more than twenty thousand students.’ 


Then came the rapid establishment of other Euro- 
pean universities. Note the rapidity with which Ger- 
man universities were founded: Prague, 1348; Vienna, 
1388; Erfurt, 1392; Leipsic, 1409; Rostock, 1419; 
Griefswald, 1456; Freiburg, 1457; Ingolstadt, 1472; 
Tubingen, 1477, and Mayence, 1477. This indicates 
the growing scientific interest of the age. 

About the same time, Columbus discovered the new 
world toward the setting sun, and Galileo turned his 
telescope upon the new worlds above. The imagina- 
tions of men became fired with the bigness of things. 
The introduction of gunpowder unseated the knight 
from his horse and placed the common soldier on an 
equal footing with him. Printing opened the world 
of letters to the masses, and Wycliff and others, who 
translated the Bible, became “morning stars of the 
Reformation.” The new learning conserved the results 
of the new scientific awakening and gave to them a 
standing even in the ecclesiastical world. Education 
emancipated the Middle Ages and led men out into the 
modern world of political, intellectual and religious 
liberty. And, strange enough, it was education in 
which science and the Bible joined hands and made 
the modern world; for along with improved methods 
in warfare, with expansion of commerce, with the 
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invention of printing and the mariner’s compass, with 
the discovery of the new earth and the new heavens 
and new sciences, came the insistence upon the open 
page of the Bible to the masses in their own vernacular. 
Give people the open Bible and a genuine regard for 
scientific truth, coupled with the means for the free 
pursuit of study in both, and the Sun of righteousness 
and truth will inevitably arise, dispelling the darkness 
of ignorance and superstition, the authority of ecclesi- 
asticism and the slavery of the body, mind or soul to 
any one other than the Master of us all. Education, 
based upon the liberating principles of the New Testa- 
ment and fortified by the good counsel of true scientific 
knowledge, led the modern world out of the bondage 
of the Dark and Middle Ages into the Promised Land 
in which we now live. 

Any one at all conversant with the history of the 
Reformation knows that it did not have its real begin- 
ning when Martin Luther nailed his ninety-five theses 
to the church door at Wittenberg, but that its real 
beginning was back in those days when Wycliff and 
Erasmus and Huss gave their lives that the people 
might have the Bible. Christian education produced 
the forerunners and leaders, and so made possible the 
Reformation. And then the Reformation itself was 
accomplished by an ever-increasing emphasis upon 
learning. The Protestants promoted education to such 
an extent that the ever-shrewd Catholics saw that it 
was absolutely necessary to enter upon a policy of 
education if the tide of Protestantism was to be stem- 
med. Hence the counter-Catholic Reformation, which 
at bottom was a revival of Catholic education, especially 
education of the children. The Jesuits became teachers 
—great teachers; and the Protestant world can well 
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afford to learn some lessons in education from them. 
The secret of the power of the Catholic Church to-day 
is to be found, not in their hierarchical organization, 
nor their wealth, nor their priestcraft, but in their edu- 
cational policy, even though it be so one-sided and 
incomplete. They train from youth up in those things 
which they wish to perpetuate, and if such a faulty 
education have such power, what would be the power 
of true Christian education pursued as persistently by 
a free Protestantism? 

In a preceding section it was shown that some great 
stategic missionary situations have been lost because 
of a lack of Christian education. While that is true, 
it is also true that the great modern missionary move- 
ment has been largely inspired by education, and that 
its most signal successes have been brought about by 
educational programs intelligently pursued at home and 
on the foreign fields. It is a significant thing that 
modern missions and the modern Bible school arose 
simultaneously. They are twins and ever must be. 
From their birth they have each stimulated the other. 
Christian education as expressed in the Bible school 
and vital missions are joined together more closely 
_ than were the Siamese twins, and he who tries to sep- 
arate them will cripple the life of both. Education, as 
used here, is Christianity expressed intensively, while 
missions is Christianity expressed extensively. 

Men While it is true that the 

great progressive movements of 

the Christian world, such as the Renaissance, the 
scientific awakening, rise of the universities, the new 
learning, the Reformation, missions and the Bible 
school, have all been conditioned upon and accom- 
plished by awakened interest in education—often dis- 
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tinctively Christian education—it is equally true that 
the great pivotal men of Christian history have been 
pivotal men largely because of the power which they 
possessed as a direct result of education. The world 
follows the leadership of educated men, and when 
they have been men well grounded in the Christian 
fundamentals, the world has followed them into paths 
of true progress. To those familiar with religious and 
even secular history the statement of this truth seems 
almost axiomatic; but even though that be true, it will 
not be out of place to recall to our minds some of the 
pivotal men of Christian history, and realize afresh 
the impérative of Christian education as indicated in 
the places of leadership accorded to these men by 
virtue of their education. 

There is Paul. It is generally agreed among 
scholars that Paul, next to its Founder, did more to 
influence Christianity and shape its Western career 
than any other individual. Few men, if any, have 
influenced the world as profoundly as Paul. He occu- 
pied a strategic position in point of time and place, 
and his remarkable religious experience came just at 
a time happily removed from the earthly career of 
Jesus. These things played their part in making him 
an epochal man, but there were other men situated 
even as Paul in these respects. The things that spelled 
the difference between Paul and the others were his 
vast learning based on a thorough education, and his 
profound religious experience. Paul was accorded a 
dominating place of constructive and interpretative 
leadership in Christianity because he was the best 
educated man of his times. On top of his Greek, his 
Roman and his Hebrew training was placed the cap- 
stone of a remarkable personal experience with the 
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ascended Christ and years of deep reflection on and 
profound study of the Christian fundamentals. This 
qualified him to be the leader that he was, and the 
world of his day as well as of subsequent days has 
recognized the qualification. 

Following Paul’s interpretation of Christ and Chris- 
tianity came the inevitable apologies in which the life 
and the system were defended before the world. The 
Greek apologists wrote chiefly in the second century, 
and for the most part gave philosophical apologies, for 
they were usually philosophers. The Latin apologists 
did most of their writing during the third century, and 
they did their work so well that Western Christianity 
was given a stamp of “sweet reasonableness” that made 
of it the predominating and most vigorous type. The 
apologists were all highly educated men. Justin Martyr 
was educated in the Greek schools of philosophy and 
was widely traveled, and brought to his “Apologies” 
a splendidly trained intellect that found ultimate satis- 
faction only in the true philosophy of Jesus. He 
became ‘a star in the West, leading its wise men to 
the cradle of Bethlehem.” His claim was that the 
whole of philosophy was embraced in Christianity. 

Little is known of the personal history of Athe- 
nagoras (177 A. D.), but, judging from his writings, 
especially his “A Plea for the Christians,’ he was a 
highly educated Athenian. He was the connecting 
link between the earlier group of Greek apologists, 
who center around Justin, and the great founder of the 
Alexandrian school, Clement of Alexandria. It is said 
that he was converted to Christianity while reading the 
Scriptures in order to controvert them. “His ‘Apology’ 
and his treatise on the resurrection display a facile 
‘pen and a richly cultured mind. He is by far the 
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most elegant, and certainly at the same time one of the 
ablest, of early Christian apologists.”* He did much 
to discredit pagan philosophy and ‘“‘yoke it to the 
chariot of Messiah.” His very name takes us back 
to Paul on Mars’ Hill, and causes us to rejoice that 
the bread which he cast upon the waters then, after 
more than a century came back in the form of this 
splendid pagan philosopher who mightily exposes the 
followers of the old systems and teaches the Platonist 
and the Stoic to sit at the feet of Jesus. 

Clement of Alexandria® (153-217) was “that man of 
genius who introduced Christianity to itself, as reflected 
in the burnished mirror of his intellect.”” He also was 
a pagan philosopher, born either in Athens or Alex- 
andria. Cyril of Alexandria calls him “a man admira- 
bly learned and skillful, and one that searched to the 
depths all the learning of the Greeks, with an exact- 
ness rarely attained before.” Theodoret says, “He 
surpassed all others, and was a holy man.” Jerome 
pronounces him “the most learned of all the ancients,” 
while Eusebius calls him ‘‘an incomparable master of 
Christian philosophy.” On embracing Christianity, he 
eagerly sought the instructions of its most eminent 
teachers, for this purpose traveling extensively over 
Greece, Italy, Egypt, Palestine and other regions of 
the East. He became the truly ethical philosopher of 
the Christian Fathers, and sublimely begins to treat 
paganism as a creed outworn, to be dismissed with 
contempt, rather than seriously wrestled with any longer. 
He was merciless in his exposure of the entire system 
of “lords many and gods many.” He became the suc- 
cessor of Pantenus in the catechetical school at Alex- 


1“Ante-Nicene Fathers,” Vol. II., p. 127. 
2“Ante-Nicene Fathers,’ Vol. I1., p. 113ff. 
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andria, and had Origen and other very famous men as 
his pupils: His “Exhortation to the Heathen,’ his 
“Instructor” and his “Stromata” make engaging and 
profitable reading for the apologist, the teacher and the 
literateur of the present time. 

Tertullian (160-220) was the creator of ecclesias- 
tical Latinity. He was born in Carthage of heathen 
parentage, and trained for the profession of the law, 
which he practiced in Rome. He was converted to 
Christianity shortly before the end of the second cen- 
tury. Perhaps no other figure in the church of the 
second and third centuries stands out so distinctly as 
does this Carthaginian lawyer. It was no doubt largely 
the result of his training that the expression of Tertul- 
lian’s views was made in such form as to imprint upon 
Western theology a legalistic character which it never 
lost, and which through Augustine passed over into 
Protestantism. He was the first to formulate in Latin 
the principles by which Catholic orthodoxy could infal- 
libly be known. Were it not for his Montanist errors, 
Tertullian would rank among the greatest of the Latin 
Fathers. His “Apology” is a superb attestation of his 
high education and one of the clearest statements to 
be found in any literature of any age. His writings 
were many. They can not be mentioned here. 

Origen (c. 185-c. 254) was the most famous Chris- 
tian writer and teacher of the third century. He was 
born in Alexandria of Christian parentage, and was 
educated in the famous catechetical school of Alex- 
andria under Clement. By many he is considered the 
greatest theologian and Biblical scholar among the 
church Fathers up to that time. He developed the 
allegorical method of interpreting Scripture and was a 
prolific exegete and student of the original text. His 
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“Hexapla” presented the Old Testament in the original 
Hebrew with a Greek translation, and the Greek ver- 
sions of the Septuagint, Aquila, Symachus and Theo- 
dotian—all arranged in six parallel columns. His 
theology was set forth in a treatise called “Peri 
Archon,” and further illustrated in his long apologetic 
work “Against Celsus,” which is probably the most 
important Greek apology we possess. But his greatest 
service was his development of the Logos Christology, 
in which he set forth a pre-existent Logos, eternally 
projected, but subordinate in power and dignity to the 
Father. He made substantial contributions to the 
dogma of the Trinity. But note of Origen, as of all 
these other pivotal men, that he was a brilliantly edu- 
cated man, and, what is equally significant, he was 
born of Christian parents and educated in a Christian 
school. 

Augustine (354-430), Bishop of Hippo, in North 
Africa, the greatest of the Latin Fathers and one of 
the most influential men in Western Christianity, had 
Saint Monica for his mother, was educated as a 
rhetorician, and, after an early life of wickedness and 
skepticism, finally embraced Christianity under the 
influence of Ambrose of Milan and in answer to the 
prayers and faithfulness of his mother. He became 
bishop in 395 and held this office till his death. It 
was a time of political and theological unrest. He 
threw himself into the theological conflict, and in the 
course of his controversies with the Donatists, the 
Manicheans and the Pelagians developed a type of 
theology that has largely dominated Western Chris- 
tianity to the present time. His theories of sin and 
grace, of divine sovereignty and predestination have 
profoundly influenced Christianity. His teachings as 
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to the church and its sacraments have been peculiarly 
welcomed by the Roman Catholic Church, while his 
anthropology and his soteriology have indelibly im- 
pressed Protestantism. Augustine was the Paul of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Next to Paul, it is prob- 
able that he has influenced Christianity more than any 
other individual. And he was an educated man. 

In this group of Christian Fathers, Polycarp, Igna- 
tius, Ireneus, Theophilus, Chrysostom (the “golden- 
mouthed” preacher) and Ambrose (the mighty divine 
of Milan) might have been included with equal pro- 
priety, but space has forbidden. 

When we come to the later centuries, who are the 
men of far-reaching influence? They are the scholars, 
almost without exception. Ulpilas, or Wolf (311-381), 
missionary to the German peoples before they pressed 
into the empire, converted most of them to the Arian 
type of Christianity, reduced their language to writing, 
and gave them the beginnings of a literature. He was 
a tireless student and great scholar. We can not fail 
to mention Jerome (340-420), whose Vulgate version 
of the Scriptures has been the most influential of all 
versions. 

Columba (521-97) and Augustine (d. 604) were 
evangelists who brought the British Isles under the 
cultural sway of Christianity. 

Boniface (680-755), the “Apostle to the Germans,” 
made of them orthodox Christians, and through his tire- 
less efforts and wide learning did much to shape the 
destiny of northern Europe. 

Venerable Bede (673-735), the greatest name in the 
literature of Saxon England and probably the most 
distinguished scholar of his age, was proficient in 
Latin and Greek and knew something of Hebrew. His 
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life was “a light shining in a dark place” in early 
England. His “Ecclesiastical History of England” is 
one of the chief sources for the history of England 
prior to his time. 

Alcuin (735-804) was the great scholar of his half 
of the eighth century, and by virtue of that fact 
became the confidant, preceptor and adviser of Charle- 
magne, who used him to help civilize his subjects. It 
is highly probable that much of the liberality and 
enlightened ruling of Charlemagne were directly due 
to this scholar. He, too, understood Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew. Many of the schools in France were either 
founded or remodeled by him. 

Gregory VII., Hildebrand (1020-85), reformed the 
Catholic Church in morals, promoted Papal ascendency, 
humiliated Henry IV. of Germany, and ranks as one 
of the greatest popes. His dying words were: “I have 
loved justice and hated iniquity; therefore I die in 
exile.” Educated at Rome, and at Cologne and other 
German centers. 

Anselm of Canterbury (1033-1109),a second Augus- 
tine, distinguished as a churchman and. philosopher, 
may be reckoned as the earliest of the schoolmen. 
His writings, “Cur Deus Homo” and “De Concordia 
Prescientie et Predestinationis,’ made an epoch in 
Christian philosophy. 

Abelard (1079-1142), philosopher, theologian and 
boldest thinker of the twelfth century, had one of the 
most tragic careers of all churchmen. Always brilliant, 
always loved, always hated and persecuted, the lover 
of Heloise, the teacher surrounded by thousands of 
students, the virtual founder of the University of 
Paris, a rationalistic Aristotelian philosopher who made: 
his appeal to reason instead of authority and showed. 
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the path to intellectual freedom, thus becoming the 
prophet of the freedom of speech and research for 
which the universities have always stood—Abelard is 
a colossal figure. 

Bernard of Clairvaux (1091-1153), great mystic 
theologian, preacher of the second Crusade, opponent 
of Abelard, advocate of monasticism, prolific writer, 
hymn-writer (‘‘Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee,” 
and others), called the “Mellifluous Doctor,” and his 
writings were termed “a river of paradise.” 

Francis of Assisi (1182-1226), founder of the 
Franciscan Order, by absolute renunciation of the 
world strove to attain evangelical perfection, a mendi- 
cant ascetic with the life of Christ as a model, pro- 
moted missionary work in the Franciscan Order, and 
set the example by going as a missionary to the East. 

Thomas Aquinas (1226-74) is regarded by the 
Roman Church as her greatest master in theology. 
He has been called “Universal Doctor,” “Angelical 
Doctor,” “Prince of Scholastics,’ ‘Doctor of the 
Church,” “Patron of All Catholic Schools,” “The Father 
of Moral Philosophy.” From this we rightly con- 
clude that he was a distinguished scholar and teacher. 
Lectured on philosophy and theology in Rome, Bologna, 
Pisa, Naples, Paris and Cologne. His “Summa The- 
ologia” was the first attempt at a complete theological 
system. He was the embodiment of scholastic methods 
of learning, revived the study of Aristotle and Plato, 
and wrote an exhaustive theological interpretation of 
the Gospels. 

Raymund Lull (?-1315). See section on missions. 

Roger Bacon (1214-94) lived and worked far ahead 
of his age. His experiments in and knowledge of the 
sciences caused him to be accused of dealing in the 
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black art of magic. In his “Opus Majus” he pre- 
sented an encyclopedia of all sciences, including gram- 
mar, logic, mathematics, physics, experimental research 
and moral philosophy. He blazed the way for modern 
scientific study. 

John Duns Scotus (1266-1308), one of the greatest 
thinkers of the Middle Ages, won for himself the title 
“Doctor Subtilis.” He forestalled the most advanced 
philosophical and theological schools of our own times 
by holding that “in addition to natural knowledge, 
revelation is necessary to enable man to know the 
fullness of truth and on the basis of this knowledge 
to fulfill his eternal destiny.” The will is the supreme 
function of the mind, according to him. 

John Wycliff (1320-84) has been referred to in a 
former paragraph as the “Morning Star of the Refor- 
mation.” His real contribution was his insistence upon 
the “right of the individual to form his opinions on the 
basis of the Scriptures and reason, and then to carry 
out these opinions in association with other individuals 
as seems best to him and them.” Real liberty in poli- 
tics and religion had in him one of its earliest and 
staunchest advocates. The modern world owes much 
to John Wycliff and can not know too much about him. 
He enthroned the individual conscience, making it 
responsible alone to the law of Christ. He gave the 
Bible in English to the people and lighted the fuse 
that in time was to set off the Reformation magazine. 
He claimed that “authority in the church depends upon 
the purity with which those who claim authority live 
up to the law of Christ. If they violate that law, they 
forfeit all claim to obedience.” 

John Huss (1370-1415) and Jerome of Prague 
(?-1416) added to the blaze started by Wycliff, and 
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through their fiery zeal and their martyrdom helped 
prepare the way for the Reformation in middle Europe. 

If space permitted, we would include here mono- 
graphs on Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Kepler and 
William Tyndale—all of whom made notable contri- 
butions to their times and were very learned. 

Erasmus (1466-1536) was the great interpreter to 
the peoples of northern Europe of the new intellectual 
movement of the fifteenth century. He was primarily 
a humanist. He was the immediate intellectual pre- 
server of the Reformation, just as Colet (1467-1519) 
in England was its immediate religious preserver. 

Michael Angelo (1475-1564), the very personifica- 
tion of the High Renaissance, being sculptor, painter, 
architect and poet. What Shakespeare was to literature 
in his day, that, and more, Michael Angelo was and 
is to art. He was a product of the Renaissance revival, 
a moulder of the esthetic world of his own day, and a 
prophet of the new ages to come. He is the most con- 
spicuous exponent of the school of fine arts in which 
Christianity expressed itself esthetically. Other con- 
temporary names are Leonardo da Vinci, Giotto, Titian 
and Raphael. : 

Martin Luther (1483-1546) has been called the 
“Founder of Protestant civilization.” In him the fuse 
lighted by Wycliff reached the powder magazine, and 
the resultant explosion shook the modern world into 
existence. All men know him. This word must suf- 
fice here. 

John Calvin (1509-64) applied logic to theology so 
effectively that the world since his day has not been 
able to get away from him. He translated Augustine 
into the later centuries and fashioned a system that 
was even more a type of life than a type of theology. 
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His “Institutes” was the most influential book in the 
Reformation period. 

Philip Melancthon (1497-1560) was the peacemaker, 
the scholar, the educator, of the Reformation. “His 
was the historical, the judicial, the progressive, spirit.” 

Arminius (1560-1609), second only to Calvin in 
influence upon Protestant theology and type of life. 
With him grace was universal and election conditional. 
A contrast of his five points of theology with five cor- 
responding points of Calvin best differentiates the two 
systems. : 

Thomas Cranmer (1489-1556) and Hugh Latimer 
(1485-1555) in England, and John Knox (1505-72) 
in Scotland, sealed the fruits of the Reformation in 
their respective countries. Cranmer and Latimer wrote 
their seals in martyrdom, and to Knox it was given to 
stamp Scotland indelibly with Presbyterianism and its 
usual cultural complement. 

Ignatius of Loyola (1491-1556) had the shrewdness 
to see that the only way to stem the tide of the 
Protestant Reformation was with the counter-Catholic 
Reformation; and this he started, basing it on a revival 
in Catholic education, for the promotion of which he 
founded the Society of Jesus, which became the Jesuit 
Order. His counter-Reformation was largely suc- 
cessful. 

Francis Xavier (1506-52) made a more profound 
impression on India, Ceylon, Malacca and Japan than 
has any other Catholic missionary. His work was 
greatly blessed wherever he went and was of a very 
permanent nature, because he laid the foundation well, 
insisted on religious training, chose his helpers with 
wisdom and had a genius for organization generally. 

Francis Bacon (1561-1626). It has been said of 
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him that he was the last man to sum up within himself 
universal knowledge, the idea being that since his day 
the materials of knowledge have increased so much 
that it is impossible for one man to know everything. 
More and more, men must become specialists. Lord 
Bacon did have vast knowledge, and he exerted a pro- 
found influence on the true scientific attitude. He did 
much toward “inculcating into science the spirit of 
unbiased, accurate and careful observation and experi- 
mentation.” His thesis that “human conditions can 
best be improved by a more thorough acquaintance 
with the world in which human life must be lived,” 
constitutes the basis of all modern sociological human- 
betterment movements that are truly scientific. 

Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), the German philos- 
opher and scientist, in his “Kritik der reinen Vernuft” 
and his “Allgemeine Naturgeschichte und Theorie des 
Himmels,” gave to philosophy what he termed a Coper- 
nican revolution and to science the earliest formulation 
of the nebular hypothesis. He was a true democrat in 
politics, a revolutionist in philosophy and a seer in 
science. 

John Wesley (1703-91) kindled into a blaze the 
smouldering embers of evangelical Protestantism. The 
pendulum had swung back in the Anglo-Saxon world 
from the fervor of the political, ecclesiastical and evan- 
gelical Reformation. The reaction against Puritanism 
had helped it to swing back.. Englishmen at home and 
abroad had become slack in morals, religion and nearly 
every other way. Wesley brought in the revival, and 
it was largely Arminian in opposition to the near-fatal- 
ism of Calvinistic predestinarianism. Wesley kindled 
the fires of modern evangelism. | 

William Carey (1761-1834) began the modern mis- 
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sionary movement. Although he was a shoemaker, he 
taught himself Greek, Latin and Hebrew, and when 
in India mastered many languages, wrote Sanskrit and 
other Oriental grammars and dictionaries, translated 
the Scriptures (or parts of them) into about forty 
Oriental dialects, and altogether is ranked as a pivotal 
man in the history of Christian education and missions. 

Robert Raikes (1734-1811), the founder of Sunday 
schools, must be given a place in the Hall of Fame. 
Christianity will be long in paying to him her debt 
for inaugurating the greatest single factor in modern 
Christian education. 

Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768-1834). The works 
and teachings of this German theologian and philoso- 
pher mark an epoch in the history of Christian thought. 
“He restored religion to its place as a normal and 
necessary element of human nature by pointing out a 
neglected factor, feeling.” Schleiermacher recalled men 
to their rightful spiritual privileges. He made Christ 
central in his teaching, and thereby did much to restore 
evangelical Christianity on the continent of Europe and 
also in Great Britain and America. 

Charles Darwin (1809-82). For a long while 
Christianity thought she had an arch-enemy in this 
naturalist and evolutionist, but now many ecclesiastics 
and philosophers and scientists have come to base their 
teachings and doctrines on evolution. However, con- 
servatists still hold a brief against him and his theory. 
Upon the advent of his doctrine of evolution, so admi- 
rably championed and popularized by Huxley, a revo- 
lution in thought was inaugurated that has perhaps 
more profoundly influenced the world than anything 
since Martin Luther nailed his ninety-five theses to the 
church door at Wittenberg. 
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In this group of men are found those who have been 
leaders of far-reaching influence in the development of 
Christian civilization. They are pivotal men in Chris- 
tian history, and without exception they have been 
highly educated men themselves and have been staunch 
advocates of education for others. The large majority 
of them have been university men. They are the men 
around whom have centered the progressive movements 
of Christian civilization. Kings and captains and 
princes and dignitaries have not been the real leaders. 

The leaders whose leadership has abided, have been 
these men who have dealt in ideas. Armies and parlia- 
ments and church councils and creeds and the birth 
of nations have all revolved around ideas, and at the 
center of the epochal idea has always been a man, a 
trained man, and, in the progress of Christian civiliza- 
tion, a man embodying in his own personality the 
Christian ideals of education. This biographical lesson 
surely must impress us all with the absolute necessity 
for Christian education. 

We have seen that Christianity has lost some of its 
strategic opportunities by its failure to undertake suf- 
ficiently comprehensive educational programs. Exam- 
ples of this were found in the fashioning of patristic 
theology, church organization and worship, and in cer- 
tain missionary opportunities lost in ancient and modern 
times by a failure to educate at home and abroad. 
But, on the other hand, it has been shown that the 
great progressive movements in Christian history have 
invariably been conditioned upon and characterized by 
educational awakenings, and that the pivotal men in 
all these movements have been pivotal men largely 
because they were educated men and advocated the 
ideals of Christian education. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION DEMANDED BY THE 
EXTERNAL CONDITIONS OF FACT. 


“We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time, 
In an age on ages telling— 
To be living is sublime!” 

The pace of life quickens. Progress is cumulative. 
In our age evolution proceeds like revolution. Man’s 
knowledge of and consequent conquest of his environ- 
ment strides forward in almost geometric progression. 
The world around him is bowing down at the feet of 
man as never before. Man’s sense of power increases 
daily. His conquests over the forces of nature con- 
tribute to this more than anything else. Nothing is 
more characteristic of our age than this capture of the 
strongholds of nature. Let us consider some of them. 

The land, the sea, the air, 
are fast being subdued by man 
and made to pay tribute to his 
good pleasure. No longer do we see vast blank areas 
upon the maps. All lands have opened up to the dis- 
coverer. Even the polar regions have been traversed 
and charted. Mountains are barriers no more, but are 
tunneled through with ease by the electric drill driven 
by the power generated from the harnessed rivers. 
Plains that once were barren wastes are made to 
blossom like the rose by vast systems of irrigation. 
Millions of acres of swamp lands are reclaimed by 


drainage. Scientific agriculture multiplies the harvests 
121 


Conquests of the 
Forces of Nature 
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many-fold, and improved machinery makes their gath- 
ering, their transportation and their utilization possible. 
Forests yield themselves willingly—too willingly often 
—to numberless commercial uses. Oil, coal, gas and 
other minerals, stored up through countless ages by 
Nature and kept under lock and key, as it were, are 
now opened up to man and utilized in every conceivable 
way. Railways bind together all sections, and are sup- 
plemented by river, lake and canal transportation, and 
by coastwise and transoceanic steamship lines. Tele- 
phones and telegraphs reduce a continent to a neigh- 
borhood, while ocean cables and wireless telegraphy 
annihilate distance and outspeed the sun in flashing 
news around our globe. 

Seas, that once were barriers to the movements of 
‘peoples, are now the highways of travel, commerce, 
and national and international police agencies. More 
and more, navies are becoming the floating police forces 
of the nations. The waters of one ocean are turned 
into the waters of another ocean by the great canals 
that bear up the ships of the world and reduce their 
woyages by tens of thousands of miles. Submarine 
‘boats dive into the depths of the sea and reveal the 
wonders there. Harbors are protected from invasion 
by submarine mines, while the bed of the ocean becomes 
the secure resting-place of cables that tie continent to 
‘continent and island to island. 

Even the air is being conquered by man. Airships 
sand aeroplanes are commonplace, and what revolutions 
they will effect in the near future no one can tell. But 
far more significant even than the flying-machine is the 
wireless telegraph. Its very conception for awhile 
staggered the imaginations of men, but quickly they 
have adjusted themselves to it; and to-day no ship is 
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thought to be seaworthy without a wireless equipment. 
Great steel towers at strategic points along the coasts 
of this and other countries keep the ether vibrating 
with the messages of life and death, business and 
pleasure, politics and religion. The past century was 
the century of steam, and a wonderful century it was. 
The present one is the century of electricity, and that 
means that it is to be a century of speed and power 
beyond all reaches of our imagination. Our conquests 
of nature in the past have been marvelous, but 

“Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something 

new; 


That which they have done but earnest of the things that they 
shall do: 


“For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 
“Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales. 


“Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a ghastly 
dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 


“Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags were 
furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 

This conquest of his natural environment brings to 
man physical power far in excess of anything he has 
known before. Is he prepared to use it aright? Has 
the conquest come in the fullness of time, or has the 
revelation of these secrets of power been premature? 
Has man sufficient self-control to be equal to the proper 
administration of such control over nature? The 
answer to these questions depends upon the moral fiber 
of the conquerors of nature. Should they be men per- 
sonally acquainted with Jesus Christ, who said: “All 
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power is given unto me in heaven and on earth. . . . Go 
ye therefore”? Should they be men imbued with the 
ideals of Christ and the principles of his Kingdom? 
Should they receive a distinctive Christian education? 

One of the most immediate 
results of this progressive con- 
quest over the forces of nature 
is the vast increase of wealth. It is said that the wealth 
of the world has increased as much in the past one hun- 
dred years as in all the preceding centuries, and three 
times as much during the nineteenth century as during 
the preceding eighteen centuries. The United States 
furnishes the most conspicuous example of conquests 
over nature directed chiefly to the creation of wealth. 
We have grown rich more rapidly than any other people. 


The Vast 
Increase of Wealth 


Our wealth in 1820 was less than two thousand million 
dollars. In twenty years it had doubled, and in forty years it 
had increased eightfold. During the thirty years following, 
from 1860 to 1890, which period included the Civil War, we 
created and accumulated forty-nine thousand million dollars—a 
thousand million dollars more than the entire wealth of Great 
Britain; and, notwithstanding the great increase of population, 
our wealth per capita doubled during this interval. During the 
next fourteen years, from 1890 to 1904, our accumulation in- 
creased forty-two thousand million dollars. Thus in little more 
than half a century, from 1850 to 1904, our wealth had risen 
from seven billions to one hundred and seven billions—an 
increase of more than fifteen-fold. 

The wealth of the Old World is the accumulation of many 
centuries, but 93 per cent. of ours has been created and accu- 
mulated since 1850. For the ten years from 1890 to 1900 the 
average daily increase of our wealth was six million four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. During the first four years of this 


century the average daily increase was nearly thirteen million 
dollars, or twice as great? 


1 Matt. 28:18 (King James Version). 
2“The Challenge of the City,” by J. Strong, p. 11f. (1907). 
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The above statistics appear in a book written in 
1907. They are quite astonishing. But similar com- 
parisons made this year (1913) are far more startling. 
That this is true may be gathered from the estimate 
found in the “World Almanac” for 1913, page 264, 
where the wealth of the United States is given as one 
hundred and thirty billions; Great Britain and Ireland, 
eighty billions; France, sixty-five billions; Germany, 
sixty billions; Russia, forty billions; Austria Hungary, 
twenty-five billions; Italy, twenty billions, etc. It is 
hardly conceivable that since 1904 our wealth has 
increased twenty-three billions. 

It is out of conditions such as these that it becomes 
possible for one man to accumulate a private fortune 
of one billion dollars in a lifetime; and, through 
alliances with a few other men, to control many billions 
more. 

Just think of it! Had Adam lived for the six 
thousand years since his day, and worked three hundred 
days in each year, he would have had to lay aside $555 
each working-day during that time to have accumulated 
a fortune equal to that amassed in a single lifetime by 
a private citizen of our own day. It is quite impos- 
sible to estimate the power which such vast sums of 
money give to the men of our time. How will they 
use that power? Will they regard it as a trust com- 
mitted to them for the benefit of mankind, or will they 
be crushed beneath the weight of their own power? 
Where will the thing end? Shall vast aggregations of 
wealth continue to be centered in the hands of the 
few, or will a more equitable distribution take place? 
The answer to these questions depends upon the degree 
to which the ideals of Christ are implanted in the lives 
of the men of our time. Surely Christian teaching is 
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the only salt that can save our society from decay and 
give to it that standard of stewardship that is of the 
very heart and marrow of the Kingdom of God. 

Now, this vast increase in 
wealth resulting from the con- 
quests of nature makes possible 
extensive programs of human betterment. With the 
increase of material possessions has come a rise in the 
standards of living. And along with both, as a result 
of the spread of democratic ideals in government and 
religion and the consequent higher valuation of the 
rights and the worth of the individual, has come a 
recognition of the right of the average man to partici- 
pate in the benefits of the higher standards of living. 
So, a vast portion of the social order has been per- 
meated with the idea that every man has an inalienable 
right to a fair chance in life—a fair physical chance, a 
fair economic chance, a fair religious chance, a fair 
cultural chance; or, as the Declaration of Independence 
puts it: ‘““We hold these truths to be self-evident—that 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among them are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” This social conception is giving birth to many 
enterprises that at root and bottom are Christian. They 
are the legitimate children of the teachings of Jesus, 
and should be nurtured and directed by his trained 
followers. Among them may be mentioned public- 
health movements, preventive and remedial, which ex- 
press themselves through boards of health, quarantine 
precautions, compulsory vaccination, pure-food laws, 
abolishment of public drinking-cups, sanitary laws, 
playgrounds, parks, fresh-air camps, free health lec- 
tures in public schools and elsewhere, child-welfare 


Programs of 
Human Betterment 
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exhibits, text-books on hygiene and physiology, public 
baths and gymnasiums and other preventive agencies, 
such as the proposed State regulation of marriage, 
wherein the contracting parties must present good bills 
of health, and the activities of the Russell Sage 
Foundation and the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, which latter has done such valuable work 
in its efforts to eradicate the hookworm. Then, of 
course, there is a vast multitude of remedial public- 
health measures, such as hospitals of every description, 
insane asylums, blind institutes, free clinics, sanita- 
riums, free dispensaries, care of children’s teeth at 
public expense in the public schools, prison reforms 
based on the conception that criminals are diseased, 
cleaning out tenement districts, and many others too. 
numerous to mention. 

Another group of movements, looking to the fuller 
participation of the average man in the benefits accru- 
ing from the progressive conquests of nature and the 
increase of wealth, are those economic movements that 
have to do with wages, working-hours, conditions of 
labor, labor organization, participation in profits of 
capital by operatives, co-operative movements of every 
sort wherein fellow-craftsmen, housekeepers, profes- 
sional groups, communities small and large, combine 
and co-operate for mutual economic protection and 
advantage; child-labor legislation, which’ regards the 
ultimate right of the individual, and the state’s civil 
proprietorship in him as a citizen. Out of these move-. 
ments have come the trade schools, the agricultural 
and mechanical schools, the vocational emphasis in. 
public graded and high schools, continuation schools, 
night schools and other agencies for increasing the- 
economic efficiency of the individual, in order that he 
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may have a fair economic chance. And, as a resultant 
of the idea that the individual has a right to share in 
the benefits of nature’s bountiful provisions for man’s 
necessity and comfort, and the recognition of the 
obligation of the state, which is society’s agency, 
created to protect and promote the interests of all the 
members of the social order, there has emerged the 
great movement for legal dissolution of pernicious 
combinations of capital, the regulation of others, and 
the general effort to protect the economic interests of 
all the people against the piratical aggressions of power- 
ful trusts in the hands of the few. 

Then, along with the conquests of nature that have 
made possible the binding together of the ends of the 
earth, rapid communication, national and international 
travel and trade, the mingling of the races one with 
another and their better understanding of each other, 
there has come a fuller sense of brotherhood and a 
deepening realization upon the part of Christians that 
every man has a right to a fair religious chance, which 
means a chance to know the true and living God, a 
chance to hear the gospel of Jesus Christ, and an 
opportunity to learn his lessons of life. Out of that 
fuller sense of brotherhood and its deepening realization 
upon the part of Christians have come the great modern 
missionary movements in home and foreign lands, the 
Sunday-school movement, the Student Volunteer move- 
ment, the Bible and tract societies for the publication 
and distribution of religious literature throughout the 
earth, and the many distinctive educational efforts that 
are motived by Christian ideals. The better knowledge 
of men the world over has reduced to a certain fact the 
theory that all men are religious. The establishment 
of this fact has done much towards strengthening the 


\ 
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conception of the common brotherhood of man, which 
naturally leads to the thought of the Fatherhood of 
God. These two thoughts lead to the inevitable con- 
clusion that all men are entitled to a knowledge of the 
best religion. Hence we have Christianity’s many 
efforts for the religious betterment of men. Shall these 
efforts be further extended, systematized, financed and 
vitalized until the Kingdom of God shall be the dom- 
inating concern of all Christians, and the earth be filled 
with the glory of God as the waters cover the sea? 
That depends largely upon the success of the tasks of 
Christian education. Christian education has brought 
about much of that which has already been done, but 
shall it widen its vision and enlarge its task so as to 
keep pace with the great new power that comes from 
the progressive conquest of the forces of nature and 
the unlimited wealth of the Christian nations? Shall 
Christianity correlate and co-ordinate its educational 
efforts? Shall it feel that its task is completed when 
it has heralded to the ends of the earth the evan- 
gelistic message, or, while doing that, and having done 
that, shall it be brave enough to plan and execute an 
educational program commensurate with the Kingdom 
needs? ‘The answer to these questions depends upon 
the vision that the present Christian leaders have. If 
that vision be a true vision of the comprehensiveness 
of the Kingdom of God and its underlying principles, 
the external conditions of fact that surround us will 
all contribute to the realization of the vision. 

That all men have a right to a fair physical chance, 
a fair economic chance and a fair religious chance 
will more readily be granted than that all men have 
a right tc a fair cultural opportunity. This last idea 


has a hard time to secure a footing in the thoughts 
9 
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of most people. But, nevertheless, there is some prog- 
ress being made even here. Culture has been thought 
of as a luxury which only the favored few may enjoy, 
and, as a matter of fact, only the favored few have 
enjoyed it in the past. The vast majority of people, 
even in the more enlightened Christian nations, are 
wanting in true culture. That is a condition of fact 
that faces us. But the conception that every man has 
a right even to a fair cultural chance is gaining ground. 
There are numerous movements on foot that strive to 
put within reach of all the people in a given com- 
munity certain cultural influences. Among these are 
free public libraries, art exhibits, municipal lecture 
courses, high-class musical concerts at nominal prices, 
circulating libraries, study clubs and the cultural 
features connected with social centers in public schools 
or churches, and, of course, all the distinctive cultural 
values in the various educational systems. The admis- 
sion of this cultural right of every man places those 
who admit it and strive for its realization in the 
advance guard of those who are desirous of establish- 
ing the Kingdom of God here on earth. Especially is 
this true of them if they have the wisdom to see that 
the highest culture is not obtainable apart from that 
religion which is best exemplified in true Christianity. 
The unadulterated teachings and the saving work of 
Jesus Christ constitute the supreme cultural influence in 
the world. Shall-Christian education feel itself called to 
be the sponsor for this conception of every man’s right 
to the enjoyment of some of the cultural opportunities 
of life, especially the supreme cultural influence that 
is found in personal relationships with Jesus Christ? 
It must feel and endeavor to answer that call if it pro- 
poses to be thoroughly Christian. 
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Growing» Another conspicuous fact of 
Internationalism = our times with which Christian 
education must concern itself more and more is the 
growing internationalism. Among the nations there is 
a centripetal force at work that tends to bind the 
peoples of the earth into an ever closer unity. Of 
course, centrifugal forces are still operative, and mani- 
fest themselves in race antagonism, national jealousies 
and commercial exploitations, which produce friction, 
war and commercial strife. But these latter forces, 
which once were dominant forces, are being daily 
reduced, and the other centripetal forces, which at 
bottom are Kingdom forces, are controlling the courses 
of the nations. There is a new comity among the nations 
which has been produced by their closer commercial, 
political and religious relations with one another. An 
international consciousness has been evolved. This has 
resulted in the formulation of codes of international 
law, in political, trade and arbitration treaties, in 
The Hague Tribunal and in international criticism to 
which the nations are becoming peculiarly sensitive. 
This sensitiveness to international criticism is regarded 
as one of the most hopeful and wholesome indications 
of our time. It is one of the main factors in pro- 
moting international arbitration and the peace move- 
ments which are steadily growing in spite of the 
continued increase in armaments. The growing import- 
ance of The Hague Tribunal as an efficient agent for 
the amicable adjustment of important cases between 
leading nations is a fact of the most far-reaching 
significance. This tribunal has been made use of by 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico and Venezuela. Those nations 
which do not desire to be placed in disadvantageous 
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isolation will find it increasingly difficult to refuse to 
submit all reasonable cases of international import to 
this international court. This court should become a 
powerful factor in reducing war and making possible 
a let-up in the increase of armaments. Kidd says: 


We live in the presence of colossal national armaments, and 
in a world, therefore, iu which we are continually met with the 
taunt that force is still everywhere omnipotent. It may be per- 
ceived, however, that beneath all outward appearances a vast 
change has been taking place. In the ancient civilizations, the 
tendency to conquest was an inherent principle in the life of 
the military state. It is no longer an inherent principle in the 
modern state. The right of conquest is indeed still acknowl- 
edged in the international law of civilized states, but it may be 
observed to be a right more and more impracticable among the 
more advanced peoples. Reflection, moreover, recalls the fact 
that the right of conquest is tending to become impracticable 
and impossible, not, as is often stipposed, because of the huge 
armaments of resistance with which it might be opposed, but 
because the sense of social responsibility has been so deepened 
in our civilization that it is almost impossible that one nation 
should attempt to conquer and subdue another after the manner 
of the ancient world. It would be regarded as so great an out- 
rage. that it would undoubtedly prove to be one of the maddest 
and one of the most unprofitable adventures in which a civilized 
state could engage. Militarism, it may be distinguished, is 
becoming mainly defensive among the more advanced nations. 
Like the civil power within the state, it is tending to represent, 
rather, the organized means of resistance to the methods of 
force, should these methods be invoked by others temporarily or 
permanently under the influence of less evolved standards of 


conduct.” 

Another important factor in the growth of inter- 
nationalism is the closer union of organized labor, 
which has in several ways undertaken international 
programs. Efforts at organic union have not met with 


‘Kidd, Art. “Sociology,” “Ency. Brit.” 
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much success because the more radical wings of Social- 
ism have been so active in these organizations that 
they have been self-destructive, and usually brought 
into disrepute. The most notable of such efforts have 
been the “International Association of Workingmen” 
(founded London, 1864), the “International Working 
People’s Association” and the “International Work- 
men’s Association,” the second and third being the 
American wings of the original organization. These 
organizations have been largely displaced by the Social 
Democratic parties of Germany and other countries. 
They have become more national than international. 
However, at present there is a very strong sympathetic 
relationship between workingmen in all the more 
advanced nations. 

These and other international influences, such as 
the great business enterprises engaged in international 
trade, the interlocking of national credit systems, 
foreign investments, foreign missionary interests, the 
“International Hygiene Exhibition” (Dresden, 1911), 
and extensive world-wide travel, have combined to 
produce a vital internationalism that is constantly 
becoming more sensitive to any disturbing element 
in the peace and harmony of the nations. The 
nations are drawing closer together. Or, rather, they 
are being irresistibly drawn together by these cen- 
tripetal forces which the far-visioned Christian leaders 
think are the forces of the Kingdom of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

This section should not close without a reference to 
the “Universal Races Congress” which has been estab- 
lished at London. The object of this congress was, 


1See 1911 Report of Commissioner of Education. 
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in a broad and deep sense, educational. The ends of 
the earth came together for the purpose of consider- 
ing how antagonisms and antipathies that breed hate 
between different races might be lessened and even- 
tually overcome; and this question it was proposed to 
discuss, not on sentimental grounds, but on the basis 
of science, and with the help of the experience of prac- 
tical statesmen and educators. This congress resulted 
in the establishment of the “International Institute,” 
with permanent headquarters in London. The pur- 
pose of this institute is stated as: 


I. To educate the public opinion of the world on the subject 
of the essential unity of mankind. II. To fill a gap left vacant 
by The Hague Tribunal, which concerns itself only with compli- 
cations arising between sovereign nations. The tribunal is a 
‘court, while the institute is to be a forum. III. To encourage, 
and, if necessary, to subsidize, what may be called experiments 
in the pedagogy of backward races.* 


To what extent should Christian education concern 
itself with the study, the interpretation and the direc- 
tion of the new internationalism through its definitely 
trained leaders? The degree to which it does so con- 
cern itself will determine the measure in which these 
forces shall be made and kept Kingdom forces. 

A fifth distinguishing feature 
that characterizes our world of 
fact is the evolution of social- 
ized individualism. Beginning in the early history of 
the Hebrews, individualism. began to be stressed. That 
was one of the most distinguishing characteristics of 
Judaism, and it was a natural outgrowth of the Hebrew 
monotheism, which promoted the conception of the 


Socialized 
Individualism 


* Report of Commissioner of Education (U. S. 1911, Vol. LJ: 
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individual’s personal relationship and responsibility to 
Jehovah the Head of their theocracy. When Jesus 
came, he added the social obligations to the old indi- 
vidualism, saying. “And the second is like unto it, 
Love thy neighbor as thyself.” By precept and exam- 
ple he set forth the ideal standards of socialized indi- 
vidualism. But it is only now that men are waking 
up to a realization of the true significance of his 
standards, and are seriously setting about the task of 
working them out in practical experience. Now, just 
what do we mean by this socialized individualism? 
First, let us understand what we mean by individual- 
ism. Having that clearly in our minds, it will be an 
easy step to add the qualifying term and make it 
socialized individualism. Individualism is a term with 
a philosophic, a political, an economic, an ethical and a 
religious significance. It has a slightly different mean- 
ing in each of these realms, varying more or less as 
the realms differ from one another; but, in the last 
analysis, individualism means that doctrine which holds 
that the individual is the ultimate unit in the social 
order, and emphasizes the independence of the indi- 
vidual in every relation of life. According to this 
doctrine, all institutions exist for the individual. The 
one real thing is experience upon the part of the indi- 
vidual. In philosophy, it is empiricism; in political 
theory, it denies governmental authority, and too often 
conceives of freedom as license; in economics, it is 
epitomized in the phrase “Laissez faire, laissez passer,” 
in ethics, it makes conscience the criterion of all con- 
duct, and holds to the view that everything is right 
which a man thinks to be right; in religion, it empha- 
sizes the individual’s capacity for spiritual apperception 
and his moral responsibility to his Creator, but it fails 
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to socialize that capacity and responsibility. It is just 
here that the precepts and example of Jesus made his 
system different from all others. Jesus was an indi- 
vidualist, but he was more than that. One of the 
most significant things about the teachings of Jesus 
was the emphasis that he placed upon the individual. 
He greatly exalted the individual, so much so, in fact, 
that the individual rightly dates his emancipation from 
the mass from that day in which Jesus spoke his 
matchless parable about the lost sheep. But Jesus 
separated the individual from the mass only to empha- 
size the individual’s responsibility to the mass. His 
was a socialized individualism. 

“Love thy neighbor as thyself;”* “Confess me 
before men”* (for your good and for their good); 
“In that ye did it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto me;’* “Go make disciples . 
teaching ;” “ “And whosoever shall give to drink unto 
one of these little ones a cup of cold water only, in 
the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you he shall 
in no wise lose his reward;’* “Freely ye received, 
freely give;”® “He that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it;’” “And to whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall much be required.”* The parables of the 
unfaithful steward,’ of the pounds” and of the talents” 
constitute a few of the teachings of Jesus as to 
socialized individualism, In all of these the obligation 
of the individual to his fellows is stressed. 

The modern world is fast becoming a democratic 
world. The right of the individual to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness” is the germinal prin- 


*Matt. 22:39. 2Matt. 10:32. 8 Matt. 25:40. 4Matt. 28:19, 20. 
5 Matt. 10:42. ®Matt. 10:8. 7Matt. 10:39. 8Luke 12:48. Luke 16: 
1-8. 10Luke 19:12-27. ™ Matt. 25: 14-30. 
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ciple in this democracy. But along with this germinal 
principle, there is developing the other thought that 
this right of the individual places upon him not only 
the obligation not to disregard the similar right of 
every other individual, but also places upon him the 
duty to promote the life, liberty and happiness of 
others. This is Christian. This is socialized indi- 
vidualism. This is one of the deepest-lying principles 
of the Kingdom of God. Christian education has done 
much towards planting this good seed in the good 
ground of men’s social natures. Shall it continue to 
sow the seed and cultivate the growing conception of a 
socialized individualism? Shall it write it into its 
philosophy, its political science, its economic theories 
and practices, its ethical systems, its theology? Shall 
a socialized individualism be of the very part and 
parcel of Christian education? It will be, if the leaders 
of Christian education be completely mastered by the 
Kingdom principles of Jesus. These principles, applied, 
make true Christian democracy; and true Christian 
democracy will spread throughout the earth just in 
proportion as Christian educators adequately compre- 
hend what is the true scope and spirit of their task. 
Of course no one individual can properly define that 
task in its details. It is a case in which 

The common sense of most must see the task and shape the plan 
That sheds its light of truth upon the path of every man. 

But it is perhaps safe to say at least one or two 
things about the scope and spirit of the task that is 
before Christian educators. In scope, this task is as 
universal as the needs of men for an attained char- 
acter. Wherever men are falling short of the standards 
which God, through his revelations, has set for them, 
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there is a task for Christian education. If men have 
not learned “to do righteousness and justice,” if they 
have not learned “to observe all things whatsoever” he 
commanded, if they are not living their highest and 
best, there the Christian educator has a specific com- 
mand from the Master to set to work. Whatever 
affects the life or the hope of man must be included 
within the subject-matter of his teachings. The Chris- 
tian educator is the one man, above all others, who 
must make the fullest synthesis of the entire life of 
man in all its interests. No man holds a more exalted 
position than the Christian educator, who holds his 
commission as under God. 

That task must be performed in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. There must be a deep reverence for person- 
ality, a genuine love of men and sincere desire to 
promote the Kingdom of Christ in the earth, and 
through it the glory of God the Father. 

The rise of woman is an- 
other remarkable phenomenon 
of our era. Here, again, we are led back to the 
Nazarene for the liberating principle that is setting 
woman free from many of the disabilities under which 
she has labored through the centuries. Woman in a 
peculiar sense owes a debt of gratitude to Jesus, which 
she can never quite repay. He gave woman a place 
of esteem and honor which she had not had before. 
That the Son of God should be born of woman has 
forever exalted motherhood. His attitude toward 
woman throughout his earthly career was always one 
of gentleness and kindly concern. To women he 
addressed some of the greatest of all truths pertaining 
to himself, his Father and his Kingdom. He used 
them to illustrate some of his best parables. He con- 
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stantly received their gracious ministrations, and was 
often in their stimulating company. Among them he 
counted some of his dearest friends and closest fol- 
lowers. He appeared to them first after his resur- 
rection, and by one of them sent messages of cheer to 
his disconsolate disciples. Before his time, woman had 
occupied an inferior place in both public and private 
life, but there is not a single hint in any of his teach- 
ings or his actions that even suggests that he regarded 
her as an inferior in any way. His position on the 
woman question was regarded as radical and was the 
occasion for some doubtful questionings upon the part 
of his disciples. That he should hold converse with a 
lone woman, and a Samaritan woman at that, was a 
strange proceeding to them. Had they, at the time, 
known that he had vouchsafed unto her a more pro- 
found truth as to God’s nature and the kind of worship 
to be rendered unto Him than he had disclosed to them 
up to that time, so far as we have any record, they 
would have been even more surprised. Jesus did not 
hold woman to be “the lesser man;” at least, there is 
nothing in the Scriptures that would so indicate. 

However, when we come to Paul, we find her being 
condemned to silence, and held in a position of sub- 
jection on account of the order of her creation and 
Eve’s part in the fall. In later times, this application 
came to its logical conclusion when monkish literature 
stigmatized her as man’s temptress. It came to be 
regarded as a matter of real merit that a man should 
eschew all relations whatsoever with woman as soon 
as possible after he had been weaned from her. 

Yet even in the Middle Ages the rights of woman 
were occasionally advocated by such persons as Corne- 
lius Agrippa (1509), Russelli (1552), Anthony Gib- 
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son (1599), Paul Ribera and Count Segur. In the 
eighteenth century, woman writers became prominent, 
especially in France. However, they made no progress 
in political rights. Rousseau advocated universal suf- 
frage, and at the same time denied the right of the 
ballot to woman. Schopenhauer describes women as 
big children, examples of arrested development. The 
French Revolution stressed the idea of individual 
rights, but ignored all petitions from women. The 
eighteenth century saw some little agitation of the 
question in America; but it was not until the first third 
of the nineteenth century that its agitation assumed 
any considerable proportions. Interest in the property 
rights of women, the lectures of Frances Wright 
(1820), interest in temperance and the antislavery 
struggle were the principal causes that led to its prom- 
inence in this part of the country. The Civil War 
and interest in Negro suffrage after the war drew 
attention away from the woman question during the 
middle third of the century. But beginning about 
1870, when Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, William Foulke, 
George F. Hoar and Henry B. Blackwell became 
leaders, the movement has had a continual growth, 
until now women have full political, property, indus- 
trial, social and religious rights in many communities 
in this and other countries. The agitation for political 
rights has created more sensation than any other. 
Women feel that they can promote their full rights 
more advantageously and expeditiously through the 
ballot than in any other way, and hence it is that most 
determined efforts are put forth in this direction, and 
here also they meet their most stubborn resistance. 
The entering wedge is most often the winning of the 
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right to vote in school matters. So much of the edu- 
cation of the world, especially in this part of it, is car- 
ried on by the women that only the most bigoted and 
prejudiced can think of denying to woman the right 
to have the suffrage in educational matters. The signs 
of the times unmistakably indicate that the women 
of the modern world are going to win full suffrage 
privileges. It will be a hard struggle for them, but 
they are very persistent; and when once they get 
an idea deeply rooted in their minds and hearts they 
usually work that idea out sooner or later—if not 
one way, then another. It is difficult to see how the 
Christian conception of a socialized individualism can be 
consistently advocated and at the same time woman be 
denied her full rights in any particular. And ultimately 
she must be the judge of what those rights are. 

But it is not only in the political sphere that the 
struggle and the rise of woman is a _ conspicuous 
phenomenon of our times. Her demands for equal 
industrial and educational opportunities are also very 
pronounced. The economic changes of the nineteenth 
century made her demands in these respects absolutely 
imperative. The advent of machinery and the factory, 
to a large extent, displaced the home as an industrial 
center. Most of the domestic industries which were 
hand industries, conducted chiefly by women and chil- 
dren, were transferred to the factory, where a machine 
would do the work of many fingers. These machines 
could often be manipulated by women and children 
quite as well as by men; and since the industry was 
taken away from the home, and since the labor of 
women and children was cheaper than the labor of men, 
it came to pass that women along with the children were 
forced into the factories. Other economic changes 
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forced many more women into labors that formerly 
had been performed only by men. Conditions forced 
women into industry under circumstances often very 
unfavorable to her. Once there, it was to be expected 
that she would soon be engaged in a struggle for her 
industrial rights, for it is a well-nigh universal prin- 
ciple that only those rights are granted to people for 
which they make demands backed up by persistent 
struggle. The demands are being made, the struggle is 
on, many rights have already been won, and many 
more will be won. With privileges have come responsi- 
bilities. With responsibilities has come the need for 
industrial and educational training. The need has 
forced open the doors of a large majority of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Co-education became prev- 
alent in primary, secondary and even higher schools of 
learning. Now, in the United States, co-education is 
the rule in public schools, high schools, with the excep- 
tion of a few in some of the large Eastern cities, 
in most State universities and in other colleges and 
universities. Since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury most of the teaching in primary, secondary and 
advanced schools for women has been carried on by 
women. And the ratio is rapidly increasing, especially 
in the public schools. For example: “In 1900 the 
number of public-school teachers reached the total of 
423,062, with approximately thirty men in each hun- 
dred teachers. In 1909 there were 506,040 teachers in 
public-school service, but the number of men _ had 
dropped to approximately twenty-one to the hundred.” * 
This necessitates the fuller educational opportunities for 
women. To-day, in the United States, they enjoy equal 
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educational privileges with men. Most of the pro- 
fessions have also been thrown open to women. 

Their rise has been rapid. It will continue to be 
so. This fact of our day makes a heavy demand upon 
Christian education. Shall the full liberty of women 
be accompanied by the beneficent results of the glorious 
liberty of Christ wherewith he made them free? Shail 
the multiplication of their activities in political, indus- 
trial and educational realms résult in a blessing to the 
women themselves as well as to the new realms into 
which they enter? Just as it would be in the case 
of men, the answer to this question depends upon the 
individual character of those entering. Mere, then, is 
a vast and an ever-increasing task for Christian educa- 
tion. The entrance of woman into the new world 
places upon her a severe strain that will constantly 
test the quality of her moral fiber. She will need, and 
indeed she has a right to, all that Christian education 
can possibly give her. What response will Christian 
education make to the rise of woman, who was set free 
by Jesus Christ, the author of Christian education? 
The answer to that question depends upon the degree to 
which it recognizes his authority. 

Even a partial discussion of 
prominent conditions of fact 
that characterize our age must 
include a reference to the universal educational pro- 
gram of the state. As has been said before, this is an 
age of growing democracy. A democracy is absolutely 
dependent upon the enlightenment of its citizenship, if 
it is to remain democratic. Hence we see the demo- 
cratic state striving to educate its citizenship. It must 
do so. And it must strive to educate all its citizen- 
ship at least in the fundamentals of literacy. Democ- 
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racy can not thrive upon ignorance. Thus we witness 
the educational program of the state, which, whatever 
it may be in fact, must of necessity be universal in 
theory. No modern state has realized the ideal in its 
educational program. But progress is being made in 
them all. In none of them is progress more notable 
than in the United States. A few comparisons will 
be suggestive at this point. 


In 1902-03, 20.04 per cent. of the population of the United 
States were enrolled in elementary schools. Canada and Switzer- 
land show about the same percentage. Then follow England, 
Germany, the Netherlands and Norway. Italy had only 7.6 per 
cent. of her population in elementary schools in 1902-03, while 
in Russia this percentage was 3.3. The United States also leads 
in the amount expended for elementary education, whether we 
calculate the rate of expenditure per capita on the total popula- 
tion or per pupil on the enrollment in the schools. The average 
expenditure per pupil in 1902-03 was $22.75, about double that 
of England, France or Prussia. Italy spent, in 1902-03, $5.30 per 
pupil; Russia, still less. The United States spent on elementary 
education, in 1902-03, $3.15 per capita on the total population. 
England followed with $1.99 per capita.’ 


Some items from the 1911 report of Commissioner 
P, P. Claxton will further demonstrate the progress 
that state education is making in this country. He 
says in the introduction to the general report: 


Never have the people shown more clearly their interest and 
faith in education and in schools of all kinds and grades. Within 
the decade (1900-10) the average length of the public-school 
term in the country as a whole increased twelve days, or eight 
and one-third per cent. . . . The number of teachers in the 
public schools increased nearly twenty per cent. The average 
monthly salary for male teachers increased about thirty-five per 
cent.; for female teachers, about twenty-five per cent... . The 
value of all public-school property increased more than seventy- 


+See article on ‘National Education, Systems of,” in the “New Inter- 
mational Encyclopedia,” Vol. XIV., p. 262. 
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five per cent., the income of public schools more than eighty- 
three per cent. The number of children in public kindergartens 
increased more than forty per cent. The number of public high 
schools in the country increased more than seventy per cent.; 
the number of public high-school pupils more than seventy-six 
per cent. The appropriations of public funds for normal schools 
for the education and professional training of teachers increased 
140 per cent. .. . The productive endowments of universities, 
colleges and schools of technology increased sixty-five per cent. 
The incomes of such institutions, exclusive of additions to 
endowments, increased 173 per cent. Professors and instructors 
increased sixty-one per cent. and the number of students sixty- 
seven per cent. . . . Within the decade the percentage of illit- 
eracy for all classes of people of the United States has decreased 
from 10.7 per cent. to 7.7 per cent.; for native whites, from 4.6 
per cent. to 3 per cent.; for colored people, from 44.5 per cent. 
to 30.5 per cent. The total value of all public-school property 
has increased from $550,531,217 in 1900 to the enormous sum 
of $967;775,587 in 1909. 

This progress in interest, equipment, adaptation and appre- 
ciation is very gratifying, but it serves chiefly to call attention 
to the vast amount yet to be done before we shall have begun 
to attain anything like the ideal of education necessary in our 
Civic, industrial and social democracy. The individual and 
social welfare alike demand the highest and best possible educa- 
tion for every individual, and a constant readjustment of ideals 
and methods to the ever-changing requirements of our develop- 
ing institutions. . . . In the schools of city and country alike 
the great problem of moral education is yet to be solved. 
Knowledge is power. That this power may be used for the 
public welfare, it must be directed by a right understanding of 
human relations, by strong purpose and good will. Right moral 
education must come to be understood as an essential part of 
the function of public and private school alike." 


A further reading of this report will indicate that 
much is yet to be done, especially in the South, although 
this section of the country shows more rapid progress 
than any other, speaking relatively. 


1 Report of Commissioner of Education (1911), Introduction. 
10 
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In the Southern States the average length of the school 
term has increased from approximately five months to over six 
months, and the average number of days of schooling given 
every child from five to eighteen years of age has increased 
from forty-five to fifty-six days. 

The public high schools for white children in the Southern 
States have increased in numbers in a very encouraging manner. 
In 1900 there were, as shown by figures furnished this office, 
1,032 public high schools for white children; by 1910 this number 
had increased to 2,194, or more than 100 per cent. The number 
of teachers employed for these schools had increased from 
2,648 to 6,482, or more than 144 per cent. The number of 
students in 1900 amounted to 62,289; in 1910 there were 137,469, 
a growth of 120 per cent.’ 


From these comparisons it is very evident that the 
United States is rapidly pushing ahead toward its goal 
of an educated democracy. Illiteracy is fast being 
reduced and standards of literacy are constantly being 
raised. But the education furnished by the state is of 
necessity limited in its nature. While in theory it is 
universal, in the sense that an opportunity for securing 
the rudiments of learning is furnished to all, in fact 
the content of that education is limited—very limited. 
As was read above in the statement of Commissioner 
Claxton, the state has as yet scarcely addressed itself 
to the problem of the moral instruction of its citizen- 
ship as represented in its schools. Its goal has been, 
and still is, the simplest sort of intellectual training 
for the masses and more advanced intellectual training 
for those who wish it. Moral and religious training 
has been omitted. The state has expected its children 
to gain these from some other source. Religious 
instruction will always have to be acquired elsewhere 
than in state schools so long as the principle of separa- 
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tion of church and state is a cardinal principle of our 
Government; but it is to be most earnestly desired that 
the state shall attempt definitely to give moral instruc- 
tion to the vast majority, who will always be chiefly 
dependent upon public education for moral instruction, 
unless it come to pass that the Sunday schools and 
other religio-moral institutions shall greatly extend 
their operations until all the children of our nation 
be served by them. In the meanwhile, millions of our 
children grow up without any very definite moral 
instruction. This is a challenge to the state, and doubly 
a challenge to all the agencies of Christian education 
which believe that moral and religious training is 
essential to the ultimate progress and stability of our 
institutions. 

The highest and only true culture must have a 
moral and religious basis. Culture divorced from either 
will quickly cease to be culture. And yet our state can 
not give the one and does not give the other. Surely, 
then, here is an abiding and imperative obligation rest- 
ing upon Christian education. And right here let it 
be said again, with all possible emphasis, that by Chris- 
tian education is not meant simply denominational col- 
leges and academies. These are included. But the 
term is meant to apply to all those educational agencies 
which are free to teach morals and religion, Christian 
morals and the Christian religion, without having to 
offer apologies to anybody—those institutions that are 
expected to do much teaching, and are failing in their 
supreme function unless they are teaching these things 
which cause men to do righteousness and justice and 
lead them to strive to observe all things that God wants 
his people to observe in order that they may attain 
unto their highest and best. 
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Knowledge is power. And the greater the power 
without moral and religious foundation, the more dan- 
gerous it may be. The more the state succeeds in its 
present educational program, the greater will be the 
need for that kind of education which we call Chris- 
tian. 

The president of a large denominational college was 
heard to say recently: “Since there must be a separa- 
tion of church and state, there can be no sort of 
relation between the denominational college and the 
state system of education.” Could anything be more 
short-sighted? And he did not refer to organic rela- 
tionship alone, but by his explanatory remarks indicated 
that he thought of the two as functioning in totally 
different realms, with wholly different aims and each 
absolutely independent of the other. It was very evi- 
dent that he had not thought the matter through and 
had made no sort of synthesis of the educational prob- 
lems of our country in his thinking. And what was 
true of him is equally true of many other educators. 
State educators fail to recognize the superlative value 
of the work which the denominational colleges and 
other distinctive Christian institutions must do; and, 
on the other hand, it too often happens that the 
denominational educators are wanting in a true con- 
ception of their dependence upon and obligation to the 
state educational system. If the religious institutions 
are performing the function which is the very reason 
for their existence, then they are contributing to the 
state an invaluable element; namely, moral and religious 
instruction—two things that the state, as such, does not 
give, and which even the most secular mind must 
- regard as essentia! to a permanent Christian civilization. 
The state must never forget that. At the same time, the 
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religious educators must realize that the vast majority, 
of those whom they essay to instruct come to them 
from the primary state schools. Unless the churches 
propose to provide all types of education from the 
kindergarten to the university, it is: inevitable that the 
public schools of the state will constitute the basis of 
their educational work. With the exception of the 
Catholics, practically all of the denominational schools 
recruit their student bodies from the state schools; 
and on account of the fact that many of the denomina- 
tions do not provide high-grade universities, it follows 
that many of these students in the denominational 
institutions, who came from the state public schools, 
go back into the state university or technological school 
for advanced work. Thus the religious schools are 
very closely related to the state systems of education. 

But there is another relation between the religious 
schools and the state systems of education. It 1s a 
relation of obligation. The religious schools, by which 
is meant organized Christian education, not only have a 
mission to perform for the state system, but they have 
a mission to the state system. It is their opportunity 
and their obligation to give coloring to the whole pro- 
gram of state education, to influence directly and indi- 
rectly the entire system. Directly, it will be done ~ 
through the teachers and educational directors which 
the distinctive Christian institutions will furnish the 
state system. Indirectly, it may be done by having 
such high standards of efficiency in the Christian 
schools and turning out from them such superior 
products that the state system shall be driven to the 
necessity of constantly raising its ideals and increasing 
its efficiency. 

The virtues as well as the disabilities of the state 
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system of education constitute a ringing challenge to 
Christian education to be and do its best. 

Many other external conditions of fact that char- 
acterize our time might be shown to present demands 
for Christian education, but surely a good case is made 
out without further extending the list. It would be 
difficult to imagine what would quicken the pulse, 
strengthen the will and steady the nerve of the Chris- 
tian educator, if those external conditions of fact 
already discussed do not do it. The conquests of the 
forces of nature; the unlimited wealth that is at hand; 
the many programs for human betterment, which are 
Christian at bottom; the development of an _ inter- 
national consciousness; the evolution of socialized indi- 
vidualism ; the rise of woman, and the universal educa- 
tional program of the state, each and every one sound | 
forth a clarion call to the Christian educator to lengthen 
his cords and strengthen his stakes in the name of the 
Master who wants all his servants to attain unto their 
very best. 


CHAPTER IX. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION DEMANDED BY THE 
INTERNAL CONDITIONS OF THE 
THOUGHT WORLD. 


It has been argued that Christian education is 
demanded by the external conditions of fact that sur- 
round us. It is now proposed to show that a similar 
demand is made by the internal conditions of the 
thought world of modern times. The new fields in 
the thought world will be discussed first, and the new 
spirit in the thought world of our day will be discussed 
in the second place. These two discussions will lead us 
to a consideration of the distinctive modern test to 
which Christian education and all other activities of 
Christianity are being subjected. 

The modern age has seen 
the development of such natural 
sciences as physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, geography, mineralogy, botany, zoology, 
physiology, archeology, geology and eugenics. Some 
of these, as physics, chemistry and astronomy, are 
ancient sciences, while others of them, such as geology, 
archeology and eugenics, are exceedingly modern. But 
even these older natural sciences have been revolution- 
ized and developed in our modern time to such an 
extent that they, when compared with their older 
forms, are almost new sciences. Empiricism, which is 
the philosophy of the scientific methods that begins 


with facts and from these deduces a law, has made 
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possible the rapid development of both the natural and 
the mental sciences. It is by the ascertainment of 
their natural laws that so many of the forces of nature 
have been conquered. Dr. H. C. King says: “We live 
in a world enlarged for our thought quite beyond the 
possibility of conception by earlier ages; enlarged in 
the infinite spaces of the revelations of astronomy ; 
enlarged in the mighty reaches of time; measured not 
only by geological, but by physical, research; enlarged 
in perception of inner, endless energy, microscopic as 
well as telescopic, and compelling our admission even 
far beyond all possibility of vision.” The telescope 
has expanded the macrocosm until the mind of man 
is staggered by its infinite reaches; and the microscope 
has delved down into the microcosm until a new uni- 
verse is revealed in the dewdrop. The development of 
the natural sciences has been made possible by the new 
attitude of mind toward scientific truth, and, because 
of their development and the message which they have 
spoken, that attitude of mind has become scientific. 
No greater blessing could have come to the world than 
that men should be willing to face facts. And that is 
what the scientific mind must do. The development of 
natural sciences has forced men to be scientific in other 
than the realms of the natural sciences. 

But in natural sciences there is a permanent need 
for contribution that Christian education can make. 
Science is cne of the most faithful handmaidens of 
religion, and right well has she served religion. Science 
has infinitely extended men’s conception of the created 
order, and thus has infinitely extended their conception 
of the Creator. In so doing she has wrought well for 
religion—but not well for some religionists. Some one 
has said that there can be no conflict between ultimate 
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science and ultimate religion, though frequently there is 
conflict between scientists and religionists. Now, while 
it is true that science has served religion, it is equally 
true that science must draw from religion those prin- 
ciples of reverence and honesty and sincerity, and even 
faith, without which it can not succeed in its task. The 
telescope reveals most of ultimate truth when adjusted 
to the eye of the honest and fearless Christian. And 
the microscope has its power multiplied many-fold 
when held in the steady hand of the man who can 
recognize the footprints of the Creator throughout His 
creation. The natural sciences invite the Christian 
educator to claim them as his very own and to feel 
that they will serve his Master with all the truth that 
is within them, for they are good servants. 

Psychology, the science of 
the mind, is a modern develop- 
ment, and it has done much towards revolutionizing 
the whole thought world. All of the old mental 
‘sciences have had to be restated in the light of psy- 
cholegy, and many of the newer ones are expressed 
in the very terminology of psychology. Even theology 
and other religious sciences are now being stated in 
psychological terms. Pedagogy leans heavily upon 
psychology. Biography, history, anthropology, ethnol- 
ogy, sociology, medicine and religion call for a deep 
study of their psychological foundations. Even wor- 
ship and the church ordinances are found to have 
psychological bases that constitute their ultimate values. 
The psychologist claims a passport to the inner shrines 
of religious experience. He talks and writes about the 
psychology of conversion, of revivals, of repentance 
and of faith, and he does it to the furtherance of 
religion, expecially if he bases his utterances upon 
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experience, and upon observation which is accompanied 
by a sympathetic understanding. Psychology places 
the individual, the family, the state, the social group, 
the nation, the race, beneath its scalpel and dissects 
their psychic processes. Its activities at times become 
much like those of the “Word” which are reported in 
Heb. 4:12: “For the word of God is living and active, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword, and piercing 
even to the dividing of soul and spirit, of both joints 
and marrow, and quick to discern the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.” 

Psychology has opened up vast fields for Christian 
education, and fields which possess peculiarly congenial 
soil for the seed that the Christian educator has to sow. 
Psychology, which deals with psychic processes, and 
of all the sciences draws nearest to the realm of the 
‘spirit, needs, above all else, the moral insight and 
guidance which Christian education can best supply. It 
is a matter of deepest significance to Christianity that 
the psychologist is so very active in every department 
of the thought world of our day. If the Christian 
educators will only realize this, they will extend a glad 
welcome to every honest psychologist, they will do all 
in their power to promote this fruitful science, and 
‘many of them will become psychologists themselves. 
They will lay great stress upon it in the curricula of 
their colleges and universities. They will be both theo- 
‘retical and practical psychologists. Psychology natu- 
rally belongs to religion, and Christian education should 
therefore appropriate not only its findings, but also its 
processes. Christian schools should be equipped with 
the very best laboratories, libraries and teachers of 
psychology, so that this noble science may best appeal to 
every student in them 
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Sociology is such a new 
science and covers such a vast 
realm—the realm of human welfare and human prog- 
ress as a whole—that it is doubtful whether or not it 
should be called a science. But the fact that it makes 
the attempt to consider all the data of the social order 
entitles it to be thought of as nearest approximating 
the true science of society. While it is true that 
sociology has essayed to be a “science” only within 
modern times, it is none the less true that the philos- 
ophy of social relations is one of the most ancient 
parts of human wisdom. The sacred books and the 
laws of Egypt and of Babylon, of Palestine and of 
Greece, abound in empirical maxims of domestic and 
public economy, social justice and statecraft. In none 
of these writings, however, were scientific methods of 
investigation strictly followed, and in none of them 
after Aristotle did there appear the conception of a 
comprehensive social science. They were penetrating 
studies of special phases of social phenomena, not 
explanations of society as a whole. 


Sociology 


The conception of a comprehensive social science we owe 
to Auguste Comte, who invented for it the objectionable name 
“sociology.” . . . He regarded society as a perfect unity and 
protested against the attempt to investigate religious, economic 
or political phenomena apart from one another, as necessarily 
misleading. . . . However, the concept of a general sociology 
left little impression upon scientific thought until Herbert 
Spencer wrote “The Study of Sociology” (1873) and made the 
“principles of sociology” an integral part of his system of “syn- 
thetic philosophy.” . . . Spencer’s system is an explanation of 
society in terms of evolution. He regards society as an organ- 
ism, which undergoes integration and differentiation.’ 


Thus we see that it is only within the past third 
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of a century that systematic sociology has been put 
upon a comprehensive scientific basis. And even yet, 
as a science, it is in its infancy. 

However, it is one of the few conceptions that has 
gripped the minds of men, which holds within itself 
the comprehensiveness of idea that characterizes the 
Kingdom of God, as described by Jesus. The King- 
dom of God upon the lips of Jesus is the biggest idea 
that the human mind has ever tried to grasp; and that 
science which conceives of society as a unity, and 
seriously sets to work to study and influence it as a 
whole, is a science which calls for the hearty co-opera- 
tion and assistance of all Kingdom-builders. There is 
no calculating how much the Kingdom has been put 
forward by the work of the sociologist. He has intro- 
duced methods of investigation that are revolutionizing 
the work of the churches. He has brought to light 
an infinitude of social facts upon which may be based 
the more intelligent activities of religious agencies. He 
has widened the churches’ conception of their function 
and of their legitimate spheres of activity. He has 
done this, although he did not propose so to do. In 
fact, sociology has often been hostile to religion. This 
hostility manifested itself at the very beginning of 
modern sociology in-Comte’s positivism, and has fre- 
quently become pronounced since his time. As taught 
in the great universities to-day, sociology is often non- 
Christian, if not anti-Christian. But to the extent to 
which sociology ignores the religious factor in society, 
to just that extent does it fail to be a true science. 
For every true science must consider the facts—all of 
them. And even the casual student of society must 
admit that “man is incurably religious.” The Christian 
religion can not be ignored as one of the most impor- 
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tant factors in the social order. The sociologist pro- 
poses to work for the establishment of the ideal social 
order; but, if he only knew it, that is the identical goal 
of the Founder of Christianity, which he called the 
Kingdom of God. The church may have lost sight 
of the goal at times, in its contemplation of the way of 
attaining unto the goal; but that does not alter the fact 
that the idea of society as a whole being permeated by 
the leaven of the Kingdom is in its origin a Christian 
conception. No, no, the sociologist has not discovered 
anything new. He has hit upon a Kingdom concept, 
and is striving to work it out on a purely scientific 
basis. He is often at fault in his method, and he 
frequently fails properly to value the divine means of 
regenerating society through the personal regeneration 
of the individual. Too often he tries to work from 
without, instead of from within; he applies his mus- 
tard plaster to the back of society as a whole, when 
what is actually needed is an internal regeneration of 
the individual. The Christian sociologist, with a true 
conception of the Kingdom of God and its principles, 
is the only genuine sociologist. : 

This places upon Christian education another tre- 
mendous task. The Christian colleges and universities 
and theological seminaries must establish chairs of 
sociology and make them the very best. The subject 
must be taught in the light of the Kingdom of God. 
It must be given its true Christian background. The 
sociologist’s conception of the unity of society must 
be expressed in terms of the Kingdom. The whole 
subject belongs to the household of Christianity, and 
Christian education should appropriate it and make it 
serve its true mission. Otherwise sociology may be alien- 
ated from its mother, Christianity. 
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The comparative study of 
religions is a new field in the 
thought world. Raymond Lull (1235-1315) tried to 
get the people interested in the study of Mohammedan- 
ism, and to that end managed to inaugurate in a num- 
ber of the European universities chairs of Oriental 
languages. In a sense, he was the prophet of the 
modern comparative study of religions; but he was 
so far ahead of his times in this respect that he suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing but little of permanent value. 

The remarkable advance in the means of communi- 
cation between the nations, which our era has wit- 
nessed, has led to a much better understanding of one 
another among the nations. The new internationalism 
has brought about not only closer trade and political 
relationships, but the great world religions have been 
introduced to. one another. The modern missionary 
movement has brought Christianity face to face with 
all faiths. One course of action would have been for 
Christianity to ignore the values in the other religions, 
and, considering them all as wholly heathen and bad, 
set to work to announce to them the gospel, thus fixing 
their responsibility and increasing their condemnation 
in case they did not embrace Christianity, and so feel 
that the full missionary obligation had been discharged. 
Some have held to this view of missions. But it is 
inevitable that such a view will destroy itself. It can 
not prevail. Another course of action, which is the 
true one, is prevailing to-day, and it has as one of its 
immediate products the comparative study of religions. 
This means that the Christian places his religion along- 
side the heathen religion and compares them point by 
point. This comparative study of religions has a 
double value. It strengthens the Christian in his own 


Comparative Religion 
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faith and drives him to a firmer grip upon its essen- 
tials. It greatly increases his knowledge of the other 
religion-and thereby enables him to work with it more 
intelligently. It leads him to a fuller understanding 
of the other man and his faith, and thus enlarges his. 
sense of the brotherhood of man. On the other hand, 
where the heathen is induced to engage in this com- 
parative study, he is led to see the advantages of the 
higher and truer faith which Christianity claims to be, 
and to just-that extent becomes dissatisfied with the 
lower system that is his own. Some would say that 
this creating of dissatisfaction upon the part of the 
heathen with his own is an unhappy thing to do. They 
say that the evolution of the Chinaman’s religions— 
for he has several—is a natural thing, and that that 
which he has developed is best for him, because it is a 
logical outgrowth of his own religious genius. This 
theory would be all right were it not contradicted by 
so many facts. A comparative study of religions shows. 
that the heathen faiths produce an inferior civilization. 
This is true whether the comparison be made between 
the heathen and the Christian systems as a whole, or 
between the individuals as a heathen and a Christian. 
The actual products of Christianity are superior to all 
others under whatever conditions the comparisons be 
made. Experience shows that Christianity in its purity 
has so many universal qualities that it is suitable to all 
peoples under all conditions, and that the religious 
genius of any people can have its fullest and loftiest 
expression in and through the Christian religion. A 
comparative study of religions can bring nothing but 
blessings to Christianity, for it can stand the com- 
parison better than any other. If Christians generally 
could be induced to inform themselves about the prom- 
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inent features of the great ethnic faiths, and if the 
leaders and students of these other great religions could 
only be persuaded to make a fair study of Christianity, 
it would not be long before a tidal wave of the Chris- 
tian religion, pure and undefiled, would sweep over all 
the earth; for there is nothing more cumulative than 
true spiritual religion when linked with intelligence. 

It hardly seems necessary to ask the reader if, in 
his judgment, Christian education has a great oppor- 
tunity and a great obligation to enter this new field 
in the thought world, which has been opened up by 
the comparative study of religions. To ask the ques- 
tion is to answer it; for it is very apparent that this 
study is yet in its infancy, and has been brought forth 
by the sincere desire of students, chiefly Christian 
students, to arrive at the facts about religion in all its 
fcrms. That which has been done and its good results 
should be powerful incentives to all Christian educa- 
tors, whether at home or in the foreign fields, to foster 
this comparative study of religion in every possible 
way. Much has been done by purely scientific investi- 
gators, but it is often true that their work has not 
brought forth the good results which it should have 
yielded, for they have not brought to it the sympathetic 
understanding of personal religious experience, without 
which it is difficult, if not impossible, to achieve the 
best results even in the scientific laboratory. There are 
certain elements in all religions, and especially in the 
one true religion, which defy analysis by the scientist 
who is nothing but a scientist. There are certain doors 
which unlock only to the key of experience. And for 
this reason, if for none other, it behooves the Christian 
educator to possess the territory opened up by the 
comparative study of religions. 


baile 
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The New Theology There are other fields in the 
and : 
thought world which call loudly 
The N i are 
POSES tg for the best Christian educa- 
tion. They are not called new fields, because, as a 
matter of fact, they are exceedingly old. But because 


.of the new turns which their modern development has 


taken, a new challenge is made to Christian education 
to perform its functions in a way that it has never 
done. Especially does this challenge come from the 
new theology and the new philosophy. It is not meant 
to limit the use of these terms to their technical mean- 
ing. There is a school of theology called the “New 
Theology”; but the term, as used here, has a wider 
meaning than that. It means the entire effort to 
formulate theology in the light of modern science, 
philosophy and religion. It means that process and 
result of restatement of theology in terms of modern 
knowledge. It is the effort to make theology catch up 
with religion. True religion is ever fluid. Theology 
ever tends to be static and to crystallize. Christian 
theology was first crystallized in the fourth century at 
the Council of Nicea. After the Athanasian Creed 
(fifth century), theology received little modification 
until the era of the Protestant Reformation, when the 
Germans in their Augsburg Confession, the English in 
their Thirty-nine Articles and their Westminster Con- 
fession, and the Continental Calvinists in their several 
confessions (the Helvetic Confessions, the Tetrapol- 
itan Confession, the Gallic Confession, the Heidelberg 
Confession, and the Belgic Confession), made some 
advance and forced the Catholics to attempt a restate- 
ment of their theology at the Council of Trent (1545- 
63). However, the older theology, which is_ best 


described as Augustinian, and the Protestant theology, 
11 
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which is best represented by the term “Calvinism,” are 
essentially the same. They hold the same views as to 
God and His nature, as to man and his nature, and 
as to the way of getting the two together. Calvinism 
emphasizes the total depravity of man more than the 
older theology, the difference being one of degree, not 
of kind. Essentially the same terminology is found in 
both. 

Sixteenth-century theology, which is really fourth- 
century theology, held the undisputed field until the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Here we find several 
factors clamoring for a restatement of theology in sub- 
stance and in terminology. Missions, science and phi- 
losophy are the most urgent of those insisting upon 
the restatement. As to God, the old theology laid 
almost exclusive emphasis upon His _ transcendence. 
The demand is made that theology shall give equal 
recognition to His immanence that it gives to his tran- 
scendence, for the entire drift of missions, science and 
philosophy is to hold that they are both true doctrines 
of God. Again, in the light of the truth that God is 
in all His universe and therefore in man, it is demanded 
that theology shall modify its doctrine as to the total 
depravity of man. Psychology, sociology and com- 
parative religion unite in their insistence upon a modi- 
fication of this doctrine. They each find so many 
footprints of the divine in human nature that they can 
not believe it to be wholly corrupt. They find so many 
evidences of an eternal incarnation that they are 
desirous that theology shall, by recognizing such a 
truth, raise man from the pit of total depravity and 
place him upon the high plateau of divine immanency 
where he may reach out after God, and, finding Him 
very near, have fellowship with Him. 
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Another demand is that the language of theology 
may be made more modern. Much of the old theology 
is couched in such phraseology that only the technical 
theologian understands it. 

The new philosophy is represented by such men as 
Royce, James, Eucken and Bergson. These several 
men do not stand for the same things in the details of 
their philosophy, but the great undercurrent of their 
philosophy is the same. It is philosophy with a scien- 
tific basis. Nor does this scientific basis exclude the 
supernatural and the spiritual. It may not at times 
positively include them, but, at least, it does not exclude 
them. Especially is this true of Royce and James. 
The experiments of these scientific philosophers have 
led them into the realm of the subconscious or sub- 
liminal self, as it is called; and the result has been a 
new attitude toward the spiritual world. In these two 
men, philosophy and science combined to produce a 
receptive attitude of mind toward the invisible things 
of the spirit. But Eucken and Bergson have gone 
further than Royce and James and have replaced their 
passive, receptive attitude with a positive “activism.” 
The pragmatism of Royce and James has become the 
spiritual positivism of Eucken and Bergson. These two 
men have sounded a new note of spiritual assurance 
. in the philosophic world that has found a responsive 
chord in the popular mind. Theirs is the first positive 
note in philosophy since the conquest of the field by 
pure science. They seem to be blazing a trail out of 
the wilderness of doubt and materialism into which 
science and the higher criticism led the thought world, 
and the people seem anxious to follow along that trail. 
An extract from the leading editorial in a great daily 
newspaper (the Louisville Herald for March 24, 1913) 
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will not only place before the reader a good apprecia- 
tion of the significance of the work of Eucken and 
Bergson, but it will also serve to impress him with the 
popular interest that there must be in the new philos- 
-ophy when a great daily adorns its editorial columns 
with such an article. This is the editorial in part: 


DEMOCRACY AND THE PHILOSOPHIC REVIVAL. 


As interesting as the remarkable quickening of the demo- 
cratic spirit is the revival of philosophy that has suddenly 
commanded the attention of many of an audience almost popular 
in its inclusiveness. 

The names of Henri Bergson and Rudolf Eucken are chal- 
lenging consideration in the pages of the magazines and the 
daily newspapers. What does the emergence of these men from 
the cloister and the classroom mean in this age of commercial- 
ism? How does it come that they are discoursing of seeming 
alistractions and remote idealism to crowded audiences in the 
big cities of our land? 

Not in many years have voices been raised that reached 
beyond a-narrow circle of interest with messages such as these 
men bring. The phenomenon challenges curiosity. It must 
surely be related in some way to the trend and spirit of the 
‘age. It is not so striking in the novelty of what these teachers 
say, as in the response their teaching elicits. Indeed, there is 
little really new in their philosophies, but there is much that 
is unwonted in the public attitude toward them. They might 
have kept on endlessly elaborating their views in the College 
de France or the University of Jena, and little significance would 
‘have been attached to their expositions; but when we discover 
‘them the centers of absorbed interest for audiences of vastly 
varying elements, we begin to suspect, not merely a peculiarity 
of viewpoint or presentation, but some strarge stirring of the 
public mind and soul, some awakened aspiration that is reaching 
out after experiences or sustenance not to be found in the com- 
mon exercises, indulgences and pabulum of the daily life. 

What is it these men have to sav? Only by grasping a little 
of their message can we hope. to understand the meaning of the 
Tesponse it has quickened. In the teaching of each man there 
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is a common note—the whole of life is not comprised in the 
visible, the tangible, the sensible. To Bergson, the something 
more is within; to Eucken, it is without. This is a rough differ- 
entiation, it is true; but, for popular purposes, it is. sufficient. 

In America, “Creative Evolution” is Bergson’s best known: 
work. Through it and through his lectures at Columbia Uni- 
versity, we have come to learn a little of what this latest: 
exponent of philosophy thinks. 

Bergson has lifted intuition. out of a long indifference and 
neglect into a place of pre-eminent importance. He has clothed 
it as a faculty of the human soul with. functions: and with 
powers transcending reason, and this is an age when ‘to dispute 
the finality of logic is to confess oneself hopelessly ignorant 
or helplessly prejudiced. To Bergson it is not the phenomena 
of life, but.the phenomenon,. that is important; with the phe- 
nomena reason may deal, but the phenomenon yields its secret 
only to intuition. Life is viewed: by him, not asa series of 
detached experiences, nor of .personal experiences, but as a 
stream, flowing onward in response: to an impulse that can 
not be defined in the precise terms of logic. In his expressive 
phrase it is the “elan vitale.” The key to this onward flow and 
to the impulse that directs. its current is in the hands of intuition. 
In other words, one consciously identifies oneself with the life 
movement by an intuitive understanding or sympathy. . 

We will not stay to criticize Bergson’s views. He has his 
critics. There will be many of them to point to the possible 
faults and weaknesses of his position. We merely emphasize’ 
now the fact that the response to Bergson’s. message seems due 
to its presentation of what-may be called a spiritual apprehen-. 
sion of human life, as contrasted with the material conception 
that has so largely, if often unconsciously,.dominated modern 
thought and conduct.... 

And. what is true of the Bergson message is also true of’ 
that which Rudolf Eucken brings us. Eucken comes to us from 
the University of Jena. He has been lecturing. under the 
auspices of Harvard and the University of New York. 

“Conceptions are determined by life, not life by conception.” 
Here is a sentence from Eucken: that throws a flood of light 
upon’ his philosophy. Bergson may be considered a transcen-: 
dentalist in the sense that he lifts intuition to a place above: 
reason, and gives to it a relation to life that can not:he expressed 
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in a formula or fitted into syllogism. But Eucken is frankly 
a transcendentalist. “Human destinies are not decided by mere 
opinion and whims, either of individuals or of masses of indi- 
viduals, but rather they are ruled by spiritual necessities with a 
spiritual aim and purpose. For man a new world dawns, tran- 
scending the merely natural domain—the world; namely, of the 
spiritual life.” 

If Bergson has begun a rebellion against a conception of 
life that is circumscribed by the requirements of reason, Eucken, 
on the other hand, has lifted a new and powerful protest 
against material determinism. Bergson says to science: “You 
are not sufficient. There exists that which you can not analyze 
and may not define.” Eucken says to materialism: “You are 
not supreme. Those who think that you control human destiny 
reckon without a factor that transcends your power and im- 
portance.” 

Nor are these challenges to two characteristic viewpoints of 
the age in any sense exclusive one of the other. Each has its 
value; both are to be welcomed as a wholesome arrest of 
thought. 

Indeed, we feel, in this revived interest in philosophy, espe- 
cially in the significant aspects of the two philosophies we have 
glanced at so briefly, another phase of the new movement of 
democracy that is concerning itself so greatly about human wel- 
fare. 

In spite of the fact that most of the wrong and injustice 
that has oppressed humanity may be ascribed rightly to economic 
causes, and springs directly from material conditions, it remains 
true that it is impossible to approach the consideration of human 
life, to engage in any effort to lift it to a value-level above 
those things that really derive their only value from their 
relation to it, without quickening at once a sense that life has 
some meaning and some destiny not definable in terms per- 
taining to what Eucken calls the “natural domain.” 

We believe that one of the most striking and one of the 
most important consequences of the work that is now being 
done throughout the world to free the mass of humanity from 
the pressure of economic necessity will be the liberation of that 
finer attribute—call it “intuition” with Bergson, or “spiritual 
life” with Eucken—that will lead men into a fuller realization 
of human possibility both individually and socially. 
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Herein a glorious new field for the Christian 
student is opened up. 

Christian education must meet the demands that are 
being made as to the new theology. It must write 
the new theology and popularize it. And also Christian 
education must revel in the new philosophy, which has 
so much of the Christian spirit in it. So long as the 
Christian spirit prevails in the new philosophy, there 
is nothing whatever to be feared from its scientific 
basis. It is the business of Christian education to see 
to it that Christianity does preside over the writing 
of the new theology and the further development and 
application of the new philosophy. 

What response will the religious schools make to 
the demands and opportunities as to these theological 
and philosophical fields in the inner world of thought? 
Much depends upon the answer which these schools 
shall make. 


Tue New Spirit IN THE THOUGHT WORLD. 


Our study of the new fields 
in the thought world must have 
already led us to observe that the scientific spirit is 
one of the characteristics of the inner world of thought 
of our day, as’ well as of the external conditions of 
fact that surrounds us. The scientist has infused his 
spirit into the age. He insists upon facts and refuses 
to arrive at conclusions unless the demonstrable facts 
justify the conclusion. He “faces the facts exactly as 
they are with humbleness and open-mindedness,” if he 
wishes to attain unto his goal. He may not force the 
facts to fit his theory. Indeed, he can not have a 
theory unsupported by fact, unless he be willing to 
admit the evidence of faith. He frequently finds it 


The Scientific Spirit 
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necessary tentatively to admit the testimony of faith, 
even in his empirical realm; and that fact is driving 
an ever-increasing number of scientists to credit the 
utterances of faith in the religious realm. 

The scientific spirit is a very bold spirit. It enters 
nearly all fields and “enables the modern man to face 
with courage and hope the complex problems of the 
age. Here are problems of physical degeneracy and 
disease; financial, commercial and industrial problems; 
political problems, national and international; problems 
of social maladjustment; educational, moral and relig- 
ious problems. The modern man, by virtue of the 
scientific spirit, can attack them all with hope of 
victory. He knows that he need not blindly strike 
about him in the dark. He can know the definite line 
of procedure to be followed. He is sure that an open- 
minded, persistent study, and methodical investigation 
through experiment, of even the most complex problem, 
will finally disclose the great trends and the laws 
involved. . . . Mastery of all forces through discern- 
ment of their laws—this is the practical goal of applied 
science. Just here is the root of the sounder optimism 
of our time.”’ 

The scientific spirit is insistent upon absolute free-- 
dom of investigation. It had a hard struggle to win 
this freedom even for its own realm; but it has won it 
there. Steadily but surely this spirit has won its way: 
in other realms, even in the religious realm. The 
shackles. of ecclesiasticism, superstition and prejudice 
had to be broken. The Protestant Reformation did 
much to break these bonds. Modern science has helped 
the cause along. But only Christian education can 


*H. C. King in “The Moral and Religious Challenge of Our Times,” 
p. 115f. 
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complete the task, and set men’s minds and hearts alto- 
gether free. The scientific spirit must have free play 
in every department of life. The Christian religion 
must believe that truth is good, and therefore must: 
welcome every fact that leads to fuller truth. Christian 
education must face the facts of life, and it must not — 
leave the discovery of those facts to non-Christian 
investigators; but it must joyously, confidently, set to 
work to find those facts out for itself. Christian edu- 
cation has less to fear from facts than any other 
enquirer. Let the facts appear! 

This spirit is but another 
aspect of the scientific spirit. 
Nothing is fully considered until considered in its his- 
toric connections. This is true of things spiritual as 
well as things material. The saying, “No man liveth 
unto himself,” is equally true of every other created 
thing. The absolute is a non-existent quantity in the 
universe. Even God, the Father, did not exist without 
God, the Son, and God, the Holy Spirit. The divine 
“Economy” has been eternally characterized by inter- 
dependent relationships of personality and function. 
And so it has come to pass in our time that the full 
and scientific consideration of all facts pertaining to 
created things necessitates a consideration of their 
relationships, especially their time relationships, their 
historic relationships. Even revelation is looked at 
historically. Perhaps no single conception has been 
more productive of sanity and satisfaction for the 
sincere and enquiring seeker after God’s truth than 
the conception that God’s revelations of truth to men 
have been progressive revelations. In the light of this: 
conception, the question, “When was such and such a 
revelation made?” is ever in order. In other words, 


The Historic Spirit 
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the historic spirit, which ever insists that any matter 
under investigation must be considered in its time rela- 
tionships, has now come to dominate the inner world 
of thought. And it has produced an open and humble 
mindedness, a true reverence for the past, which is 
ever a condition of progress in the present, and a 
strong confidence for the future, because the application 
of the historic method and spirit has revealed the 
guiding hand of a good Providence controlling in the 
affairs of all created life. It discovers to men the way 
in which God is going and enables them to better put 
themselves in line with His ongoing. 

Shall not the historic spirit characterize all our 
‘Christian education? Does not the Christian educator 
find in the historic spirit, which more and more char- 
acterizes our inner world of thought, a blessed boon 
that is altogether good for the promotion of ultimate 
truth as it is in Christ Jesus, which truth he wishes to 
establish in the minds and hearts of men? The historic 
spirit constitutes a challenge to the Christian student 
to show whether or not he really believes that his 
faith can stand the test of ultimate truth. 

No less prominent than the 
scientific spirit and the historic 
spirit is the fraternal spirit which influences the inner 
world of thought to-day. William Jennings Bryan, in 
a most illuminating article in the Saturday Evening 
Post for December 13, 1906, quotes from a letter writ- 
ten by Alexander Dumas in 1893 and quoted approv- 
ingly by Leo Tolstoy in 1895. Dumas says: 


The Fraternal Spirit 


The spiritual movement one recognizes on all sides, and 
which so many naive and ambitious men expect to be able to 
direct, will be absolutely humanitarian. Mankind, which does 
nothing moderately, is about to be seized with a frenzy, a mad- 
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ness, Of love. This will not, of course, happen smoothly or all 
at once; it will involve misunderstandings—even sanguinary 
ones, perchance—so trained and so accustomed have we been 
to hatred, even by those, sometimes, whose mission it was to 
teach us to love one another. But it is evident that this great 
law of brotherhood must be accomplished some day, and I am 
convinced that the time is commencing when our desire for its 
accomplishment will become irresistible. . . . I know not if it 
be because I shall soon leave this earth, and the rays that are 
already reaching me from below the horizon have disturbed 
my sight, but I believe that our world is about to realize the 
words, “Love one another.” 


Then Mr. Bryan, continuing, says: 


What these men saw with the eye of faith is becoming more 
and more evident, and nowhere is this change more noticeable 
than in the United States. That ethical questions are receiving 
increasing attention is certain. If the awakening were confined 
to this country, we might look for a cause in local conditions, 
but these conditions do not apply to Russia, and Tolstoy has 
not been out of his native land for years. How can we explain 
his endorsement of Dumas’ statement? And what was there in 
Dumas’ environment to impress him with the coming of this 
brighter epoch? It must be more than a national movement... . 
But the movement seems to have a broader foundation than 
any nation or race. It extends around the globe; it reaches 
down and takes hold upon the heart—the connecting link which 
binds every man to every other man. No movement can be a 
universal one unless it appeals to the heart, and nothing that 
really appeals to the heart can be less than universal in its 
scope and influence. . 

The brotherhood of man is the slogan of the new movement, 
and a powerful slogan it is. 


Mr. Bryan summarizes his remarkable article thus: 


There is a moral awakening that is world-wide in its extent; 
its effects are especially noticeable in this country, in the growth 
of altruism, in the increase in church activity, in the larger con- 
sideration given to sociological subjects and in the demand for 
a nearer approach to justice in government. The basis of this 
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movement is the idea of brotherhood, and its purpose is not 
merely to stay each hand uplifted for another’s injury, but to 
substitute in each the desire to benefit others in the place of the 
desire to overreach. The means by which the movement is to 
be advanced is the cultivation of an ideal which will measure 
life, not by what one gets out of the world, but Ly what one 
contributes to the sum of human happiness. 


Thus the great statesman views the fraternal spirit. 
Look where you will to-day, you will see evidences of 
the operation of this fraternal spirit. Every depart- 
ment of life is being influenced by it. The world-wide 
movement of democracy has as its mainspring the 
fraternal spirit. Those things which have brought men 
together nationally and internationally, so that a better 
understanding between them has resulted, have also 
led to a fuller realization of the idea of brotherhood. 
Men in every sphere are coming to realize, in a sense 
that they have never realized before, that there is a 
unity to the race. This can but lead to a heightened 
sense of brotherhood. Even the great modern mission- 
ary movement is motived by this fraternal spirit, rather 
than by authority. Very few become missionaries, or 
support the cause to the point of self-denial, primarily 
because commanded to do so; but rather they identify 
themselves with Christ’s program of redemption because 
they, like their Master, feel stirring within them the 
redemptive impulse, which has love and brotherhood at’ 
its heart. 

This fraternal spirit manifests itself not only in the 
great world-wide movement of democracy and in the 
missionary enterprise, but it shows itself in the number- 
less fraternal orders which bind men together in social,. 
industrial and intellectual groups. It lies at the root: 
of the vast majority of altruistic, philanthropic and’ 
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sociological efforts for human betterment, and also 
explains many of the religious and political reforms 
that characterize our time. At no time during the 
history of the world has the idea of brotherhood been 
so prevalent, and men realize as never before that they 
are their brothers’ keepers. 

What is the relation of all this to Christian educa- 
tion? It is the direct product of the teachings of Jesus 
Christ as embodied in true Christian education. And 
it behooves the Christian schools to keep up the 
good work they have already done and to make it 
ever more widespread and efficient. There is nothing 
more conducive to the idea of real brotherhood than 
that enlightenment which comes of an understanding 
of the teachings of Christ. 

We have written of the new 
fields, and of the new spirit in 
the thought world of our day, 
which demand Christian education. Now let us con- 
sider briefly the pragmatic test to which Christianity is 
being subjected in our day that likewise calls for the 
highest sort of Christian education. 

Throughout much of its history, Christianity has 
based its claims to the allegiance of men upon authority 
—the authority of the church administered in the name 
of the transcendent God, who delegated to the church 
this authority. The test of this authority may have 
been the decrees of councils, the traditions of the 
Fathers, a creed, cr perchance the Bible itself. But 
the modern world has constantly challenged all external 
authority in religion as in cther spheres. There is 
something in the modern mind which says to all alike: 
“T will admit your claims only upon the authority of 
their inherent worth. Does ycur system work? ' Does 


The Pragmatic 
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it bring the most good to the most people? If so, I 
will consider it.” This is the pragmatic test, and Chris- 
tianity can and must meet and stand that test, even 
to the satisfaction of the modern mind. 

Christianity can no longer rest its claims upon eccle- 
siastical or external church authority, even though it 
establish apostolic or church succession. There are 
many Christians who still try to do this, but their 
efforts are quite at variance with the entire spirit of 
the modern thought world. They think that they 
should and can stem the tide of that spirit and lead 
the world back to the medieval attitude of submission 
to arbitrary authority, but certainly there are few indi- 
cations that they can do it. 

On the other hand, the vast majority of evangelical 
and democratic Christians do not wish to rely upon any 
external authority, but are eager to have the modern 
world apply its pragmatic test; for they believe that 
pure Christianity is its own justification, that its 
inherent worth is its sufficient authority, and that it 
works the most good to all whenever and wherever it 
is given a fair trial. They feel that Christianity has 
nothing to fear from any fair test. They have wit- 
nessed the efforts of philosophers, scientists, atheists 
and higher critics to undermine its foundations and dis- 
credit its Scripture. But they have felt no panic, for 
they knew that pure Christianity was founded upon 
the Rock of Ages, and that its Scriptures were their 
own best defense. They know that it has worked in 
-the past, that it is now working miracles of grace and 
moral transformation, and that in the future it will 
lead on to the reign of righteousness, if only it can 
succeed in getting its message home to the minds and 
hearts of men, and teach them the ways of God. 
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Pure Christianity asks nothing better than that men 
will examine its claims with open minds and sincere 
hearts. It knows that all is not pure Christianity which 
poses as such, that in the course of its development 
many alien elements have crept in and corrupted it; 
but, while that is true, it knows that it has never 
failed to produce saints, and that at all times it has 
produced a type of life superior to the surrounding 
types. It claims that Christian civilization is superior 
‘to all others. It feels that it has the surest claim to: 
universality, because it makes the strongest appeal to 
the heart. No other system addresses itself primarily to: 
the heart, which is the one place where humanity meets 
on common ground. It likewise appeals to the will of 
man and dignifies that soul function as does no other 
system. It says, “He that willeth to do shall know.” 
Will, do, know, are suggestive words, and their order 
in the above sentence is significant. But it also main- 
tains that, in the light of its products and in the light 
of the needs of human nature which it supplies, it has 
nothing to fear from the intellectual challenge of men. 
It offers dependence upon, obligation to and fellowship. 
with the Superhuman in a way that none of the other 
ethnic faiths do, and so feels that it can claim even the 
intellectual assent of the world, which ever longs for 
these things. Christianity claims for itself the best 
conceptions of God, the best and only Mediator between 
God and man, and the best redemption. It offers in 
proof of this claim its sacred writings, its countless 
hosts of transformed lives, its literature, its art, its 
philosophy, its ethics, its standards of morality, its 
cultural character, its schools, hospitals, asylums, philan- 
thropies, inventions, commerce, governments, missions, 
and all those other things which spell the difference 
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between Christian civilization and all others. Pure 
Christianity says: “On with the pragmatic test! Let 
it be applied at every point. I have nothing to lose 
and everything to gain by it. ‘For I know him whom 
I have believed, and I am persuaded that he is able 
to guard that which I have committed unto him against 
that day,’ for my Redeemer is ‘the way, and the truth, 
and the life,’ and ‘neither is there any other name 
under heaven, that is given among men, wherein we 
must be saved.’” 

The pragmatic test, which in the last analysis is an 
efficiency test, presents a peculiarly insistent challenge to 
Christian education. It does not question the power 
of the divine to effect the regeneration of the indi- 
vidual in and through his faith in the Son of God, so 
much as it questions the ability of the present Christian 
system to socialize the regenerated individual, and 
through him redeem the whole social order. It wants 
to know what Christianity can do with its subjects. 
Can it, does it, develop them to the highest state of 
human efficiency in intellectual, moral, spiritual and 
social realms? That is the question which Christian 
education must answer. Let it be said again that the 
task of Christian education is to rear the superstructure 
of attained righteousness upon the foundation of 
imputed and imparted righteousness, which is of God. 
That being the task of Christian education, what more 
than it is already doing must it do to perform its task? 
A few things which it should do, are suggested in the 
following chapter. They are somewhat in the nature 
of conclusions drawn from this entire study. 


CHAPTER X. 
PRESENT NEEDS. 


We have presented in Part I. of this volume the 
Scriptural foundations, in Part II. some historical les- 
sons, in Part III. the challenge from modern con- 
ditions to Christian education; and now it is proposed 
to conclude Part III. has been discussed with a brief 
consideration of some of the present needs of Christian 
education and how they may be met. 

There are many needs, but most of them can be 
summed up under the following general needs: First, 
Christian education needs to be made thoroughly Chris- 
tian; second, it needs to be made more efficient; third, 
it needs to be elevated to the dignity of a doctrine. 


CHRISTIAN EpucaTion NeEEeps To BE Mabe TuHoR- 
OUGHLY CHRISTIAN. 


Unorganized By unorganized Christian 
Christian Education = education is meant home edu- 
cation and that education which comes from popular 
reading. 
We saw in our study of the Scriptural foundations 
of Christian education that domestic education was a 
prominent feature in God’s educational plan. We saw 
that it was productive of the highest intellectual, moral, 
-esthetical and spiritual life of the Hebrews. But when 
we consider present conditions, we find that the home 
performs a definite educational function in only the 


rarest instances. Especially is this true as to religious 
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instruction, even in Christian homes. Children are left 
to gain their definite Christian instruction from outside 
sources, and if they do not acquire it there, they grow 
up without it. The writer believes that the home has 
been ordained of God for all ages as the natural social, 
educational and religious center; that nothing can take 
its place as such; that unless the Christian homes set 
the pace in these matters, the Kingdom of God will 
lose one of its most valuable assets, and that the 
greatest present need of unorganized Christian educa- 
tion is that Christian homes shall not only fall in line 
with God’s far-reaching plan by performing their edu- 
cational function, but also by seeing to it that the 
highest Christian ideals shall characterize the per- 
formance of that function. Let our homes realize that 
the Christian instruction which is given in them by 
precept and example is the most abiding of all. Why 
should not the Bible be read in the home every day? 
Why should not religious subjects be discussed around 
the fireside? Why should not the Bible stories, and 
other stories full of moral, religious and artistic mean- 
ing, be told in the family circle in order that the lives 
of all may be enriched thereby? Why should not the 
principles of honesty, truthfulness, reverence, kindness, 
justice, fair play and bravery be instilled into the minds 
and hearts of the young in our homes where these 
virtues may best be called into action and made a part 
of the moral fiber of those who will have sore need 
of them in the days of stress and strain and tempta- 
tion? No good reason can be assigned why they 
should not be. Many reasons are assigned why these 
things are not done. It is said that ours is such a day 
of specialization that all these things can best be done 
by specialists. The father says that, under the highly 
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organized and specialized life of to-day, it becomes 
necessary for him to devote his entire time to his work 
as a provider for the family; that he can not spare 
either the time or the energy to prepare himself and 
rightly to perform these educational and religious func- 
tions in the home, and that therefore he must leave 
these things to the day teacher, the Sunday-school 
teacher, the preacher and other specialists whom he 
is willing to pay to perform tasks that he would like 
to engage in, but is prevented from so doing by the 
conditions of modern life. Having said this, he goes 
on and shows how it is that he touches so many social, 
industrial, religious and educational groups that little 
time is left for him to devote to the family group. He 
must attend the lodge, he must go to the union, the 
fellows at the club are waiting for him, the deacons 
meet to-night, the Sunday-school institute is on, the 
board of trustees of the college need his presence and 
his counsel. And so it goes. A thousand and one 
things take him away from the fireside. It was not 
thus in other days. Likewise the mother has an ever- 
increasing number of demands upon her time. At 
times, there are so many of these outside demands that 
she can not spare the time to become a mother and 
perform the primary function of the home. 

In view of the pressure of modern life, these 
excuses often seem justifiable. But there are many 
hopeful signs that, in the future, extreme specialization 
will be insisted upon less, and greater opportunity will 
be given to the average man and woman to participate 
in the highest values of life outside the vocational 
obligations. Surely there can be no higher value than 
rearing a family and training them in the fundamentals 
of Christian education. It is just here where unor- 
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ganized Christian education needs to come to < fuller 
realization of its own obligations and possibilities. It 
needs to be made thoroughly Christian in purpose, 
content, method and ideal; and organized Christian 
education, which is discussed in a subsequent part 
of this chapter, is the agency that can best bring 
unorganized Christian education to a sense of its 
responsibility. 

This phase of the subject should not be dismissed 
without a word as to popular literature, which is such 
a powerful factor in life to-day. This is an age of the 
printed page. Under the universal educational program 
of the state, illiteracy is fast being reduced. There 
are comparatively few in the more advanced nations 
to-day who can not read. Books and periodicals of 
every conceivable description are rapidly being placed 
within the reach of all; and since a person may be 
measured by what he reads, it is a matter of pro- 
foundest concern to all Kingdom-builders to know what 
the people are reading, especially the young people. 
Now, it requires only the most cursory examination to 
discover that no feature of the modern world needs 
the blue pencil and the constructive pen of the Chris- 
tian educator so much as does the popular literature 
which drifts into the hands of our young people. A 
closer censorship and more constructive work are both 
needed. Organized Christian education needs to con- 
cern itself more about the literature which in the 
unorganized spheres may do so much to fortify or 
nullify that which it is trying to do in its own sphere. 
That literature needs to be made more Christian in 
spirit, content and purpose, and in order that it shall 
be it is essential that Christians read and write only the 
best things. 
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Organized The Sunday school is per- 
Christian Education haps the most influential feature 
of organized Christian education. Can the Sunday 
school be made more Christian? It can in one or two 
respects. First, it can be more thoroughly imbued with 
the missionary spirit. Missions should be of its very 
essence and atmosphere, and not limited to the per- 
functory study of a so-called missionary lesson once a 
quarter or less frequently. The entire Sunday school 
should be saturated with the missionary spirit, for that 
spirit lies at the very heart of evangelical Christianity. 
Then, too, the Sunday school could be made more 
Christian by being more thoroughly endowed with 
the ideals of service. Side by side with the missionary 
spirit at the heart of evangelical Christianity lies the 
spirit of service. In other words, there is need for the 
Sunday school to be socialized in the Christian sense. 
On the'other hand, there is a tendency at present 
to secularize the Sunday school, especially as to the 
subject-matter taught, which, if not well guarded, will 
prove harmful in the extreme. At this point it is need- 
ful that the Sunday school be kept thoroughly Chris- 
tian. The Bible should ever be its norm. Extra-Bib- 
lical supplementary work should be welcomed; but it 
should not be allowed to crowd out the Scriptures to 
the point of impoverishment of the curriculum. 

The private preparatory school is ever a factor to 
be taken into account when Christian education is 
being considered. There are many of these schools 
conducted by Christian men and women. They are 
frequently in need, of a more definite Christian pro- 
gram. They are private, and therefore their policies 
are dictated almost wholly by their owners. Nor can 
it be otherwise. But the point of concern for Christian 
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education as such is to see to it that sufficiently strong 
Christian influences are brought to bear upon the 
owners of these schools to lead them to make of their 
schools positive factors in Christian instruction. It is 
very easy for them to fail in performing their highest 
Christian function, simply because they are independent 
of any organized Christian supervision. There is need 
here for a Christian public opinion strong enough to 
make and keep all of these private schools thoroughly 
Christian in their ideals and methods. 

The same things can be said of the unaffiliated 
Christian colleges. Some of these have never been 
under denominational control and others have broken 
away from such control. They still claim to be Chris- 
tian institutions in that they teach in the light of Chris- 
tian ideals. These schools perform a very splendid 
service in many instances, but with them, just as with 
the privately owned preparatory schools, it is a con- 
stant temptation to drift away from that distinctively 
Christian task which is the primary justification for 
their being. Many of the big colleges and universities 
in the Eastern part of the United States belong in this 
class. They are controlled by, no denomination nor by 
the state, but by incorporated board of directors. 
Instance Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, Princeton 
and others. These institutions must be classed as 
Christian schools, and yet it has come to pass that too 
often they are passive, if not negative, Christian quan- 
tities, instead of being positive factors in Christian 
education. They need to be made and kept more thor- 
oughly Christian. The how is the big question here. 
It can not be done of authority. It must be done only 
through influences exerted by the agencies which may 
not be anything other than thoroughly Christian. 
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A vast amount of educational work is carried oa 
by various eleemosynary institutions, such as orphan- 
ages and asylums. Almost without exception these 
institutions owe their existence to the spirit of applied 
Christianity, and if they fail to be thoroughly Chris- 
tian, they are not true to the spirit that gave them 
birth. An inspection of some of them would show that 
they were more Christian in theory than in practice. 
The way they are conducted is calculated to pauperize 
the inmates in more than one sense. All of these 
should be made and kept thoroughly Christian in theory 
and practice. 

Now we come to the denominationally controlled 
high schools, colleges and universities, which constitute 
the greatest asset, and, at the same time, the greatest 
problem, of Christian education. If it succeeds here, it 
has a right to feel that it can succeed in all its other 
spheres. But if it fail in these institutions, it may 
well face the future with misgivings. Are the denomi- 
nationally controlled schools thoroughly Christian? Oh 
that an affirmative answer might be made! But, alas! 
they, too often, are far from being thoroughly Chris- 
tian in any respect. It is not only possible, but. of 
frequent occurrence, for a student to go through the 
so-called Christian high school, college and university 
without gaining even the most elementary knowledge 
of Christianity. He graduates from them all without 
knowing things about the Bible, and about Christian 
history, biography and ethics, that even the Junior in 
the Sunday school is supposed to know. The colleges 
may say that it is not their business to do the work 
that is supposed to have been done in the home or in 
the Sunday school before the pupil has left the Junior 
grade, and many of them do say it. But that does not 
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keep it from being their duty in case the student has 
failed to learn these things, which he has a right to 
know. The home and the Sunday school may have 
been derelict in their duty. That does not relieve the 
denominational high schools, colleges and universities 
of their obligation to give to their students at least 
the fundamentals of Christian knowledge. Two wrongs 
do not make a right, and a deep wrong has been done 
the students if they be permitted to go through a pro- 
fessedly Christian high school untaught as to the 
fundamentals of objective Christianity. This wrong 
becomes a crime against human rights if they be per- 
mitted to spend any considerable time in the college 
without receiving such instruction. If they be robbed 
of their rights in the home, the Sunday school, the high 
school and the college, and then do not have those 
rights restored in the university, they indeed may hold 
a brief against this pseudo-Christian education, and lay 
at its door the responsibility for a pauperized religious 
life. These denominational schools have no justification 
for their existence, and surely should not expect their 
constituency to undergo a double system of taxation to 
support them and the state system, which latter they 
miust support, unless they give to their students some- 
thing more and something better than is given in other 
schools. Their constituency has the right to expect 
them, not only to teach in a Christian way and to furnish 
a Christian atmosphere, which shall permeate the life of 
the student body, but it also has the right to expect 
them to teach Christianity itself, in so far as it may be 
taught in such schools. These schools can not be made 
thoroughly Christian unless they require in the high 
school and college and offer in the university good 
courses in Bible study and Christian ethics, covering 
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at least one full session. Nor will they be thoroughly 
Christian if they feel that their religious educational 
task is fully performed when they have given this 
year’s instruction, but they must have their schools 
dominated by such a positive Christian spirit and 
atmosphere that no student can go through them and 
fail to feel the attractive power of applied Christianity. 
Besides this, no session should be allowed to pass 
without a definite evangelistic appeal being placed 
within reach of every student. The school as such 
should be sponsor for this evangelism and it should 
be of a type to appeal to student life. College revivals, 
as a rule, may not be conducted as the ordinary church 
revival. They are a distinct type. When at their best, 
they always are characterized by strong appeals to 
Christian service. The claims of the Christian ministry 
and other distinctive forms of Christian service should 
always be stressed in these school revivals. 

This may seem to some to be a very high standard, 
but the writer strongly feels that any lower standard 
would deprive these denominationally controlled schools 
of the right to claim to be thoroughly Christian. 


CHRISTIAN EpucaTION NEeEpDS TO BE Mape More 
EFFICIENT. 


Organized Christian educa- 
tion alone will be considered 
here. The major part of distinctive Christian educa- 
tion is performed by the Sunday school. It is there- 
fore highly important'that the Sunday school should 
be as efficient as it is possible to make it. The true 
test cf efficiency here, as in the last analysis it is the 
true test of efficiency in all education, is the needs of 
the pupil. 


The Sunday School 
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This being the case, what 
should we say as to the equip- 
ment of the Sunday school? In the first place, it 
should be said that few departments of education are 
making more rapid strides towards increased efficiency 
than are Sunday schools in respect to their equipment. 
There is a great forward movement, especially among 
the Sunday schools of America, resulting in their 
superb equipment. But, as yet, the vast majority of 
them are lacking in adequate equipment for doing any- 
thing like the best work. The room is poorly adapted 
to its purposes; the furniture is unsuitable; there is a 
dearth of maps, blackboards, card systems and mate- 
rials for handwork; the ventilation, lighting and heat- 
ing are poor, and the whole school is often too crowded 
to do efficient work. The Sunday school should be 
as well equipped to perform its function as is the 
‘church auditorium or any other place where Christian 
work is done, for the work of the Sunday schooi is 
second in importance to none. Let the welfare of the 
pupil ever be the test of efficiency here. 

Now, in the light of this 
efficiency test, let us look at the 
subject-matter taught. Here, 
again, the needs of the pupil constitute the touchstone. 
What is taught? After all, there is no more vital 
question than that and no issue connected with the 
Sunday school which calls for more consecrated intelli- 
gence. The word “issue” is used purposely, because 
the subject-matter to be taught has been and still is 
fiercely debated. The writer has no desire to partic- 
ipate in this debate, and yet there are several general 
observations which he wishes to make in this con- 
nection. In a former part of this chapter it was 
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noted that there is a tendency at present to secularize 
the Sunday school in the subject-matter taught, which, 
if not well guarded, will prove harmful in the extreme. 
This tendency comes in the nature of a reaction against 
the errors into which the principle of uniformity led 
the International Lesson Committee. Because of the 
strong sentimental appeal connected with the thought 
of the whole Sunday-school world studying the same 
passage of Scripture on the same day, uniformity was 
purchased at the price of efficiency. Certainly this was 
true according to the standards of psychology and 
pedagogy as wrought out in the practical experience of 
progressive teachers. And thus arose the insistent 
demand for graded material in which the needs and 
capacities of the student should be the determining 
factor rather than uniformity. Naturally, the change 
came first in the Beginners department. Here the 
principles of the kindergartner prevailed, and with such 
success that the idea of graded material and graded 
pupils spread very rapidly, until now thousands of the 
most progressive Sunday schools are thoroughly graded 
and are using the graded lessons in all departments. 
The protest against uniformity at the expense of 
efficiency was well grounded, and has been so admitted 
by practically all. But in some quarters this protest 
against uniformity, which at times forced quite impos- 
sible lesson passages upon younger pupils, has become 
so enamored of extra-Biblical material that many have 
been made to fear lest the Bible be not given its proper 
place in the curriculum. It is just here where sane 
Christian education needs to guard against extremes in 
either direction. However, it ought to be said that all 
lesson committees should give most careful attention 
to the testimony of progressive teachers, who, by reason 
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of their practical experience in working out these 
matters, are best qualified to speak on the subject. It 
would seem that Sunday-school specialists and super- 
intendents and teachers, who bring to their work a 
knowledge of the underlying principles of psychology 
and pedagogy, should be accorded the right to speek 
with more authority than ecclesiastical bodies of 
churchmen, which are more or less distantly removed 
from the practical features of the problem, or, indeed, 
the editors and managers of the publication houses, 
who, in the very nature of the case, are forced to pro- 
tect the financial interests involved. Of course, it is 
wonderful what progress has been made in regard to 
the output of Sunday-school literature, but there is 
abundant room for improvement yet. No departments 
of Christian education have proven to be such money- 
makers as have the Sunday-school publication houses. 
Some of them have made large sums of money and 
become donators to many other denominational enter- 
prises. To the uninitiated, it would seem that they 
should put more of their earnings back into the 
improvement of their regular periodicals. The sums 
which some of them pay their lesson-writers are piti- 
ful in the extreme. This is the point at which they 
can least afford to economize at the expense of 
efficiency. It takes only a glance at some of their 
periodicals to discover that they have had cheapness 
rather than excellence as their goal. Constituents 
should insist upon efficiency and excellence as to Sun- 
day-school literature, especially when it is well known 
that the publication houses have the money to pay 
for these things. Anything short of the best should 
be rejected without hesitation. Denominational quies- 
cence and loyalty are no more justifiable than political 
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party loyalty is justifiable in the face of inexcusable 
inferiority. 

Nowhere can the pragmatic test of efficiency be 
applied with better results than in this issue as to the 
subject-matter to be taught in the Sunday school. 
Arbitrary standards may not claim finality. Efficiency 
must ke the watchword. This tree must be judged by 
its fruit, like all other trees. 

The standards of efficiency 
in Sunday-school teaching are 
being raised rapidly. This is one of the most encour- 
aging. signs in the whole realm of Christian education. 
Nothing could be more gratifying than the work being 
done by institutes, normal studies, conventions, encamp- 
ments, graded unions, teachers’ meetings, teacher-train- 
ing classes, and the many other agencies whose object 
is the increased efficiency of teachers. Perhaps no 
department of Christian education needs to be improved 
more than the teaching done by Sunday-school workers. 
For a long while it was not thought to be essential 
for Sunday-school teachers to be trained in the ideals 
and methods of teaching. Just anybody who would, 
was asked to take charge of a class without any 
thought as to his or her special qualifications to engage 
in such work. This is all changing very rapidly, and 
the graded principle is one of the greatest factors in 
bringing about the change. The efficiency test is revo- 
lutionizing the teaching function in the Sunday school. 

The Sunday school will not 
run itself any more than will 
the church or a department store or an army. It takes 
organization to accomplish the best results. That is 
one of the most outstanding principles in modern 
corporate life. It is not contended for a moment that 
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organization will do it all, but it will do a big part 
of it. Efficiency in the Sunday school can’ not be 
had without thorough organization. Nothing is more 
inspiring than to see a great Sunday school thoroughly 
organized from top to bottom, running smoothly, every 
part fitting into every other part, and to know that 
well-qualified teachers are leading eager minds and 
hearts into a fuller knowledge of God’s truth that leads 
to the more abundant life. On the other hand, nothing 
can be more disheartening than to witness the waste, 
the confusion and the chaos of an unorganized Sunday 
school where the teaching is haphazard, and the wonder 
is that anything worth while is learned. Sunday-school 
organization has come to be almost a science, and no 
school can justify itself in a failure to increase its 
efficiency by suitable organization when expert advice 
is to be had almost everywhere by the simple asking 
for it. It is within the reach of all. 

One of the most recent de- 
velopments in Christian educa- 
tion is the extension work of the Sunday school 
through its Cradle Roll, Home Department, handwork 
to be done at home, visitation committees, local mission 
work, and other means whereby it reaches out and 
touches the community life. This is a new field of 
activity for the Sunday school, but it promises great 
things for the future. Many can not or will not come 
to the school, therefore the school must go to them 
with the life-giving things for which this branch of 
Christian education stands. The census campaigns 
incident to the grading of schools has been a prime 
factor in bringing about the development of this exten- 
sion work. They have brought the Sunday school and 
the community together wonderfully, 
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_ The The undenominational schools 
Denominational School wil! not be given a_ separate 
treatment here, because that which will be said about 
the need of increased efficiency in the denominational 
schools will in most respects apply with like force to 
them. Of course, the reader will realize the many 
limitations which beset the author in the discussion of 
such a vast subject as the need of increased efficiency 
in denominational schools in this volume, which already 
has grown beyond its proposed length. This matter, 
as many others herein discussed, has to be treated in 
only the most general way. While it is quite impossible: 
to discuss the subject adequately in the space that can 
be given to it, nevertheless there are a few observa-. 
tions which may at least prove suggestive to the reader. 

In the first place, then, let 
us look at the ideals of the 
denominational schools in the light of the need for 
increased efficiency. The denominational university is. 
reserved for discussion in a later section, and therefore 
this section has reference to all denominationally con- 
trolled schools other than the universities. Much 
depends upon the ideals of a school. How does it con-. 
ceive of its function? What is the goal and how does 
it propose to reach that goal? There are more impor- 
tant considerations than endowment, physical equipment 
or control. Is the aim to minister to sectarianism, to: 
gratify denominational or community pride, to esteem 
scholarship and culture for their own sakes, or is the 
aim to make men who shall value truth for life’s sake 
and who shall serve their day and generation? Presi-. 
dent Faunce, of Brown University, recently said: 


Its Ideals 


I should like to write one sentence over every school and 
college—you will find it in the first chapter of Genesis: “Let: 
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us make man.” That is the object of our education—not to 
make bridges, not to build marble to twenty-five stories, but to 
make men—men who can think quickly, decide promptly, and 
act clearly. 


Rev. J. E. Hicks, D.D., of Danville, Virginia, says: 


The question for the school to keep uppermost is: How can 
we train so as to have generals instead of merely obedient foot- 
soldiers? Originators instead of imitators? Designers instead 
of copyists? Freemen instead of slaves? How to bring the 
student to a realization and knowledge of himself is the first 
aim in education. 

To the Socratic dictum “Know thyself’ must be added the 
dictum “Become thyself.’ The pressing object of education is 
not scholarship, but character, a character worthy to possess and 
fit to use scholarship. Not erudition, but consecration. 


Are these among the ideals of the denominational 
schools? What is the relation between the ideals of a 
school and its efficiency? Ideals shape character of 
institutions as well as of individuals. The character of 
a school is the most vital factor in determining its true 
efficiency. This character is more atmospheric than 
statutory. Less depends upon charter provisions and 
‘catalogue representations than upon that indefinable 
spirit and atmosphere which are produced by lofty 
ideals. It is better to know this silent but pervasive 
thing than to know the physical equipment of a school 
when contemplating: sending a pupil to a given school. 
One would think that all our denominational schools 
would have only the highest ideals and only the most 
congenial Christian atmosphere, but not so. They vary 
greatly. In many of them there is room for vast 
improvement as to ideals and the consequent standards 
of intellectual, moral and religious efficiency. Many 
of them are extremely narrow in their vision. They 
do little to lead the pupil out into realms of broad 
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sympathies. They do not open up to him the great 
Kingdom interests. They run along in a narrow 
academic rut and do not rise to the high ground of 
world visions. They fail at the point of greatest 
opportunity. They do not translate scholarship into 
terms of social adjustment and social service. The 
student is not educated with reference to his social 
environment. He is not taught how to “make the 
reaction between himself and society productive of 
good to both.” Why are these things not done? It is 
primarily because the ideals of the school are not the 
ideals of the Kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ. Let 
a school be endowed with His ideals, and efficiency 
will be speedily acquired. 

Granted that the school is 
well endowed with high ideals, 
the question as to equipment 
and support at once forces itself to the front. Some 
one has said that all that was necessary to make a 
university was to have Mark Hopkins on one end of 
a log and a student on the other end. The fallacy of 
the saying is more than its truth. All schools, in 
order to meet the growing demands of our civilization, 
must become more and more scientific. They must 
have equipment of buildings, grounds, libraries, labora- 
tories, workshops and endowment. 

The past decade has witnessed a most remarkable 
forward movement in providing equipment for nearly 
ali denominational colleges, especially those in the 
Southern States. None have been more active in this 
forward movement than the Southern Baptists. They 
have undertaken large campaigns in Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 


Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Tennessee and 
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Kentucky. Millions of dollars have been raised in 
these educational efforts, and only the future can esti- 
mate the benefits that will accrue to Christian education 
as a result. But only a beginning has been made, 
especially in the South. The denominations have set 
themselves the high task of providing systems of 
Christian education in many States, and now they must 
thoroughly equip and support the schools in those 
systems, or else be reconciled to witness them grow 
less and less and ultimately publish to the world 
that denominational education is a failure. In some 
instances, it would be highly expedient for them to 
reduce certain so-called colleges to the rank of acad- 
emies or high schools, or at least make of them junior 
colleges. At present there are entirely too many poorly 
equipped schools claiming to give four years of college 
work with a degree, which, by reason of their inade- 
quate equipment and support, can not possibly do repre- 
sentative work. In his report for 1911, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education P. P. Claxtom says: 

In 1910, 602 institutions conferring degrees reported to this 
bureau. Of this number, 550 reported their total receipts. The 
tctal receipts of 341 were less than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars; of 275 the total receipts were less than fifty thousand dol- 
lars; of ninety-one the total receipts were less than twenty-five 
thousand dollars; of forty-seven the total receipts were less 
than ten thousand dollars. Practically all of these were attempt- 
ing to do four years of college work, and many of them, espe- 
cially those having the smaller incomes, were attempting to do 
preparatory work in addition. 

This indicates that there are many schools (most 
of them being denominational colleges) attempting to 
do four years of college work, which they can not 
possibly do with their present income and equipment. 
They should have the moral courage to advertise them- 
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selves as junior colleges offering two years of college- 
grade work, and no more. They should devote their 
limited means to doing high-grade work in more 
restricted spheres, and not foist themselves upon their 
ill-informed but loyal constituencies as being first-class 
colleges. 

In a subsequent addition to this subject, which will 
not be included in this thesis, the author expects to 
give an account of the inspiring records which Bap- 
tists have recently made in increasing the equipment of 
their schools, especially their leading colleges in each 
State. 

But for denominational education in general the 
slogan at present must be increased efficiency through 
increased equipment and support. To provide for their 
schools is a task which challenges the steel of Chris- 
tians. Will they meet the challenge in the years that 
are just ahead of us? The writer believes that they 
will if it be placed before them in the proper light. 

Now let us look at the 
teaching and the teachers in 
denominational schools in their bearing upon efficiency. 
Poor teaching or vicious teachers can quickly lower 
ideals and nullify the advantages of good equipment, 
and so it behooves those who have supervision of the 
denominational schools to concern themselves contin- 
ually about the teaching and teachers. What are they 
teaching and how are they relating it to life? Are 
they turning out men and women equipped in body, 
mind and soul to fight life’s battles? Are they doing 
something that is really worth while, something that 
justifies what it costs in sacrifice and loyalty? Does 
the teaching grip the student, stir his soul, make him 
eager to learn, and fortify him for the problems of 
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life? Does it make him a better citizen of the state 
and lead him to desire to be a better citizen in the 
Kingdom of God? Unless the teaching does these 
things, it is not efficient, and it will not do these 
things unless the teacher be the right person in the 
right place. So that, after all, the problem resolves 
itself into a question of the efficiency of the teacher, 
and his efficiency is to be measured by his equip- 
ment in heart, mind and training. Note the order 
of these, please. The teacher whose heart is not 
right towards God, his fellow-men and his work 
can never be an efficient teacher in a Christian school, 
or anywhere else; for that matter. He may be 
ever so brilliant in intellect and trained in all the 
arts of his profession, but, unless his heart throbs 
with a true passion to promote righteousness in the 
earth and serve God with it all, he has no place 
upon the faculty of an institution supported by one of 
the Christian denominations. Those in whom is vested 
the duty of supervision of such schools have the right 
and the obligation to enquire into the fitness of the 
teachers judged by this standard. It is the opinion 
of the writer, based upon a reasonably extensive 
acquaintance with conditions in a large number of 
denominational academies, high schools and _ colleges, 
that the teachers in these schools are, as a rule, men 
and women of the finest moral fiber, whose hearts beat 
true with righteous purposes, whose lives are spent in 
sacrificial service in a catise that they love, and whose 
mentality and training will compare favorably with 
those of any other groups of teachers. He knows of 
exceptions which, while rare, are sufficiently numerous 
to justify the assertion that there is a need for denom- 
inational schools to increase their efficiency as to teach= 
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ing and teachers. Indeed, there is a tendency in some 
denominational schools to give small heed to the spirit- 
ual character of their teaching and teachers. Dr. A. J. 
Barton, secretary of the Baptist Education Board of 
Texas, in his 1912 report says: 


We would urge that the Convention charge upon the man- 
agement of each school the solemn duty and obligation of keep- 
ing the spirit of simple New Testament teaching and living, of 
simple New Testament religion, at flood stage. The college 
days are a stormful and stressful period in the life of youth. 
Better were it a thousand times that a student should receive 
the impress of a sane, well-poised, simple-hearted, genuinely ’ 
Christian teacher, even though not so brilliant, and become a 
good and useful Christian, than that he should sit at the feet 
of the brightest German rationalist and become an infidel. This 
is not a plea for poor teaching, nor an admission that fervent 
Christian faith and piety and good teaching are alternatives. 
Far from it. The best teaching and the best faith go hand in 
hand. The boards of trustees of our schools ought with all 
diligence to see to it that no man comes into the faculty of any 
Baptist school in Texas about whose personal experience of 
grace, about whose daily piety, or about whose intelligent and 
warm-hearted faith and Baptist belief, there can be any doubt 
or suspicion. If any should, by chance, come into the faculty 
of any school, the trustees ought to hasten his withdrawal. To 
fail at this point would be for the board of trustees to fail in 
a more serious and morally culpable way than if they should 
fail in the administration of the trust funds committed to them. 
The most solemn trust that any board of trustees has is the 
matter of the teaching and the spirit and religious life of the 
institution over which they preside. Whatever our Texas 
schools are to become, they must be kept true to the purpose 
of their founding and to their real mission; namely, the for- 
warding of our Saviour’s cause. 


This lengthy quotation has been given because, with 
one exception, it finely expresses ithe writer’s views as 
to the duty of denominational schools to guard well 
the point as to the personnel of their faculties. It is 
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exceedingly doubtful if the strict denominational test 
should always be applied as particularly as Dr. Barton 
seems to indicate. But always the Christian-spirit test 
should be made unflinchingly. 

Every educational institution 
has a large obligation to its 
community. Especially is this true of every Christian 
institution. This obligation is rapidly being recognized 
by the State schools of higher learning—universities, 
normal schools, agricultural, mechanical and other tech- 
nical institutions. The Western State universities, 
notably Wisconsin and Michigan, are doing superb 
extension work for their States. They reach out and 
touch the life of the people directly. They hold them- 
selves ready to serve the whole State with expert 
advice on all problems which it is possible for them 
to consider. They extend their direct spheres of 
influence and obligation to meet the needs of all who 
have the right to look to them for leadership and 
counsel. This is what the denominational schools of 
higher learning must do more and more if they wish to 
serve efficiently, and especially is this true. of the 
denominational university, of which we shall write in 
the following section. They must function for the 
benefit of as large a section of society as it is possible 
for them to do. They must welcome every reasonable 
call from the community for help and inspiration which 
can best come from them. Not only should they invite 
the public to their special lectures and state occasions, 
but they should go out to the people with a true spirit 
of social service, giving to them whenever it is possible 
the finest and most helpful things of which they are 
the stewards. The law of stewardship is the law that 
must prompt and guide this extension work. And just 
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here is one of the greatest fields wherein the denomina- 
tional schools of the future will increase their efficiency. 

There are many so-called 
denominational universities, but 
few of them deserve the name. 
Many of them would like to change their titles and 
stand before the world in their true capacity—that of 
colleges; but ambitious founders or benefactors have 
made provisions which fasten upon them the title of 
university that can not be changed without crippling 
their livelihood and, in some instances, endangering 
their very existence. The denominationally controlled 
institutions in the United States that can rightfully be 
considered universities may be numbered on the fingers 
of one hand. There is only one—the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington City—which devotes itself exclu- 
sively to postgraduate work. All the others lay more 
stress upon undergraduate than upon postgraduate 
work. In the East, the unaffiliated universities, like 
Hopkins, Harvard, Yale, Columbia and Cornell, and, 
in the West, the State universities, have seemed to 
provide sufficient opportunities for postgraduate work. 
While Princeton is controlled by a self-perpetuating 
board of directors, it has generally been regarded as 
a Presbyterian school. Only in recent years has it 
essayed to do real university work. 


The Denom- 
inational University 


The University of Chicago was established at the instance 
of prominent Baptists throughout the country, and through gifts 
made chiefly by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, to replace the former 
University of Chicago, a Baptist institution opened in 1857, but 
which had been obliged, through lack of funds, to close its doors 
in 1886. In recognition of the funds given by Baptists to start 
the new university, it was provided in the charter that while 
no religious tests should ever be exacted from the university 
professors or students, yet at all times two-thirds of the trustees, 
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and also the president of the university, should be members of 
regular Baptist churches.’ 


Brown University’ at Providence, Rhode Island, 
founded in 1754, and being the first educational insti- 
tution in the world to declare for religious liberty in 
its charter, has been predominatingly Baptist in its 
control and support, although Quakers, Congregation- 
alists and Episcopalians have always had representation 
upon its Board of Trustees. It did not undertake 
postgraduate work until within the past decade or 
so. Vanderbilt University, at Nashville, Tennessee, is 
under the control of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, and is the only denominational university in 
the South offering work leading to the postgraduate 
degree of Ph.D. 

So that the denominations have done but little in 
providing high-grade university work, and that which 
they have done has been undertaken almost wholly 
within the past quarter of a century. 

Many there are who have thought that a Baptist or 
Methodist or Presbyterian university was an impossi- 
bility. In a recent conference of Southern Baptist 
educators, the question was raised if the very name 
“Baptist university” was not a contradiction of terms. 
It was suggested that the spirit of free investigation 
which was absolutely indispensable to the. successful 
operation of a university was quite at variance with 
the thought of denominational control—of Baptist con- 
trol. The idea seemed to be that if it were Baptist 
(or of any other sectarian order) it could not be of 
university caliber. This suggestion brought to his feet 
the president of a large theological seminary who, 
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because of his official position, can be supposed to. 
represent the safe and conservative, yet rational, senti- 
ment of his denomination. He very emphatically pro- 
tested against the notion that there was any inherent 
limitation in his denomination which legitimately could 
estop them from inaugurating a university that would 
be absolutely free to pursue to the limit investigations 
made in the interest of the highest culture. He said 
that there could be no enmity between Christianity 
and the highest culture. In fact, there could be no 
highest culture apart from Christianity. And it was 
his contention that the moment his denomination—the 
Baptist—departed from the position of the right to 
investigate fully and freely declare the results of that 
investigation, that moment they departed from one of 
their most fundamental and characteristic positions. 
It was exceedingly gratifying to hear these statements 
come from such a man and to note the hearty response 
which they elicited from the representative educators 
of a large denomination. 

More and more the leaders in the modern world 
are coming to be university-trained men. To verify 
this statement, all one needs to do is to look at the 
new administration (1913) which has taken charge of 
the National Government. Positions of trust and honor 
in the federal service are being filled by university-. 
trained men, not simply because President Wilson is a 
university man, but because in selecting them he is 
meeting the demands of the times. The same thing 
is true in the educational and religious spheres. It 
should be a matter of profound concern to Christianity 
as to where the leaders in the modern intellectual, 
political, scientific and religious worlds receive their 
most advanced training. Shall they receive it in the: 
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non-religious atmosphere of universities where Christ 
is not enthroned? Or shall they receive it in the 
-genial atmosphere of distinctive Christian universities, 
where is held in highest reverence that truth whicn 
makes free indeed, and Christian character is regarded 
as the summum bonum? That denomination which 
proposes to meet the efficiency test in its educational 
program must provide university education of the 
shighest type. 

In organized Christian edu- 
cation, the unit is and must be 
for the most part the denom- 
ination. In the denomination the unit for the orphan- 
cages, asylums, academies, high schools and colleges 
-should be the State, while for the university the unit 
should be the convention, the assembly, or whatever 
the largest division of the denomination may be called. 
For example, the Baptist eleemosynary institutions car- 
rying on educational work, academies, high schools and 
colleges in Kentucky should be correlated and unified 
with a State system as the unit, while the Southern 
Baptist Convention should be the unit back of a 
Baptist university, were there such a thing within the 
‘bounds of the convention. The Sunday schools are as 
‘a rule unified under the larger denominational body 
through the agency of the denominational publishing- 
house which supplies the literature. One of the great 
points of weakness of denominational education has 
‘been the lack of correlation and unification of the 
several parts. There has not been an educational con- 
“sciousness upon the part of the denomination as a 
whole or as a State group. In too many instances each 
‘institution has been living unto itself. The academies 
cand high schools have but little relation to one another 
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or to the colleges of which they are supposed to be 
feeders. There has been a lack of uniformity as to 
entrance or graduating requirements. There has been 
no esprit de corps of the educational forces of a 
denomination throughout the State, and of course none 
in the larger denominational group covering several 
States. There are some notable exceptions to this 
state of affairs, especially in Virginia and Texas, 
where the Baptists have more or less correlated and 
unified their educational forces under the guidance of 
boards of education, which exercise advisory functions, 
bring about uniformity and security of charter condi- 
tions, and also assume certain financial obligations 
looking to the support of these schools when they come 
into the correlation, and in some instances transfer 
property titles into the hands of the education board, 
or commission, as it is called in Virginia. The work 
of these centralized educational boards is still in the 
experimental stages, but all the indications are that 
they are in line with the right idea. 

It is the humble judgment of the writer that 
nothing can be done that will contribute more to the 
efficiency of denominational education than for each 
denomination to correlate and unify all its educational 
forces within each State under the control of an edu- 
cation board, with powers sufficiently extensive to 
enable the board to relate all the parts into a vital 
system, thus eliminating duplication and waste, and 
introducing order where at present there is confusion 
on confusion. Under this plan some schools which are 
attempting to do four years of college work with a 
degree would be reduced to junior colleges offering to 
do only that which they are equipped to do welt, 
Financial support from the whole denomination ir the 
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State can thus be concentrated at strategic places when 
crises arise, as they constantly do. Many of the private 
educational enterprises, which are run for individual 
profit and which are constantly appealing for the 
patronage and support of the denomination simply 
because the owner happens to belong to the given 
denomination, can be made to take their proper place 
in the system or else cease their appeals to denomina- 
tional loyalty. One great college for men and one 
for women can be established and equipped in each 
State as a capstone to the whole system, while the 
other schools may be induced to regard themselves as 
feeders to the greater institutions. Under such an 
arrangement many petty, local jealousies and waste- 
ful competitions and duplications can be eliminated 
Efficiency may be multiplied many-fold by thus corre- 
lating and unifying the whole within natural groupings 
of the denomination, which is the unit in Christian 
education. 


CHRISTIAN EpucaTION NEEDS TO BE ELEVATED TO THE 
DIGNITY OF A DOCTRINE. 


Now let us consider briefly our third and last 
general need as to Christian education. It needs to 
be elevated to the dignity of a doctrine: 

In Part I. of this book the 
effort was made to show that 
the Bible contains implicitly and 
explicitly an educational idea that first emerges in 
clear outline when Jehovah calls forth Abraham to be 
the founder of a people through whom all the nations 
of the earth should be blessed, and that this idea comes 
to blossom in the training, the example and the teach- 
ing of Jesus. We traced the development of this 
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educational policy through the several distinct stages 
of Hebrew history up to the Christian era. We noted 
the Christian conception of education as embodied in 
Jesus and practiced by the primitive church. 

Dr. E. Y. Mullins, in a recent address before a 
group of Southern Baptist educators on the subject, 
“Is there a Bible Doctrine of Education?” said: 

A doctrine has Biblical support when any one or all of the 
following assertions may be correctly made regarding it: First, 
that it is explicitly and expressly taught in the Bible as true; 
second, that we have in the Bible clear examples of conduct on 
the part of inspired men which necessarily involve or imply the 
doctrine; third, that it is inevitably or necessarily to be inferred 
from or implied in other doctrines or teachings or facts of 
revelation; fourth, that it necessarily arises in the effort of 
Christians to obey the commands of God as set forth in the 
Bible; and, fifth, that it is constantly assumed and acted upon 
in the conduct and teaching of Biblical writers. 

The writer feels that each of these conditions has 
been shown to be among the Biblical reasons for 
Christian education, and that they justify the assertion 
that Christian education should be elevated to the dignity 
of a doctrine because so held in the Bible. These tests 
suggested by Dr. Mullins have not been dealt with 
explicitly and in detail, but a careful reading of Part I, 
of this book will reveal that each one of them may 
be correctly asserted of the Christian doctrine of 
education. It is felt that Christian education as defined 
herein has as good a claim to be considered a Biblical 
doctrine as has missions, justification by faith, regen- 
eration or the Trinity. To deny the existence of a 
Biblical doctrine of education, which is Christian in its 
best expression, is to deny that God desires His people 
to have knowledge, that the writers of the Bible were 
educated men, that the Bible itself is a high product 
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of the educational process, that throughout the cen- 
turies God has been striving to train men for citizen- 
ship in His Kingdom, that Jesus was a teacher and 
commanded his disciples to teach, and that the prim- 
itive churches did anything looking towards the training 
of their members. Oh, yes! there is a Bible doctrine 
of education. And unless the Christians of this twen- 
tieth century elevate their conception of Christian edu- 
cation to the dignity of a doctrine, they will miss one 
of the deepest truths of the Bible and fail to gain the 
blessing which Jesus promised when he said, “Teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded 
you: and lo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world.” 

Again, Christian education needs to be elevated to 
the dignity of a doctrine: 

In Part II. of this book we 
saw how many strategic situa- 
tions in Christian history were 
lost because of a lack of education of the right sort. 
Theology, church organization and worship were all 
allowed to be deeply influenced by heathen forces 
because Christians of the early centuries did not inaugu- 
rate comprehensive educational programs. They failed 
to elevate Christian education to the dignity of a doc- 
trine, and therefore were driven to the necessity of 
recruiting their constructive leaders from heathen edu- 
cational centers, and when in later centuries they did 
undertake the educational task, they had drifted so 
far from the Biblical conception of the doctrine that 
their performance of the task was often a travesty 
upon true Christian education. Many great missionary 
opportunities were lost because, in the first place, the 
people at home were not qualified by education to go 
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as missionaries, and, in the second place, they so far 
missed the obligation contained in the Biblical doctrine 
of education that they did not feel that the heathen 
had any claim upon them. 

However, we saw that all of the great progressive 
movements in Christian history were accompanied by 
awakened interest in Christian education. In some 
instances they were the direct product of Christianity 
applied through educational channels. The pivotal men 
in all these movements were highly educated men. 
They were accorded places of leadership largely because 
of the power which their superior Christian knowledge 
gave them. No one can intelligently read Christian 
history and not be impressed with the supreme value: 
of Christian education in its essence and in its insti- 
tutionalized forms. History justifies the assertion that 
Christian education needs to be elevated to the dignity 
of a doctrine and placed side by side with missions in 
its obligation. 

Finally, Christian education needs to be elevated to- 
the dignity of a doctrine: 

Part III. of this book pre-- 
sented some outstanding reasons 
from modern conditions for 
Christian education. These same: 
reasons constitute a ringing challenge to Christians to 
dignify their educational function and place it in a 
position of prime importance upon their calendars. 
The modern world says to the church: “I propose to. 
educate. My very existence depends upon the enlight- 
enment of my citizenship. Because of the organic 
separation between you and my servant, the state, 
which separation you insist upon, my servant is limited 
in the field of her operations. She can not provide. 
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religious instruction, and because of the close relation 
between moral and religious instruction, she is ham- 
pered in giving adequate moral instruction. The 
external conditions of fact and internal conditions of 
the thought world demand that character of education 
which Christian institutions can best provide. Are you 
going to conceive of your comprehensive task as a 
great moral obligation upon you to provide instruction 
that will meet the requirements of the doctrines of 
your Scriptures, that will be an answer to the lessons 
of history and that can stand the pragmatic test of 
efficiency in this modern world? If not, then with- 
draw from the educational field, expend all your funds 
upon your limited evangelism and recognize that you 
can function in only a small segment of life. Confess 
that you are not equal to the task of making a true 
synthesis of life; that Christianity may be divorced 
from culture; that piety is married to ignorance; that 
personality is composed of several water-tight compart- 
ments, only one of which may be entered by religion, 
and that your Master was not serious when he told 
you to go ‘teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever’ he had commanded. Admit that the King- 
dom of your God is not of this earth; that it is 
not ‘at hand,’ but that it is only a dream of some 
future life, which you dangle before the eyes of 
-aspiring men and in which all of their efforts to gain 
knowledge and attain character will be discredited and 
counted as naught. But if, on the other hand, you 
regard education as one of your deepest rooted doc- 
trines; if you will set yourself the task of interpreting 
‘the whole of life in terms of the teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth, whom I much admire, and provide adequate 
‘agencies for efficiently making that interpretation, then 
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all that I have is yours. My conquests of nature, my 
wealth, my humanitarian movements, my international- 
ism and socialized individualism, my emancipation of 
woman and the educational program of my servant, the 
state, are all yours. Besides these, you may count 
among your allies my natural sciences, psychology, 
sociology, comparative study of religions, new philos- 
ophy, and my scientific, historic and fraternal spirits.” 
Thus speaks the modern world to those who profess to 
be the very body of our Lord Jesus Christ. And He 
to whom is given all authority in heaven and on earth 
says: “Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit; teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever | commanded you: 
and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” 


PART IV. 
THE CHALLENGE TO BAPTISTS 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE CHALLENGE FROM THE BIBLE AND THEIR 
OWN BELIEFS. 


It is now proposed to show that Baptists are under 
peculiar obligation to foster Christian education. A 
ringing challenge comes to them from several sources, 
two of which will be considered in this chapter. 

Baptists have always professed to take the Bible 
as their rule of faith and practice. In defending their 
position and justifying their right to a separate exist- 
ence as a denomination, they have invariably relied 
upon the Bible as their sufficient defense and justifica- 
tion. In other words, Baptists have claimed to be Bible 
Christians in a peculiar sense. It is not within the 
province of this discussion to attempt to prove whether 
or not their claim be a just one. But this much can 
be said in this connection. Unless Baptists unhesita- 
tingly commit themselves to a comprehensive educa- 
tional policy on the foreign field as well as in the 
home land, they can not legitimately claim to be work- 
ing in harmony with God’s full plan as revealed in 
the Scriptures and Christian experience. The writer 
believes that a reading of Part I. of this book will 
start the reader on thought processes that can not but 
lead to the conclusion that the Bible plainly teaches 
the necessity of education in God’s plan for the human 
race. He does not understand how any one can care- 
fully study the Bible and fail to conclude that educa- 


tion is one of its conspicuous doctrines. Now, if Bap- 
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tists will agree that the Bible contains a doctrine of 
education which comes to clear presentation in the New 
Testament, then are they under the highest obligation 
to undertake a comprehensive and thoroughgoing edu- 
cational program. Whatever obligations rest upon 
other denominations to educate because of the Scrip- 
ture foundations, rest upon Baptists with equal or 
greater weight. That Baptists are under equal obliga- 
tion with others to educate because education is a 
Biblical doctrine, perhaps no one will dispute. But 
that they are under greater obligations than others, 
doubtless many will dispute. However, no Baptist who 
believes that his denomination is more nearly in accord 
with New Testament teachings than others can dispute 
for a moment that a greater obligation rests upon 
Baptists to educate than upon any others, for educa- 
tion as an obligation has the very best of Scriptural 
foundations, as we have tried to show in Part I. and 
in the latter sections of Chapter X. Many other 
denominations feel free to depart from the clear teach- 
ings of the New Testament on certain points, and 
justify themselves in so doing because of changed 
times and conditions, or reasons less good. The prac- 
tice of other denominations as to the ordinance of 
baptism, and especially their practice in regard to infant 
baptism, would be a case in point here. But Baptists, 
in theory at least, have never felt free to ignore what 
seemed to them to be a clear New Testament teaching. 
In order to be consistent and true to their professions 
of loyalty to the Scriptures, they are forced to promote 
education to the full limit of its authorization in the 
implicit and explicit teachings of the New Testament. 
They are under the highest moral and religious obliga- 
tion to begin with the foundation of New Testament 
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principles laid down as to education, and then build 
upon this foundation the noblest superstructure which 
it is possible for them to erect. They must follow out 
to its natural and superlative consummation the New 
Testament doctrine of education. It is not for them 
to elect certain doctrines. which they shall claim as 
peculiarly their own and place upon these special 
emphasis; but if they wish to be truly New Testament 
Christians, it is necessary for them to commit them- 
selves impartially to all of the great outstanding doc- 
trines of the New Testament and do all in their power 
to vitalize these doctrines in their own experience and 
pursue them to their logical fulfillment. Of none is 
this more true than the doctrine of education. 

So that every word which might be written to show 
that there is a Biblical doctrine of education consti- 
tutes a ringing challenge to Baptists to adopt and make 
vital the most far-reaching educational policy. 

But there comes another challenge to Baptists to 
educate, and that is the challenge made by certain of 
their own beliefs, such as their emphasis upon a regen- 
erated church-membership, the non-sacramental char- 
acter of the ordinances, local self-government in the 
churches, the spiritual leadership of their ministry, the 
right of private judgment in interpreting the Scrip- 
tures and voluntary co-operation in Kingdom activities.’ 

Baptists believe that church-membership should be 
based, not upon national, tribal or family relationships, 
but only upon the spiritual basis of individual regenera- 
tion. Hence the individual is the absolute unit in 
relation to church-membership, and upon the individual 
the Baptists must focus all those human agencies which 


1See “Baptist Beliefs,” by E. Y. Mullins, p. 74f. 
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tend to prepare the individual for an easy and natural 
approach to the regeneration experience, which enable 
him to have a true apprehension and to make an 
intelligent interpretation of his experience, and then 
equip him for a sane translation of this experience into 
terms of conduct. Education is unquestionably the 
chief one of these human agencies which Baptists must 
utilize to prepare the individual for his new birth, to 
help him understand the meaning of his new birth, and 
then to live the new life to its fullest. And thus it is 
very clear that, whenever a Baptist makes an argument 
for his insistence upon a regenerated church-membership, 
he thereby makes an argument for that quality and quan- 
tity of education which are necessary to produce sanity, 
intelligence, vitality and the broadest sympathy upon the 
part of the individual units of that- membership. 

It requires a high order of mental and spiritual 
intelligence to comprehend and appreciate the non- 
sacramental character of the ordinances to which Bap- 
tists hold. According to this view, neither salvation 
nor grace is magically conveyed by the ordinances, but 
only as the participants clearly perceive the meaning of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper do they observe them 
aright. They must see beyond the symbol the deep 
things symbolized. It is a very primitive conception to 
teach that entrance into the spiritual Kingdom of God 
or participation in its spiritual benefits are conditioned 
immediately upon physical or material bases per se. 
Such conceptions seemed to be necessary in the early 
stages of the race, but the entire teachings of Jesus 
indicate that He thought the race had come to that 
stage in its development where it could comprehend 
that the true worship of God was not localized to the 
mountain in Samaria or the temple in Jerusalem, but 
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that it could be rendered wherever men worshiped Him 
in spirit and in truth; that the spirit of the law out- 
weighed its letter; that forms and ceremonies and 
special days were nothing save as those observing them 
penetrated their physical veil and entered into their 
spiritual Holy of Holies- where the soul had closer 
fellowship with God; that the miracle of the new 
birth and the reception of divine grace could not be 
dependent upon the mechanical operation of water 
combined with a certain formula, or the mere act of 
eating and drinking the consecrated bread and wine. 
These last are sacramental views as to the ordinances, 
and, as pointed out above, a high order of mental and 
spiritual intelligence is required to rise above such 
unscriptural views and respond to the lofty appeal of 
the spiritual conception of the ordinances which con- 
ceives of them as beautiful symbols setting forth in 
pictorial form certain of the great epochal experiences 
of our Lord’s earthly career, which He wished to have 
perpetually memorialized, not for their own sakes, but 
because of their essential relationship to man’s redemp- 
tion. Now, surely it is not necessary to present an 
argument to show that education is essential to the 
production and maintenance of this high order of 
mental and spiritual intelligence, for such intelligence 
is the inevitable product of that education which alone 
can rightfully be called Christian, because it alone 
grasps the viewpoint of the Christ, who looked only 
to spiritual causes for the production of spiritual 
effects. That system which expects to reap spiritual 
results from the mechanical operation of physical 
causes can not claim to be in the line of spiritual 
succession to Jesus Christ. Only the divine alchemist 
can convert the physical into the spiritual, and when- 
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ever this transformation has to do with human per- 
‘sonality, an essential ingredient in the reaction is the 
“conscious and intelligent response of that personality 
to the divine influence; and herein lies the imperative 
of true Christian education which heightens the indi- 
vidual’s mental and spiritual sensitiveness to the divine 
touch. Thus it is seen that education which trains the 
body, the mind and the heart to function to their full 
capacity in making their several responses to the divine 
Transformer, lies at the very foundation of Christianity, 
and is quite essential to a comprehensive understanding 
of the significance of the ordinances of Christianity. 
Again, the Baptist belief as to the right of the local 
-church to self-government calls for an educated mem- 
bership. A Baptist church is a law unto itself. It 
-acknowledges only the authority of Jesus Christ and 
‘the Scriptures. It is not controlled by presiding elders, 
nor bishops, nor presbyteries, nor assemblies, nor asso- 
ciations, nor conventions, nor any other human agency, 
save as its own elected trustees may be the custodians 
-of certain property relationship to the civil authorities. 
Even the authority of the pastor and the deacons is 
-a moral authority which they exercise solely by virtue 
-of the greater fitness for spiritual leadership which 
they are supposed to possess. It is one of the purest 
forms of democracy that can exist, and whatever argu- 
ment can be made for the necessity of a universal 
educational policy of a political democracy, in order 
that its constituents may be qualified to function as 
“citizens, can with equal force be advanced to show that 
it is necessary for a religious democracy to provide 
the highest type of education for all of its members in 
“order that they may be qualified to perform their high 
function as citizens of the Kingdom of God. Each 
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member in a Baptist church theoretically has as much 
authority as any other member. His or her vote counts 
as much as any other member’s vote. Then, how very 
important it is that each member shall be so trained in 
head and heart that his contribution to the government 
of the church and the control of its policies shall be of 
the highest character! The largest problem that con- 
fronts Baptist churches to-day is not material equip- 
ment, 1s not increase of membership, is not the evan- 
gelization of the heathen, but is the proper education 
of their present membership. Given that, and the other 
things will follow as day follows night. One-half the 
churches in the Southern Baptist Convention doing 
nothing whatever for missions! There is something 
wrong with the education of the members of those 
churches. They are not qualified to exercise the rights 
of their religious citizenship. They are not sufficiently 
trained either in head or heart to exercise their full 
privileges and even approximately do their duty as 
members of a pure Christian democracy such as a 
Baptist church. Nor is this the full statement of the 
wretchedness of the situation, for the mission secre- 
taries are authority for the statement that not more 
than one-third of the members of the other half of the 
churches give anything to missions. In other words, 
five-sixths of the members of the missionary (?) Bap- 
tist churches of the South give nothing whatever to 
spread the gospel of their Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, beyond their own immediate community. We 
are told that Catholics assess their members and require 
them to come up with the assessment for all purposes 
of the church. This is not the Baptist way, for a Bap- 
tist gives only according to the dictates of his intelli- 
gence, his conscience and his love. Then, what a 
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stupendous task Southern Baptists have upon their 
hands to broaden the intelligence, quicken the con- 
science and deepen the love of the vast multitude of 
their untrained membership! If ever a people had a 
challenge to perform speedily a mighty task, Baptists 
have that challenge presented to them in the form of a 
vast untrained membership, who, as long as they remain 
uninspired by the broad visions and deep sympathies 
that come only from Christian education, are like sheep 
without a shepherd. How the shepherd-heart of every 
Baptist pastor and educator and leader should throb 
with compassion as he looks upon this mighty multi- 
tude of uneducated and undeveloped Baptists! Breth- 
ren, how can they learn unless they be taught? And 
how can they be taught unless they have teachers’ 
And how can they have teachers unless every pastor 
becomes a teacher? unless the Sunday schools, the 
academies, the high schools, the colleges, the universi- 
ties and the seminaries be made the very best? unless 
they all, from pastor and Sunday school to university 
and seminary, be shot through and through with the 
highest ideals and deepest passions of Christian educa- 
tion? Vision and efficiency through education should 
be the great Baptist slogan. And when that slogan 
has been translated into actuality, then Baptists may 
rightfully boast of the excellencies of their belief as 
to the self-government of the local church, for then 
each church through its qualified membership will be 
in position to vitalize its privileges as a member of the 
body of Christ. 

Their views as to the leadership of their ministers 
is another belief of Baptists that calls for education. 
A Baptist minister is not a priest with peculiar powers 
and authority. Any place of leadership that may be 
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accorded him is granted only upon the strength of his 
native gifts or acquired powers which come as a result 
of his superior training and his more habitual pursuit of 
those spiritual exercises incident to his response to the 
divine call for complete consecration to the affairs of the 
Kingdom of God. It is not felt that his ordination con- 
fers upon him any magic power or spiritual gifts superior 
to those of his fellow-Christians, save as that ordination 
may mark a fuller consecration to God’s service. So that 
a Baptist minister’s claim to leadership can be based only 
upon his superior powers of head and heart, natural or 
acquired. Then, how very important it becomes that he 
shall receive the best possible education! The surest and 
quickest way for Baptists to have their vast army trained 
in moral and spiritual efficiency is for them to insist upon 
a highly trained ministry who shall be qualified to lead 
the people out of littleness and censoriousness and self- 
satisfaction into the broad sympathy of true Christian 
culture, to lead them up from the valley of narrow sectari- 
anism, low ideals of service and limited outlook to the 
high planes of vision where they can secure a true per- 
spective of the whole world’s needs and their relation to 
those needs, and then to lead them on to victory after 
victory won under the banner of King Immanuel and 
for His glory alone. 

Let it be said once more, lest the reader forget, 
that the education referred to in these pages is not 
simply intellectual training, but it is that physical, men- 
tal, moral and spiritual schooling which go to make a 
well-rounded man, fully furnished unto every good 
work. . It is this broad and comprehensive education 
that Baptist ministers must receive if they are to 
measure up to the full opportunity and obligation 
which is theirs as the spiritual leaders of the churches. 
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Of course those who feel that spirituality is more apt 
to be found in the ignorant and untrained will not 
be impressed with any plea for an educated ministry. 
They will feel that it is a matter of deep regret when 
“the parson goes and takes up with this here book- 
l’arnin’.” But, fortunately, that class is rapidly grow- 
ing less. May their tribe not only decrease, but become 
extinct! May the day soon come when every Baptist 
church shall want its pastor to be a man trained in 
hand so that he can understand and sympathize with 
the people in their daily burdens of making a living, 
trained in body so that he can shoulder the great 
physical burdens of an efficient pastor, trained in head 
so that he can bring them something helpful and worth 
thinking about and be able to grapple with the many 
domestic, economic, educational, social and even polit- 
ical problems that vitally concern his people, and trained 
in heart so that with keen spiritual insight and power he 
may be able to minister to their moral and religious needs, 
bringing unto them things both new and old from God’s 
storehouse, breaking unto them the bread of life as found 
in God’s word, and leading them wisely and skillfully 
into a closer fellowship with their Saviour. Such a min- 
ister will always be rightfully accorded a place of spirit- 
ual leadership. Will Baptists accept this challenge that 
comes to them from their belief as to the character of 
the leadership which their ministers should exercise? 

A fifth Baptist belief that calls for education is 
their insistence upon the individual’s right of private 
judgment in interpreting the Scriptures. This propo- 
sition is almost axiomatic, and need not be discussed 
at any considerable length. 

An ability to interpret the Scriptures of course 
requires an ability to read them in one’s native tongue 
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—that much at least. But the ability to read intelli- 
gently and understandingly such a book as is the Bible 
not only requires a rather advanced educational process 
upon the part of the reader, but it implies a very high 
grade of intelligence and education which must lie 
behind the fact that the reader has such a book as the 
Bible to read. The writers of that book were educated 
men in the best sense of that term. Those who, under- 
the guidance of God’s Spirit, selected from the vast. 
number of books offering themselves for consideration 
those books which ultimately secured a place in the: 
canon, were men of education and discriminating intel- 
ligence. Those who translated the Bible from the 
original Hebrew and Greek into the other languages 
of course were highly educated men, just as the men 
who have translated these translations from the original 
into the hundreds of languages and dialects of the 
earth have been highly educated men. So that the 
simple fact that there is an English Bible for the 
English-speaking people of the world to read and inter- 
pret, places every one who reads it under a lasting 
obligation to Christian education for such a _ high 
product of the educational process. But when a Bap- 
tist comes along and insists upon the right of every 
one to read and interpret the Bible for himself, he: 
thereby demands that every one not only be sufficiently 
educated to read, but that he bring to that reading such: 
comprehensive intelligence and spiritual insight that his 
private interpretation may be sensible and sane and in 
line with divine truth. This is all required for one- 
to read a translation of the Bible in his own tongue.. 
But if the Baptist goes to the logical length of his. 
contention about the right of the individual to his: 
private judgment in interpreting the Scriptures, he- 
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must yield still further to the demand for a compre- 
hensive education and be able to go to the original 
Hebrew and Greek in which the Bible was written, 
and there for himself, under the illuminating guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, read and come to conclusions as 
to just what was originally written down as God's 
word and what that original means. Oh! is it not the 
clearest proposition in the world that a Baptist, or 
whoever else insists upon the right of private judg- 
ment in interpreting the Scriptures, is thereby unavoid- 
ably and forever committed to the most thoroughgoing 
educational program? Surely that is true. 

Now let us consider one more Baptist belief that 
calls for education—voluntary co-operation in missions 
and other Kingdom activities. No one can compel a 
Baptist to co-operate on anything. If he does co-oper- 
ate, it is because his own Christian conscience and 
sense of duty tell him that he should. Baptists are 
constantly charged with manifesting a spirit of non- 
co-operation with other religious bodies on matters 
where there could be no compromise of principle. 
Unfortunately, the charge is too often well founded. 
And that is because those Baptists manifesting this 
spirit are not sufficiently educated or else do not go 
to the trouble to discriminate between those things that 
would involve them in compromise of principle and 
those other things, co-operation on which would not 
only hurt no one, but would help all concerned. If a 
Baptist lacks confidence in the stability of his own 
beliefs, but still wishes to cling to those beliefs, then, 
of course, he should seclude himself and shield his 
beliefs from any contact with others, lest by co-opera- 
tion on some things the foundations of his all things 
be undermined. But if, on the other hand, he believes 
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that his beliefs are their own best defense and really 
has confidence in them, he will not be afraid to identify 
himself in helpful co-operation on all those great moral 
and religious issues that call so loudly for united 
Christian effort, and co-operation on which would not 
involve the sacrifice of the legitimate principles of any 
Christian, but instead would tend to develop a sense 
of Christian brotherhood and heart unity for which 
the Master prayed so earnestly in his great intercessory 
prayer. So long as the human race is constituted as it 
is now, and men think, there will be disagreement in 
the conclusions they come to as a result of their 
thought processes. In so far as they represent the 
varying thought products of men, the denominations are 
inevitable. But, while it is true that men who think 
will always come to more or less divergent views as to 
what the Scriptures really mean and authorize, it is 
also true that there is infinitely more of unity in their 
heart processes. Men feel alike much more than they 
think alike. Now, one reason Christians do not co-op- 
erate with one another more than they do is because 
the test of their ability to have fellowship with one 
another is measured by intellectual differences rather 
than by heart unities. Christian unity will never be 
of the head in this world. It will be of the heart. 
And therefore the Christ makes his appeal to the 
hearts of men. It was heart unity that He prayed for, 
rather than for organic church unity. Christianity was 
designed to become universal, but it could never become 
that did it not leave room for individuality to express 
itself in its most characteristic feature, which is its 
mental feature. Denominations are more or less 
accurate expressions of mental and psychic processes 
of groups of people who think alike. To a very limited 
15 
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extent are they expressions of groups who feel differ- 
ently from other groups. In other words, the heart 
unity of all true Christians is sufficient ground for 
them to voluntarily co-operate with one another on all 
those great outstanding matters on which their hearts 
must beat in unison, and in so co-operating they must 
recognize and respect the results of the other fellow’s 
mental processes which make him hold to a different 
creed. But, to do this, one must have that high degree 
of Christian charity and sympathy that comes alone 
from true heart culture and wide knowledge and 
understanding of others. Both the heart culture and 
the understanding knowledge are necessary. A knowl. 
edge of the Africans, without a heart cultured till it 
is sensitive enough to discern those points of the Ethi- 
opian heart that make them kin to us, will doubtless 
operate to produce a deep feeling of antagonism to 
them. But let knowledge be coupled with the dictates of 
the warm, cultured, Christian heart, and you have 
Christian missions in Africa, which are established and 
maintained at the cost of infinite sacrifice. 

Herein lies a mighty demand for Baptists to give 
themselves unreservedly to the task of developing them- 
selves into a people possessing a wide knowledge and 
deep and sympathetic understanding of all peoples in all 
parts of the world, and going out to them and with 
them carrying the very heart of the gospel, because 
their own hearts are throbbing with a love like unto 
that of the Master and have been cultured to that point 
where they can experience a kinship of feeling with 
all men. If Baptists are to co-operate among them- 
selves and with other Christians and all other forces 
of righteousness that are fighting for the Kingdom of 
the Christ, then must they be liberalized by education. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE CHALLENGE FROM THEIR OWN EDUCA- 
TIONAL HISTORY. 


Baptists have an honorable educational history. It 
would be possible to discover some interesting chapters 
of that history in England from the middle of the 
seventeenth century on, but we must limit our account 
to some of the outstanding features of it as made by 
Baptists in America. Indeed, the limits of this book 
require us to focus our attention for the most part on 
Southern Baptists. We should like to sketch the 
development of a number of the leading Baptist schools 
in the North and East, but we shall have to content 
ourselves with a simple list of them and a very brief 
account of one or two of the most conspicuous of them. 
This list is chiefly for reference by the reader. It is 
an incomplete list even for the year 1913, and of course 
it does not, and, in the nature of the case, it can not, 
give many schools that have gone out of existence. It 
is extremely difficult to get any account of many of the 
smaller institutions, which claim to be Baptist, but are 
not controlled directly by the denomination and there- 
fore are not reported in the annual. publications of 
the several State conventions. The writer has made 
repeated efforts to secure full reports from all of the 
Southern States, and as a result will supplement the 
list of the American Baptist Year Book, though this 
supplementary list will be lacking in many details. 
For this list see the Appendix.’ It contains much 
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valuable information about American Baptist schools. 
These lists would be much 
longer did they include all 
American Baptist schools of the past and present. But, 
even as it is, it shows that American Baptists have 
been making great educational history since 1764, when 
Rhode Island College (changed to Brown University 
in 1804) was chartered as the first Baptist school in 
this country, by a distinguished group of gentlemen 
who wrote the following preamble to their charter: 


Brown University 


Whereas Institutions for liberal 
Education are highly beneficial to 
Society by forming the rising Generation to Virtue, Knowl- 
edge, and useful Literature; and thus preserving in the 
Community a Succession of Men duly qualified for discharging 
the Offices of Life with Usefulness and Reputation; they have 
therefore justly merited and received the Attention and Encour- 
agement of every wise and well regulated State: And whereas 
a Public School or Seminary, erected for that Purpose within 
this Colony to which the Youth may freely resort for Education 
in the vernacular and learned Languages, and in the liberal Arts 
and Sciences would be for the general Advantage and Honor 
of the Government: And whereas Daniel Jenckes Esq; Nicholas 
Tillinghast [and thirty other petitioners whose names are given]. 

And thereupon a Petition hath been preferred to this Assem- 
bly, praying that full Liberty and Power may be granted unto 
such of them, with others, as are hereafter mentioned, to found, 
endow, order, and govern a College or University, within this 
Colony; and that, for the more effectual Execution of this 
Design, they may be incorporated into one Body Politic, to be 
known in the Law, with the Powers, Privileges, and Franchises, 
necessary for the Purpose aforesaid. 


Preamble 


This first great Baptist school was founded on a 
most liberal basis as regards religious freedom, as is 
shown by the following provision in its charter: 


And furthermore, It is hereby enacted and Declared, That 
into this liberal and catholic Institution shall never be admitted 
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any religious Tests: But on the contrary, all the Members hereof 
shall forever enjoy full, free, absolute, and uninterrupted Liberty 
of Conscience: And that the Places of Professors, Tutors, and 
all other Officers, the President alone excepted, shall be free 
and open for all Denominations of Protestants: and that Youth 
of all religious Denominations shall and may be freely admitted 
to the equal Advantages, Emoluments, and Honors of the Col- 
lege or University; and shall receive a like, fair, generous, and 
equal Treatment during their Residence therein, they conducting 
themselves peaceably, and conforming to the Laws and Statutes 
thereof. And that the public Teaching shall, in general, respect 
the Sciences; and that the Sectarian Differences of Opinions, 
shall not make any Part of the public and classical Instruction; 
Although all religious Controversies may be studied freely, ex- 
amined and explained by the President, Professors, and Tutors, 
in a personal, separate and distinct Manner, to the Youth of any 
or each Denomination: And above all, a constant Regard he paid 
to, and effectual Care taken of, the Morals of the College. 


The following paragraphs from the historical sketch 
of Brown University which appears in the “Bulletin” 
for 1912-13 will indicate from what a small beginning 
has grown the mighty educational work of the Baptists 
of the present: 


A generation before the establishment of any institution of 
higher education in Rhode Island, Dean (afterwards Bishop) 
Berkeley, in pursuance of his cherished design of planting a 
Christian college in America, chose this colony as his place of 
residence. Here, at Newport or in its vicinity, he lived for 
nearly three years, from 1729 to 1731. At the close of this 
period it became evident that the money which had been voted 
for the project by the House of Commons would not be paid, 
and Berkeley reluctantly abandoned his project and returned to 
England. Though he had no direct relation to the coilege after- 
wards established, yet he inspired an interest in higher educa- 
-tion among the colonists and thus made easier the success of the 
later undertaking. 

In 1762 the Philadelpha Baptist Association, in view of the 
disabilities attaching to Baptist students in most of the existing 
American colleges, welcomed a proposal offered by the 
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Reverend Morgan Edwards, a clergyman of Welsh birth, at 
that time pastor of the First Baptist Church in Philadelphia, to 
found in Rhode Island a college that should be under the control 
of their own denomination. James Manning, who had just been 
graduated from Princeton, was appointed by the Association as 
its agent to establish “a seminary of polite literature subject to 
the government of the Baptists.” 

In deciding upon the location of the new college, a canvass 
of the coloniés had shown the advantages to be clearly on the 
side of Rhode Island, which recognized absolute religious liberty, 
and was, moreover, a Baptist colony in origin and popular 
attachment. There was no rival institution in the field; and the 
important cities of Newport and Providence, the former being 
the second city in New England, furnished an encouraging 
prospect of future support. Accordingly, in 1764, the friends 
of the movement obtained from the General Assembly the 
charter which still remains in force. Although, under the rules 
of the charter, the President and a majority of both the Fellows 
and the Trustees must be Baptists, the three important positions 
of Chancellor, Secretary and Treasurer are without denomi- 
national restriction, and all religious tests and sectarian instruc- 
tion are strictly prohibited. The institution was known during 
the first forty years of its existence as Rhode Island College. 

As the College was at the beginning without funds, and only 
a scanty return could be expected from students’ fees, it was 
necessary that the President should support himself and his 
family by some other means. The founding of a Baptist church 
in Warren and the call of Mr. Manning to its pastorate offered 
a solution of the difficulty; and hither Mr. Manning brought 
his family in the spring of 1764. His first act towards the estab- 
lishment of .a college was the opening of a Latin school. This 
preparatory school was later removed with the College to 
Providence, where it flourished for a hundred and forty years 
under the name of the University Grammar School. At the 
second meeting of the Corporation, September 4, 1765, Mr. 
Manning was formally appointed “president of the College, 
professor of languages and other branches of learning;” the 
first student had been matriculated the day before. In the fol- 
lowing year David Howell was appointed tutor, but no other 
addition was made to the Faculty until 1774. In 1769 the first 
class (of seven members) was graduated at Warren. This 
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town had not generally been regarded as the permanent seat of 
the College, and the necessity which now arose of erecting a 
college building compelled a final choice of location. After a 
spirited contest for the honor among the leading towns of the 
colony, the choice fell upon Providence. Here in 1770 the 
first college building, the present University Hall, modeled 
after Nassau Hall at Princeton, and a house for the President 
were both built on the College grounds, the cost being covered 
by subscriptions, chiefly from residents of Providence. 

This first chapter of American Baptist educational 
history is one of which Baptists may well be proud. It 
has been given a prominent place here because of its 
vast influence upon subsequent chapters of that history. 
That influence can not be traced here. But it is worth 
our time to pause long enough to say that the liberal 
and broad-minded spirit of these early pioneers in 
Baptist education made a deep impression upon some 
of. those who subsequently founded Baptist schools. 
The great pity of it is that all such founders were not 
likewise impressed. Many little, narrow-visioned insti- 
tutions would have had very different careers had their 
founders had the educational vision which these fore- 
fathers of ours had. 

Brown University has had a notable career, and 
to-day is ranked as one of the leading universities of 
America. Its property is valued at $2,000,000, its 
endowment at $3,258,926, and there are 940 students in 
attendance. 

In these days there were many difficulties to be 
encountered, but they labored with holy zeal in the 
name of the Lord, and despised not the day of small 
things. They had no confidence in human science dis- 
sociated from piety, as a means of elevating the church 
or reforming mankind, but they recognized that science 
and literature, when sanctified by grace, are the low- 
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liest and most proper handmaids to religion, and should 
never be separated from her, being indispensable to 
her progress and the consummation of her heavenly 
purpose toward the human race. 

The Baptists of Virginia be- 
gan early to agitate the ques- 
tion of founding a school of high grade to be under 
denominational control. The history of the movement 
divides itself into three distinct periods: 1788 to 1809, 
1813 to 1830, and 1830 to 1840. 

In “A History of the Rise and Progress of the 
Baptists of Virginia,’ by Robert B. Semple, Richmond, 
1810, we read that the first public mention of the 
subject of founding such an institution was at a meet- 
ing of the “General Committee” held at Dapup’s Meet- 
ing-house, August 11, 1788. Delegates from five 
Baptist Associations were present. Dr. Semple says 
(p. 78): “On examining the papers directed to the 
General Committee at this session it was found that a 
letter was received from Rev. James Manning, presi- 
dent of Providence College in Rhode Island, recom- 
mending and encouraging the Baptists of Virginia to 
erect a seminary of learning.” The suggestion met 
with prompt approval, and it was 


Richmond College 


Resolved, That a committee of five persons, on each side of 
James River, be appointed to forward the business respecting a 
seminary of learning. 

Accordingly, Samuel Harriss, Jno. Williams, Eli Clay, 
Simeon Walton and David Barrow were appointed from the 
south, and Robt. Carter, John Waller, Wm. Fristoe, Jno. Leland 
and Reuben Ford on the north side of said river. 


This was a good beginning, but, apart from a 
yearly mention of the matter, no definite steps were 
taken till 1793, when “the business respecting a sem- 
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inary of learning was committed to the hands of Rev. 
Jno. Williams and Mr. Thomas Read, of Charlotte, 
who reported the following plan: That fourteen trus- 
tees be appointed, all of whom shall be Baptists; that 
these, at their first meeting, appoint seven others of 
some other religious denomination; that the whole 
twenty-one then form a plan and make arrangements 
for executing it.’ “This scheme was proceeded in 
so far as to appoint the whole of the trustees, who had 
one or two meetings in which advances were made 
toward maturing the plan. But, apprehensive that they 
should not be able to procure sufficient funds, with 
some other discouragements, they finally abandoned it.” 

The Baptists of the State, then rising into prom- 
inence, were placed in an awkward position by this 
failure and subjected themselves to criticism, as may be 
inferred from an incident recorded in the same history 
(see pp. 88 and 245). In May, 1807, a prominent 
minister of another denomination published in his 
church paper an “‘illiberal assertion” that the Baptists 
of his neighborhood held that “human learning is of 
no use.’ “This calumny” was taken up both by the 
General Committee of Correspondence and the Roanoke 
District Association, and an “answer which was strong 
and energetic, composed by Mr. Kerr, was printed.” 

As a result of this controversy, our historian tells 
us (p. 89): 

The next General Meeting of Correspondence was holden 
at Tarwallet Meeting-house October 28, 1809. Delegates from 
five Associations assembled. Two subjects were brought for- 
ward at this meeting which, if ever matured, must greatly con- 
duce to the future happiness of the Baptists as a religious 
society: The religious education of children, and the establish- 


ment of some seminary or public school to assist young preach- 
ers to acquire literary knowledge. The first was disposed of 
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‘by recommending to parents the use of catechisms, and especially 
‘one lately published for the use of the Baptist Society; and the 
other by appointing two persons to acquire information and 
‘digest a plan for such a seminary. 

But twenty-three years passed before Virginia Bap- 
tists actually founded such a school. 

Here we turn aside to the District of Columbia, 
“where Columbian College was chartered by Congress 
February 9, 1821. This name was changed to Colum- 
bian University on March 3, 1873, and on January 23, 
1904, its name was again changed to George Wash- 
ington University. It was organized and controlled 
by the Baptists, but in 1898 the sectarian control was 
modified, the president and two-thirds of the trustees 
remaining Baptist. In 1904, with the adoption of its 
‘present name, it became wholly non-sectarian, and 
around this change centers some history that is very 
‘distressing to loyal Baptists. 

The return of Luther Rice from India in 1813 was 
‘the occasion of a wide awakening upon the subject of 
Foreign Missions, which resulted in the formation, in 
‘the subsequent year, of the General Convention, which 
‘drew all the States into sympathetic co-operation. 
Great enterprises sprang into being. The American 
Bible Society, the American Traet Society, the Newton 
Theological Seminary and Columbian College were 
organized in the interests of an educated ministry and 
a wider evangelism. The location of a college in 
the city of Washington at once commended itself to 
the denomination in Virginia, and they became its 
earnest friends. Three of its leading ministers— 
Semple, Ball and Clopton—became enthusiastic agents. 
For a number of years liberal means and patronage 
were furnished by Virginia people, and, in return, 
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from its halls were received large numbers of well- 
trained men, who became eminent citizens and able 
ministers. Among these was Robert Ryland, the dis- 
tinguished president of the Virginia Seminary, which 
was finally established in 1832, and became Sauaone 
College in 1840. 

In a few years after the return of Rice were 
founded several Baptist colleges in various parts of 
the New England and Northern States. Colby College 
was founded in Maine, 1815; Colgate in New York, 
1819; New Hampton Literary Institute in New Hamp- 
shire, 1821; Coburn Classical Institute in Maine, 1829;- 
Doane Academy in Ohio, 1831, and Kalamazoo College 
in Michigan, 1833. It would be interesting to sketch 
the early history of these, but space forbids. The 
Rhode Island pioneers and the founders of these 
schools had faith in their work, faith in humanity and 
faith in God, and in 1832 we see the fruit of their 
faith manifesting itself among Southern Baptists, who 
had been greatly stirred by the appeals of Luther Rice. 

On the Ist of July, 1832, “The Virginia Baptist 
Seminary” was opened at “Spring Farm,” about five 
miles from Richmond, as a manual-labor school. It 
remained here for two and a half years, then sold the 
farm for about what it had cost ($4,000), and in 
June, 1834, bought for about $12,000 “Columbia,” the 
home of Mrs. Clara Haxall, which is the present site 
of Richmond College. The first year there were four- 
teen students, all of whom were candidates for the 
ministry; the second there were twenty-five; the third 
there were thirty-nine. The seminary was at first 
under the patronage of the Virginia Baptist Eucational 
Society. In 1835 there were sixty students, twenty of 
whom were beneficiaries of the Board—that is, they 
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were ministerial students; of the remaining forty, 
twenty were professors of religion and several of these 
were intending to enter the ministry. Of the first six 
ministerial students to leave the institution, three were 
sent as missionaries to foreign fields—William Mylne 
to Africa, R. D. Davenport to Siam and J. L. Shuck 
to China. “The course began with arithmetic, geog- 
raphy and grammar, and, running through four years, 
embraced algebra and geometry, Latin and Greek, 
natural and moral science, with theology as an optional 
study.” The Faculty consisted of Robert Ryland, prin- 
cipal; Wm. F. Nelson and Caleb Burnley, professors. 

The primary design of the institution was to afford 
young Baptist ministers facilities for an education, but 
young men of good moral character were admitted on 
condition of their defraying their entire expenses. No 
student was admitted under fourteen years of age, and 
none for a shorter term than one session. The min- 
isterial students were allowed rooms, bedding, use of 
the library and garden free of expense, but were 
charged for board, washing, fuel and lights, the same 
as other students. 

The founders of the institution, desiring still fur- 
ther to enlarge its influence and usefulness, had it 
chartered as a college by act of Assembly, passed 
March 4, 1840, when thirty-seven gentlemen, named 
therein, were incorporated as trustees, to establish, “at 
or near the city of Richmond, a seminary of learning 
for the instruction of youth in the various branches of 
science and literature, the useful arts, and the learned 
and foreign languages, which shall be called and known 
by the name of Richmond College.” The charter con- 
ferred ample powers, and allowed the purchase of the 
property of the Education Society, but provided “that 
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nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to 
authorize the establishment of a theological professor- 
ship in the said college.” This proviso was inserted at 
the urgent request of an eminent Baptist and influential 
member of the Legislature, who was selected to offer 
the bill—Col. Edmund Broadus, of Culpeper, father 
of Jno. A. Broadus. Without such provision it would 
have been difficult to secure a charter at that time, 
because such a large percentage of the members of the 
Legislature were Episcopalians, who were opposed to 
granting the privilege of teaching theology in the 
school of another denomination. And, in order to be 
consistent, the Legislature likewise refused to charter 
the Episcopal school at Alexandria as a_ theological 
seminary. This restriction as to teaching theology at 
Richmond College was omitted from the amended char- 
ter of 1858, under which the college is now working. 

By earnest effort there was secured a fairly good 
endowment fund, and the college was placed upon a 
broad and firm foundation, with every encouraging 
prospect of its future prosperity. But when the war 
came, the exercises of the college were suspended, and 
the greater part of its endowment fund was lost, as 
well as its library, museum and apparatus. In 1866 
the college was again opened. The alumni and friends 
rallied to the support of the trustees, and the school 
was raised from its prostrate condition by the generous 
gifts of a people suffering from a cruel war, and the 
college has been restored to great efficiency and useful- 
ness, and is now a monument to the faith, love and 
generosity of that noble brotherhood, the Virginia Bap- 
tists. 

The Law School, established in 1870 and continued 
with slight interruption till 1882, was in 1890 firmly 
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re-established. The college was opened to women in 
1897. In 1905 Richmond College, “by virtue of its 
location, its history, its resources and its present ability 
to furnish higher education,’ became the head of all 
the Baptist schools of the State fostered by the General 
Association. March, 1906, the trustees of Richmond 
College, by contract with the Education Commission, 
agreed “that in consideration of the entire ownership 
and control of the said school [a college for women] 
Richmond College will accept the trust and guarantee 
that it shall be endowed as soon as practicable and 
afford scholastic standards in keeping with the best 
colleges of the land.” The General Association through 
its agents accepted this contract, regarding it as “gen- 
erous and timely.” 


In 1908 Richmond College, co-operating with the Virginia 
Baptist Education Commission, gathered a subscription of 
$350,000 to meet a conditional subscription of $150,000 from the 
General Education Board of New York. These subscriptions 
are payable in five equal annual installments, and about $450,000 
has already been collected in cash. Of the total sum, $400,000 
is to be used for the permanent endowment of the colleges for 
men and women, and $100,000 is to be spent on buildings for the 
new Woman’s College. From the present assets of Richmond 
College not less than $200,000 additional will be spent on build- 
ings and equipment for the Woman’s College. Contracts for 
about $240,000 have already been let and the buildings are now 
almost completed. 

In planning for the greater institution, it became advisable to 
seek larger grounds. A _ site of 284 acres, in the western 
suburbs of Richmond, has been acquired, and it is proposed to 
expend there in buildings and improvements the sum of $925,000. 
The cost of new buildings and the habilitation of the new col- 
lege for women will heavily tax the utmost resources of the 
Richmond College trustees, and there is both opportunity and 
need for large gifts. Many buildings for both men and women 
are needed. To some friends it may seem appropriate to erect 
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a memorial library; to others a dormitory or a building for 
music or a laboratory would most appeal. Among the pro- 
fessorships most needed are chairs of education, biology, eco- 
nomics and fine arts. A building in which would center the 
religious, social and athletic activities of the men, and a similar 
building for women, are urgent needs. There is growing need 
for scholarships, which may be founded by the gift of $1,000. 


Under the new management the limited form of 
co-education that now exists will be abolished, and two: 
co-ordinate colleges, each with its own campus anc 
college life, will be organized. It is expected that the 
new buildings will be ready for use for the session 
of 1914-15. The new enterprise will cost not less than 
one million dollars.’ 

Georgetown has been an educa- 
tional center from the beginning of 
the settlement of the Mississippi Valley. Early in 1788, Elijah 
Craig, the noted pioneer preacher of Kentucky, opened at 
Georgetown, then called Lebanon, a classical school, in accord- 
ance with the following quaint advertisement: 


“LEBANON, December 27, 1787. 

“Notice is hereby given that on Monday, 28th of January 
next, a school will be opened by Messrs. Jones and Worley, at 
the Royal Spring in Lebanon, Fayette County, where a commo- 
dious house, sufficient to contain fifty or sixty scholars, will be 
prepared. They will teach the Latin and Greek languages, 
together with such branches of the sciences as are usually taught 
in public seminaries, at twenty-five shillings a quarter for each 
scholar. One-half to be paid in cash, the other half in produce 
at cash prices. There will be a vacation of a month in the 
Spring, and another in the Fall, at the close of each of which it 
is expected that such payments as are due in cash shall be made.. 
For diet, washing and house room for a year, each scholar pays 
three pounds in cash or 500 weight of pork on entrance, and 


Georgetown College 


1 This sketch of Richmond College is largely taken from “An Address. 
by Robert Ryland, 1890” (with introduction by Chas. H. Ryland), from 
a “Historical Sketch’ in the catalogue of the college for 1884-85, from 
a letter written me by Dr. Chas. H. Ryland, trom the Wake Forest: 
Student for March, 1909, and the college ‘Bulletin,’ 1912-13. 
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three pounds in cash at the beginning of the third quarter. It 
is desired that as many as can would furnish themselves with 
beds; such as can not, may be provided here, to the number of 
eight or ten boys, at 35s a year for each bed. 

“ELIJAH CRAIG.” 


Little is known of the history of this school, but in 1789 the 
Legislature of Kentucky, by an act founding academies in the 
State, located one of them at Georgetown, and gave its trustees 
six thousand acres of land for its support. As a result of this, 
Rittenhouse Academy began its career. In 1829 Georgetown Col- 
lege was chartered and immediately acquired the property and 
became the successor of Rittenhouse Academy. The original 
charter, in 1829, incorporated “The Trustees of the Kentucky 
Baptist Education Society” and empowered them to fill all vacan- 
cies in their own number caused by death, resignation, neglect or 
otherwise; but by an amendment secured in 1851 the power to 
fill vacancies in the Board of Trustees was given to another 
corporation created for this purpose and composed of all per- 
sons who had contributed or who should thereafter contribute 
as much as one hundred dollars to the fund of the college. 

In 1906 the charter was again amended in such a manner as 
to vest in the General Baptist Education Society of Kentucky 
the power of electing the trustees from suitable nominations 
made by the original society. 

Under this charter thus amended, the college has had a con- 
tinuous history from the year of its foundation to the present. 
Little by little it has grown in buildings, in means, in teachers 
and in students. The central building, now known as Giddings 
Hall, in which are most of the lecture-rooms, was erected in 
1840. Pawling Hall, originally erected through the generosity 
of Issachar Pawling, was remodeled and much enlarged in 1877. 
The commodious building containing the chapel, library, society 
halls and gymnasium was erected in 1894; and Rucker Hall, the 
beautiful home for the young women attending the college, was 
erected in 1895, and named in honor of Prof. J. J. Rucker. The 
other buildings have been added as the means of the college 
permitted. 

There have been nearly a thousand graduates. About one 
hundred of them are now serving as pastors in the State of Ken- 
tucky, and some are missionaries in foreign lands. 
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For the first sixty years of its history, the college was con- 
ducted as a school for young men; but in 1892 young women 
were admitted on the same terms as men. 


At present its property is valued at $300,000, its 
endowment at $200,000, and there are 255 students 
in attendance, including a number of women. 


Mississippi College had its begin- 
ning in 1826 in an institution called 
Hampstead Academy. Clinton was then the most prosperous 
town in this section of the State. The institution was established 
by the citizens of the community, many of whom were pros- 
perous and wealthy. The name was soon changed to Mississippi 
Academy, and later to Mississippi College. The citizens com- 
mitted the school to the Presbyterians. The Presbyterians man- 
aged it for a number of years, and, on account of an unfortunate 
disagreement between leaders, returned it to the citizens of the 
community. In 1850 the institution was offered free of debt to 
the Baptist denomination of Mississippi and was accepted by 
them. The Baptists set to work, raised money, erected an 
excellent new building and secured interest-bearing notes for a 
considerable endowment. The endowment, being in the form of 
notes from wealthy planters whose fortunes were swept away 
by the war, was lost. At the close of the war the buildings 
were dilapidated, the endowment gone, and the College was 
considerably in debt for running expenses which had accrued 
during the years of the war. 

President Walter Hillman borrowed money from Northern 
friends to pay the indebtedness, and Prof. T. M. Martin, by his 
devotion and energy, raised money from the impoverished people 
to cancel the debt. 

From the close of the war until 1890 the College ran without 
endowment, the expenses being paid from tuition fees and col- 
lections from Baptist churches and individuals. In 1890, Rev. 
J. B. Gambrell, D.D., secured an endowment of $40,592.70. Of 
this amount, $35,301.29 was secured from the people of Missis- 
sippi, the balance from the American Baptist Education Society. 

The College suffered greatly frorn the great yellow-fever 
scourge which came to Mississippi in 1878. 


Mississippi College 


1 From Georgetown College “Bulletin,” 1912-13. 
16 
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In 1897 the Baptist State Convention endorsed a new move- 
ment for larger endowment, but again there came a yellow-fever 
scourge, which was followed by another in 1898, and a third 
in 1899. 

In 1901-1905, $65,000 was added to the endowment—$15,000 
being given by the American Baptist Education Society, and the 
balance being raised from the people in a movement led by Pres- 
ident W. T. Lowrey. 

In 1905 the family of Capt. Z. D. Jennings, deceased, of 
Water Valley, Mississippi, announced their decision to give 
$20,000 for a Memorial building. The General Education Board 
of New York promised $25,000 for a building on condition that 
$75,000 should be given by the people of Mississippi for other 
buildings. Mr. Andrew Carnegie agreed that on the same con- 
dition he would add $20,000 to the endowment fund. Again 
President Lowrey led the movement, and notes were secured 
which resulted in the collection of the $75,000. 

Two splendid new buildings were erected in 1907 and a 
splendid new Science building in 1911. 

The College is owned and managed by a Board of twenty- 
seven Trustees. The members of the Board are elected by the 
Mississippi Baptist Convention. The terms of nine of these 
trustees expire each year, and the vacancies are filled at the 
Annual Meeting of the Convention, either by re-electing those 
whose time has expired, or by electing others to take their 
places. This enables the Baptists of the State to change the 
entire Board every three years if they wish to do so. 

The Trustees of the College and the Mississippi Baptist Con- 
vention have endorsed the plan of making a financial campaign 
every five years. As stated above, two of these campaigns have 
been conducted, both of which have resulted in inspiring success. 
It is easily within the range of possibilities to put Mississippi 
College in the near future at the head of the educational institu- 
tions of the State in equipment, endowment and patronage. If 
five thousand men in Mississippi would give the College $20 a 
year each for ten years, it should at the end of that time have 
an endowment of one million dollars, together with buildings 
and other equipments superior to those of any other institution 
in the State. These five thousand men ought to be found. There 
will also be other large givers who will emulate the example of 
the Jennings family. Moreover, it is felt that the generosity of 
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the General Education Board and of Mr. Carnegie will lead to 
additional help from them if Mississippi Baptists show proper 
determination and liberality. Let the forces gather and let the 
victory be speedily won. 

In November, 1911, the Baptist State Convention at Gulf- 
port approved the plan of launching an Endowment Campaign 
for not less than $300,000, to be put on foot at the earliest pos- 
sible time. Plans were at once formulated to interest the Gen- 
eral Education Board of New York in the helping the College 
out in this great campaign. The President of the College and 
ex-President Dr. W. T. Lowrey made a visit to New York and 
presented the'claims of the Baptists of Mississippi to the Secre- 
tary of the Board, Dr. Buttrick, and within a few weeks was 
received a very cheering telegram stating that the Board had 
decided to give Mississippi College $100,000 on condition that 
Mississippi Baptists raise $200,000 by the first of June, 1914. Rev. 
W. A. McComb, a graduate of the College and an enthusiastic 
and loyal friend, undertook the leadership of this campaign, and 
began his work in November, 1912. Within six months he has 
secured in cash and pledges $90,000 of the $200,000 which he is 
to raise. It is confidently believed that by the first of January, 
1914, he will have the entire amount and the greatest campaign 
of the Mississippi Baptists in their history will be brought to a 
glorious conclusion. Never has such loyalty been manifested 
toward the College as in this campaign. Of this $300,000, $50,000 
is set aside for buildings and equipment. When this has been 
collected, the value of the College property will be something 
over $700,000 as against $300,000 at present. 

In 1912, Capt. J. M. Chrestman, of Belen, Mississippi, deeded 
to Mississippi College 997 acres of the finest Delta lands, valued 
at $75,000, as a memorial to his splendid son, J. M. Chrestman, 
Jr., who died recently. The College is to share equally with the 
Baptist Orphanage the income from this property until 1925, at 
which time the entire estate is to be sold and the proceeds put 
into a building on the College campus, to be known as the 
Chrestman Memorial. This stands out as the greatest single 
gift ever made to Christian education in Mississippi, and to the 
noble-hearted donor the Baptists of our State owe a lasting 
debt of gratitude.’ 


1 Taken from Mississippi College Register, 1912-13. 
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In 1833 Mercer Institute be- 
g gan operations. In 1828 Josiah 
Penfield, a devout deacon of Savannah, offered to give 
an endowment of $2,500 toward a fund for the educa- 
tion of young ministers, provided the convention would 
contribute an equal amount. More than this amount 
was subscribed by the convention in March, 1829. 
From this Penfield legacy grew the permanent fund. 
The Baptist State Convention of Georgia, in April, 
1831, requested its executive committee to bring into 
operation, as soon as possible, in some central part of 
the State, a literary and theological school, combining 
manual labor and study. In January, 1833, the school 
opened as Mercer Institute, named in honor of Jesse 
Mercer; and the village which grew up about it was 
called Penfield, in honor of Deacon Penfield. There 
was attached to the premises nearly one thousand acres 
of land, more than three hundred of which were 
cleared, a good three-story house, the basement divided 
into two rooms, used as schoolrooms. The second and 
third stories, with a spacious garret, were occupied by 
the students. There were two other houses of hewed 
logs, each with two rooms and a commodious garret. 
The other buildings were a dining-room of brick, a 
large kitchen, three negro houses, a large meat-house 
and dairy, corn-cribs and stables, besides a small settle- 
ment on a part of the premises about a mile from the 
school, where one of the teachers lived. 

School was opened every morning with Scripture 
reading and prayers at sunrise. The classes were then 
engaged in school exercises until breakfast. Half an 
hour’s recreation was then given, after which they 
were again summoned to their studies, which were 
continued about two hours, when they all again had a 
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relaxation of half an hour. This was succeeded by 
another two hours’ study, which approached near the 
time of dining. At dinner they rested for an hour 
to an hour and a half, according to the length of the 
days. The exercises of study were again resumed and 
continued until four o’clock, when the exercises closed 
by prayers, and students and teachers repaired to the 
labors of the farm, except those skilled in mechanics. 
At night, in summer about an hour and in winter two 
hours were devoted to study. 

The interests of the institution were superintended 
by five trustees appointed by the convention. The 
trustees made by-laws for the institution and examined 
the accounts of the steward, and made quarterly reports 
to the executive committee of the convention. The 
immediate officers of the school were a steward, who 
managed the farm and superintended the boarding 
department, and a principal teacher, who had charge 
of the literary and theological departments. Mr. M. B. 
Sanders was this principal teacher. 

To be admitted into the school, the applicant had’ 
to be able to read and spell correctly, and write a 
legible hand, and be of good moral character. If 
at the opening of any term there were more applicants 
than could be received, professors of religion were 
given preference. Also the amount of contributions 
by the boy’s parents for the fostering of the institution 
was duly weighed in considering the application. As 
the institution was designed chiefly for young men 
contemplating the ministry, all who were worthy and 
were too poor to bear their expenses were furnished 
board, tuition and books gratuitously, and some were 
provided with ordinary clothing by female beneficent 
‘societies. 
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At first, board was very cheap, but afterwards the 
servants made a strike, pork and flour went up in 
price, and this, of course, made it necessary to advance 
the price of board. 

The scholastic year consisted of two terms, the 
first from January to July, and the second from July 
to December. 

Each student received an average deduction of two 
dollars per month for his labors on the farm, which 
was taken from his general expenses. 

Students under twenty-one could not trade in the 
stores or with each other without first getting permis- 
sion from the Faculty, and those under eighteen were 
subject to corporal punishment. 

In 1838 Mercer Institute was changed into Mercer 
University. Jesse Mercer, president of the Board of 
Trustees, was the largest contributor to the endowment 
fund, all his gifts amounting to some $40,000. 

The first diplomas were given in 1841, and in 1844 
the manual-labor system was abolished. 

The disasters of the Civil War led to the disso- 
lution of the university, but at the close of the war 
the work was again resumed, and has been continued 
ever since with varying success. 

There had always been differences of opinion as to 
the location of the college, and in 1850 a feeble effort 
was made to move it to Griffin. Shortly after the war 
the question of moving the college was again brought 
up. Several cities offered pecuniary inducements, and 
the result was that in April, 1870, the convention voted 
to move the university from Penfield to Macon, which 
city gave the school $125,000 in bonds and seven acres 
of land. 

The Georgia Baptists have brought to this school 
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their offerings of time, money and wisdom, and have 
made it a notable seat of learning.’ 

At present the property is valued at $225,000, the 
endowment at $320,000, and at the last reported enroll- 
ment there were 365 in attendance. President S. Y. 
Jameson, who resigned at the close of the present 
session (1912-13), brought to the management of the 
school notable financial ability. His successor has not 
been chosen at the time of this writing. 

Next, we consider Wake 
Forest College, North Carolina. 

During the first part of the nineteenth century 
there came into North Carolina such trained young 
Baptist leaders as Samuel Wait, Thomas Meredith and 
John Armstrong. These men found in North Carolina 
a few unorganized Baptists led by uneducated min- 
isters. Through the efforts of these men a Baptist 
State Convention was formed, the chief purpose of 
which was to consider the education of the young min- 
isters. It was apparent that the Baptists of the State 
needed a school of their own, and the result was that 
a committee was appointed to decide upon a location 
for the school. This committee purchased for the sum 
of $2,500, from Dr. Calvin Jones, 615 acres of land 
seventeen miles north of Raleigh. The Legislature of 
1833 very reluctantly granted a charter for a manual- 
labor and classical school. This school was called 
Wake Forest Institute, and in December, 1833, Dr. 
Wait was chosen principal and for a year was the only 
teacher, There were no adequate buildings on the 
place, and but little furniture. In February, 1834, Dr. 
Wait opened the institute with sixteen pupils, but by 
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August there were sixty-five. It was necessary to 
whitewash slave cabins and use them for dormitories. 
These were dark days for the institute, as beneficent: 
institutions were not yet popular in the State, and 
division in the denomination was about to take place 
on these questions, and there was no trained ministry to 
uphold the hands of Dr. Wait in the struggle. In this 
first year of the institute there was a great revival, dur- 
ing which forty students made professions of religion. 
The year 1835 commenced with about one hundred 
students. The professors were Wait and Armstrong; 
Graves was tutor. The committee seemed to have no 
doubt about the success of this “child of the convention.” 
A deep religious sentiment pervaded the institution at 
this time, and the discipline was somewhat ecclesiastical. 

For five years the manual-labor system was con- 
tinued, boys working a certain number of hours each 
day on the farm, for which day work deductions were 
made from their expenses in proportion to value of the 
labor. They arose early and attended classes before 
breakfast. This system did not succeed, and in 1838 the 
manual labor system was abolished and a college charter 
secured. 

The equipment of the institution had brought about 
a debt which remained unpaid for fifteen years. Sub- 
scriptions were not paid, the patronage diminished and 
the debt necessarily increased. The trustees, desiring 
no student to be turned away, kept a Faculty of well- 
trained men from the universities of the North, and 
hoped for better days. The principal spent much time 
in the field in an effort to collect money to meet the 
expenses. Finally, by the perseverance of Jas. S. Pure- 
foy, William Crenshaw, G. W. Thompson, and others, 
the increasing debt of $20,000 was removed in 1849. 
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The first college building was the dormitory, com- 
pleted in 1838 at a cost of $14,000, and it was for 
fifty years the only building, and served all the pur- 
poses of the college, the wings containing, each, twen- 
ty-four bedrooms, the central part containing the chapel, 
lecture-rooms and society halls. 

Dr. Wait was president until 1845, when Dr. 
William Hooper was called to that position. Dis- 
couraged by the heavy debt of the college, he retired 
after two years, when J. B. White, a graduate of 
Brown University, became president. Dr. Wingate 
became president in June, 1854, and held this position 
until his death in 1879. He was a model man and 
labored with untiring zeal to better endow the college 
and place it on the hearts of the people of the State. 

At the opening of the war, the college had an 
invested endowment of about $85,000, with bonds 
worth $30,000. At the close of the war, all was gone 
except about $11,700 of railroad stock. Many sub- 
scriptions had been paid in Confederate money, and 
with the downfall of the Confederacy a large portion 
of the funds was lost. In 1879 T. H. Pritchard 
became president. 

By 1880 the endowment fund had reached $46,000. 
In 1878 the library building was erected. In 1879 the 
Wingate Memorial Building was erected, a fitting 
monument to a great man. 

In 1884 Dr. C. E. Taylor became president. The 
endowment of $40,000 was increased to $210,000. The 
Faculty of six professors and one tutor was increased 
to seventeen professors and six assistants; and the 
enrollment increased from 161 to 328.’ 


1From article in the Wake Forest Student, March, 1909, by J. R. 
Greene. 
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Under the present management—Dr. W. L. Poteat, 
president—Wake Forest has had a splendid growth and 
is doing superb work. The property is now valued at 
$188,925, and the endowment is $455,069, while the 
enrollment is 445, including ninety-two ministerial 
students. This school is characterized by a fine democracy. 

In August, 1833, the Ala- 
bama Baptist State Convention 
resolved to found a school for the education of young 
ministers. It was deemed best to combine manual 
labor with mental cultivation. In 1834 a farm of 350 
acres, within a mile of Greensboro, was purchased 
for $6,390, payment to be made in three annual install- 
ments. At a meeting of the State Convention in 1835, 
the agents reported that $12,000 had been subscribed 
for the Manual Labor School. The trustees of the 
institution announced to the convention of 1836 the 
attendance of fifty students. By formal resolution the 
convention declared that the chief aim in founding the 
school was “improvement of the ministry of our denom- 
ination.” The financial panic of 1837, together with 
internal disorder and dissensions in the Manual Labor 
School, so discouraged the State Convention that at an 
adjourned session in December, 1837, it ordered the 
sale of the property to, meet an indebtedness of $7,000. 
‘The balance of $2,000 was appropriated to ministerial 
education. 

We read in the report on education presented to 
the Alabama Baptist State Convention by Rev. Thomas 
Chilton in 1849 that: 


The incipient steps toward establishing Howard College 
were taken by the Alabama Baptist State Convention, at its 
regular annual meeting in Talladega, in November, 1841. At 
that time it was resolved to establish a college of a high char- 
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acter; a plan for its endowment was proposed; an agent was 
appointed; Marion, Perry County, was selected as its location; 
a board of thirteen trustees was appointed to control said insti- 
tution, to whom all subscriptions were to be made payable, and 
by whom, when they should become a corporate body, all prop- 
erty of the institution should be held. 

In January, 1842, the school was opened, with 
Prof. S. S. Sherman, a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
and more recently a tutor at Tuskaloosa, as president 
and the sole teacher. Nine small boys, meeting in a 
modest wooden building, formed the original student 
body, over which the accomplished and wise young 
master presided. The number of students rose to 
thirty-one before June, 1842. 

The Board of Trustees announced to the State 
Convention in 1842 that a charter for Howard College 
had been obtained, and proposed a plan for endowing 
a professorship of theology with $20,000. The con- 
vention approved the plan, and two years later the 
entire amount had been subscribed. Shortly thereafter, 
three professors—S. Lindsey, A. A. Corella and Jesse 
Hartwell—were added to the Faculty. 

In 1844 the main college building was destroyed by 
fire. New grounds were purchased for $1,500, and a 
better building, erected at a cost of $11,500, was ready 
for occupancy in 1846. In 1848 the college granted its 
first degrees, four young men receiving the A.B. degree, 
and three the B.S. degree. Only a few ministerial 
students attended the school in these first years, only two 
being present in 1847-48, and six in 1848-49, when the 
total enrollment rose to 145. President Sherman re- 
signed during the session of 1851-52, and Dr. Talbird 
was chosen to succeed him as president, and Noah K. 
Davis took his chair of natural sciences. 
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On the night of October 15, 1854, the college build- 
ing was burned to the ground. President Talbird had 
inspected the building, and all the students had retired 
for the night. About midnight the cry of “Fire!” was 
heard. Already the flames, which seem to have orig- 
inated in the basement, were sweeping up the wooden 
stairway, cutting off all escape to the students on the 
upper floors. The faithful janitor, Harry, a slave 
belonging to President Talbird, was the first to be 
aroused by the fire. He flew up the stairs with light- 
ning speed, through flame and smoke, and showed his 
devotion to the students by rushing to each door of the 
rooms occupied by the sleeping inmates, and apprising 
them of their peril. Coming frequently into contact 
with the flames, the heroic negro abated not his haste 
or determination to arouse the inmates of each room. 
When the circuit had been made, poor Harry sprang 
for his life from a high window and fell to the earth 
in an unconscious condition, his clothes almost con- 
sumed by the fire, and his hair and eyebrows burnt 
away. The faithful slave was soon a corpse—he had 
given his life for others.. The students of Howard 
and members of the Alabama Baptist Convention united 
in erecting a monument in the cemetery at Marion to 
the heroic janitor. 

The college was left with a building-lot, old notes 
on endowment estimated at $40,000, and new sub- 
scriptions, obtained in the summer of 1854, amounting 
to something over $10,000. Again its friends rallied 
to its support. Within a year a new and better build- 
ing-lot had been secured, and $40,000 for new build- 
ings and additional endowment had been raised. Prof. 


1 Riley’s ‘‘History of the Baptists in Alabama.” 
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Noah K. Davis drew the plans for the three new 
buildings, which, when completed, became the home of 
Howard College until its removal to East Lake in 
1887. By 1857 the total endowment was $95,528.21. 
During that year $48,000 additional was added to the 
permanent endowment fund of the college. A Mr. 
Jere H. Brown, of Sumter County, did much to aid the 
school financially. By 1859 he was supporting twelve 
ministerial students in the college. 

Then came the Civil War, which wrought disas- 
trously for Howard. In 1862 Gen. E. D. King, of 
Marion, died. Dr. B. F. Riley says: “It is not too 
much to say that the denomination of the State is more 
indebted to Gen. E. D. King for the successful estab- 
lishment and maintenance of its two schools than to 
any other.” The death of this noble friend of the 
college and the ravages of the Civil War left Howard 
almost prostrate. But in the fall of 1865 it was opened, 
and Dr. J. L. M. Curry became its president and served 
until the close of the session of 1867-68. The poverty 
of the people and the crop failure of 1866 made his 
task most difficult. He was succeeded by Professor 
Thornton, who served only one session and was fol- 
lowed by Rev. Samuel R. Freeman in 1869. During 
this session (1869-70) the attendance rose to 184. 
Col. J. T. Murfree became president in 1871 and filled 
this position with signal honor and success for sixteen 
years, or until the college was moved to East Lake. 

At the State Convention in July, 1887, there was a 
spirited debate over the question of removing Howard 
from Marion. It was finally decided that the college 
should be moved, and a prudential committee of 
thirteen was appointed to examine the bids that had 
been made by various communities, with power to 
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accept the bid which promised most for the future of 
the college. The bid of the East Lake Company, 
amounting to $170,075, mostly donations of land, was 
accepted, and the college opened at East Lake in Octo- 
ber, 1887. Its attendance at Marion had run down and 
its finances had gotten to be in a bad way. The boom 
at Birmingham and vicinity collapsed shortly after the 
college moved to East Lake, and the school now found 
itself in dire distress. In 1888 Mr. and Mrs. Felix 
Wood, of Woodlawn, Alabama, to save the institution, 
mortgaged their home for $2,050. In 1888 Rev. B. F. 
Riley became president and held this position until 
1893, when he became a professor in the University of 
Georgia. By 1890 the enrollment reached 206. Dr. 
Riley was followed by Rev. A. W. McGaha. Other 
presidents and chairmen of the Faculty have been 
A. D. Smith, F. M. Roof, E. P. Hogan, Edward Brand, 
A. P. Montague and James M. Shelburne. 

In 1905 it was resolved to raise an endowment, the 
General Education Board of New York having agreed 
to give $25,000 if the Baptists of Alabama would raise 
$75,000. By April, 1906, the $75,000 had been sub- 
scribed, the time of payment running through a period 
of five years. At present the property is valued at 
$225,000, the endowment is about $90,000, and the 
enrollment is 163.’ 

In the year 1845 the Bap- 
tist General Assembly of Ten- 
nessee, feeling the need of an institution of learning of 
high order, resolved to establish and endow a college, 
known subsequently as Union University. The sum of 
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1 Much of this sketch is taken from ‘‘A Brief History of Howard Col- 
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$50,000 was raised on what was known, at the time, as 
the scholarship plan; and, the entire State co-operating 
in this movement, the institution was called Union Uni- 
versity, and located at Murfreesboro, the geographical 
center of the State. The Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Eaton 
was made president, and held this position until his. 
death, in January, 1859. Dr. J. M. Pendleton, dean 
of the theological department, served as president until 
June, 1860, at which time Dr. G. W. Jarman was 
elected president and served until June, 1861, when the: 
school suspended because of the Civil War. During the 
Civil War the building was greatly damaged, the library 
and apparatus destroyed and the endowment wholly lost. 

In September, 1866, the school reopened, Dr. Jar- 
man resigned and Dr. Duncan H. Selph was elected. 
The efforts of these men gave, for several years, great 
encouragement to friends of the school, but the cholera 
which prevailed in Murfreesboro to an alarming extent 
in 1873, as well as other causes, led to a suspension of 
all exercises, and induced the Baptists of Tennessee to: 
make the location of a college for the denomination in 
the State an open question. 

On the tenth day of April, 1874, a convention was. 
called at Murfreesboro to consider the question of 
re-establishing a college for the entire State, and the 
following were appointed a locating committee: Matt 
Hillsman, chairman; G. W. Griffin, W. P. Bond, from 
West Tennessee; Wm. Shelton, W. P. Jones and E. L. 
Jordan, of Middle Tennessee; J. F. B. Mays, J. B. 
Kimbro and T. T. Eaton, of East Tennessee. The 
committee met at Nashville, July 2, 1874. Various 
propositions were presented, but Jackson was selected 
as the best site. 

The Tennessee Baptist Convention met at Trezevant. 
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on the twelfth day of August, 1874, and appointed the 
Board of Trustees, consisting of thirty-five members. 
T. G. Jones presided over the first meeting of the 
board and Dorsey B. Thomas became its first presi- 
dent. Dr. Jarman was chosen as the chairman of the 
Faculty and served one year, when Dr. Wm. H. 
Shelton was chosen president and served two years. 
The great seal of the State was fixed to a most liberal 
charter on the twenty-fifth day of June, 1875, for the 
institution under the name of Southwestern Baptist 
University. Dr. Geo. W. Jarman was elected chair- 
man of the Faculty and served until 1890, when Dr. 
G. M. Savage was elected president and continued in 
office until 1904. 

In 1890 Col. J. W. Rosamond, of Gadsden, was 
chosen as financial agent, and in six months he had a 
showing of about $30,000 in bonds; and on the 5th of 
August in the same year the deed was made to the 
Southwestern Baptist University of the campus and 
building known prior to 1875 as West Tennessee Col- 
lege. At once the university received fresh impetus. 
During the following November the American Baptist 
Education Society set aside $12,700, $2,700 of which 
was to be applied to the payment of the agent’s salary 
to June 20, 1892. The remaining $10,000 was a gift 
conditioned on the raising of the $40,000 additional to 
the $30,000 in individual bonds raised by Col. J. W. 
Rosamond, as stated above. The same percentage of 
the $10,000 was paid in as that of the $70,000 in indi- 
vidual promises collected. 

In 1897 a movement to endow the chair of logic 
and moral philosophy in honor of Dr. J. R. Graves 
resulted in raising $10,000. Dr. H. C. Irby was secre- 
‘tary ot this movement. 
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The first dormitory for young men was erected in 
1895 by the liberality of W. T. Adams, of Corinth, 
Mississippi. In 1896 this building was enlarged by the 
addition of a three-story front. 

In 1897 a hall was erected for the accommodation 
of young ladies, which, in consequence Of a liberal gift 
from Mr. J. R. Lovelace, of Martin, Tennessee, was 
called, in honor of his son, Everett Lovelace Home. 

The new chapel was commenced in 1897 and occu- 
pied in 1899. The movement was inaugurated by Dr. 
W. D. Powell; and in recognition of his distinguished 
services as missionary in Mexico, the chapel was called 
Powell Chapel. 

In 1890 Miss Willie Edwards, of Shelbyville, Ten- 
nessee, made a gift to the endowment fund amounting 
to $3,310. 

In 1901-02 the Perry estate became the property of 
the university. With this the Perry School of Biblical 
Instruction was established, in memory of Benjamin 
W. Perry, who gave his estate, amounting to $12,000, 
requesting that it be used especially in the education 
of young ministers. 

Dr. P. T. Hale became president in June, 1904, and 
continued until the fall of 1906. 

In the spring of 1905 Dr. H. C. Irby gave the uni- 
versity, under conditions accepted by the trustees, 
$18,000, which, with $7,000 already given, made his 
gifts amount to $25,000. 

In May, 1905, the General Education Society offered 
the trustees $25,000 on permanent endowment, if the 
friends of the institution would promptly raise $75,000. 
The effort to secure this offer in 1906 was successful 
under the splendid leadership of President Hale. The 
two years (1904-06) are noted for the most rapid 
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advancement hitherto made in the growth of the 
endowment fund. 

Upon the resignation of President Hale, Dr. G. M. 
Savage was elected chairman of the Faculty and served 
in this capacity until the election of President J. W. 
Conger in June, 1907. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, September 
17, 1907, the name of the university was changed from 
Southwestern Baptist to Union, the name given to it 
at its opening in 1845. 

In June, 1909, President Conger resigned, and 
Treasurer I. B. Tigrett was chosen acting president. 

In July, 1911, R. A. Kimbrough was elected presi- 
dent and began service August 1, 1911. 

In January, 1913, Dr. Kimbrough resigned. Dr. 
R. M. Inlow, of Nashville, has accepted the presi- 
dency and will take charge May 1, 1913. 

A new $75,000 Administration Building is almost 
completed and will be dedicated June 3, 1913. This. 
is one of the finest buildings of its kind in the South. 

Prospects are bright for next year.’ 

Baylor University is the old- 
est educational institution in 
Texas. It was first located at Independence, Texas, in 
1845, and was removed to Waco in 1886 and con- 
solidated with Waco. University. It is the pioneer 
coeducational school in the South, the second in 
America, and the third in the world. It is the property 
of the Baptist General Convention of Texas, represent- 
ing 312,244 white Baptists. 

Baylor University was founded in the stormy days 
of the Republic of Texas, after the fall of the Alamo 
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and before the annexation of the Republic of Texas to 
the United States. While the chaos of a bloody revo- 
lution reigned over nine-tenths of her territory, while 
there was not a railroad nor a telegraph line, Baptists, 
few, poor, and widely scattered, laid the foundations 
of this great institution. 

In 1842, six years after the battle of San Jacinto, 
the Union Association, in session on Clear Creek, 
Fayette County, resolved to found a great Baptist uni- 
versity. Among the leading spirits in that enterprise 
were Rev. Wm. M. Tryon, a native of New York; 
Rev. Jas. Huckins, a native of New Hampshire, and 
the Hon. R. E. B. Baylor, a native of Kentucky, emi- 
nent as a United States Congressman, a learned jurist 
and a Baptist preacher. These illustrious men, with 
their colaborers, formed a Texas Baptist Educational 
Society, in order to develop and concentrate the best 
talent of the infant republic on the contemplated uni- 
versity. In 1845 this society procured the charter and 
located the institution at Independence, Washington 
County, then near the center of population and a com- 
munity noted for beautiful scenery, fertile soil and 
highly cultured people. 

In the same year (1845) Prof. Henry F. Gillett was 
elected the first teacher, and the preparatory school 
was opened in a two-story building thirty by fifty feet, 
at that time quite an imposing structure for Texas, 
which was soon crowded to overflowing. Military drill 
was inaugurated. In 1847 Rev. Henry L. Graves, a 
graduate of the University of North Carolina and also 
of Madison University, New York, was elected presi- 
dent. In 1850 a second building was erected, fifty by 
sixty feet. But at the close of the annual examination 
in 1851, unfortunate complications and divisions having 
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arisen, the president and all the teachers resigned. 
Fortunately, the morning after the resignation, the 
Baptist Convention, which had in the meantime adopted 
the institution, met at Independence, and, after two 
days of earnest prayer and deliberation, Rev. Rufus C. 
Burleson was chosen as the successor of Dr. Graves. 
Dr. Burleson was then twenty-eight years old, having 
spent seven years preparing for his life-work in 
Nashville University, in teaching a select school in 
Mississippi, and in the Theological Seminary of Cov- 
ington, Kentucky. The school, with its young presi- 
dent, opened September 1, 1851, with three professors 
and two lady teachers; with fifty-three students—thirty 
male and twenty-three female. Dr. Burleson conducted 
the affairs of Baylor University for ten years, con- 
ferring in the meantime twenty-eight diplomas in the 
Literary and twenty-nine in the Law Department, which 
latter was organized in 1857 with a brilliant Faculty. 
At this juncture the educational stream divided. 
The citizens of Independence and Washington refused 
to co-operate with the Houston & Texas Central Rail- 
road in running their Austin branch through Washing- 
ton and Independence. Dr. Burleson and his associates, 
seeing that Independence would become isolated and 
inaccessible, resigned and laid the foundation of Waco 
University at Waco. The school at Independence 
struggled on from 1861 to 1885. Rev. G. W. Baines 
served as president one year and conferred one 
diploma. In 1862 Dr. William Carey Crane became 
president, and labored with great fidelity and unsur- 
passed ability until his death, a period of twenty- 
three years, during which time he conferred fifty-six 
diplomas. On the death of Dr. Crane, Rev. Dr. Reddin 
Andrews was elected president and presided one year. 
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There were in all, during a period of forty-one years, 
eighty-six diplomas conferred in the Literary Depart- 
ment and twenty-nine in the Law Department at Inde- 
pendence. In the meantime, from 1861 to 1886, Dr. 
Burleson was president of Waco University, during 
which time he conferred 226 diplomas at Waco. 

Waco University was at first organically connected 
with the Trinity River Baptist Association, was after- 
wards organically connected with the Baptist General 
Association, which had been organized in 1868, and whose 
territory lay mainly in central and northern Texas, while 
the Baptist State Convention occupied southern Texas. 

In 1885 the number of students in Baylor Uni- 
versity had been reduced to twenty-eight, and there 
was a general desire for a consolidation of Baylor and 
Waco Universities. In 1886 the two institutions were 
united under the name of Baylor University at Waco, 
with Dr. Burleson as president. One party conceded 
the name and the other the locality. 

Thus the long-parted educational streams were 
reunited. In the meantime, the two general bodies, the 
Baptist State Convention and the Baptist General Asso- 
ciation, were consolidated under the name of the 
Baptist General Convention of Texas. We thus clearly 
see that, from the beginning, the Baptists of Texas 
have been committed in their whole history by solemn 
resolutions and liberal donations to the great cause of 
Christian education. To-day the denomination stands 
pledged by a thousand holy memories, and by express 
resolutions and great sacrifices, to build up not only Bay- 
lor, but their entire educational system within the State. 

The Female Department was chartered September 
25, 1866, under the name of Baylor Female College, 
and removed to Belton, Texas, in 1886. 
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It is regretted that the Law Department has been 
discontinued. But a vigorous Medical Department is 
conducted at Dallas, Texas. 

Baylor has conferred degrees on 1,082 in her Literary 
Department, 191 in her Medical Department at Dallas 
since 1901, and 289 in her Fine Arts Department.’ 

Under the splendid direction of President S. P. 
Brooks, Baylor University has had a great growth. Its 
property is now valued at $565,581, its endowment at 
$400,000, and there are 1,439 students in attendance. 
To-day it is ranked among the best of Baptist schools 
in the South. 

In February, 1849, an act of 
the General Assembly of Mis- 
souri, granting to the Baptists of Missouri a charter for 
an institution for higher education, was approved. This 
charter authorized and empowered the subscribers to the 
endowment to hold a meeting for the purpose of locating 
and naming the institution. Pursuant to the terms of 
the charter, the meeting was held in August, 1849, in 
Boonville, and, after an animated contest, the town of 
Liberty, in Clay County, was selected as the location; 
and, in honor of Dr. William Jewell, who was first 
and foremost in heart, head and purse in promoting 
the enterprise, it was unanimously agreed that the 
name should be William Jewell College. 

Dr. Jewell was born in Loudoun County, Virginia, 
January 1, 1789. In 1800 the family came to Ken- 
tucky, where young Jewell, after completing his aca- 
demic studies, entered Transylvania University for the 
study of medicine, and graduated in due course with 


William Jewell College 


1Taken from Baylor University Catalogue, 1896-97; the Alumni 


Directory of Baylor University, July, 1911, and the American Baptist 
Year Book, 1913. 
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the degree of Doctor of Medicine. The doctor, in 
1820, turned his face to the great West, and for two 
years was a resident of the town of Old Franklin, 
Missouri; thence he went to Columbia, where he set- 
tled permanently, and became a member of the Bonne 
Femme Baptist Church. 

As a practitioner of medicine he soon rose to emi- 
nence in his profession, and as a citizen he stood in 
the first rank of useful and enterprising men. He was 
one of the earliest friends of the State University, and 
contributed largely, through personal influence and 
pecuniary aid, toward the location of that institution at 
Columbia. He was often a member of the General 
Assembly of the State from Boone County, and faith- 
fully represented all the interests of his constituents. 
As a Christian, he was earnest and practical; a diligent 
student of the Bible; a faithful and helpful attendant 
upon all the services of his church; abounding in good 
works; a cheerful contributor toward all the religious 
enterprises of his denomination. 

So early as 1843 Dr. Jewell made an offer of 
$10,000 in lands to the General Association for the 
endowment of a college. That this sum was available 
all the while from the year 1843 to the location, naming 
and organization of the college in November, 1849, is 
shining evidence of the lofty character of the man. 
The Board of Trustees, early in 1850, appointed Dr. 
Jewell to superintend the erection of the building, and 
it was in this service he showed his devotion to the 
college until his death, in August, 1852, which event 
was, undoubtedly, the result of exposure to the severe 
heat of that summer while supervising the work.' 


1 Taken from William Jewell ‘Bulletin,’ 1912-13. 
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(For a full history of the college, from its founding 
to the year 1882, see “History of William Jewell Col- 
lege,” written by James G. Clark, LL.D., Professor of 
Mathematics.) 

At present its property is valued at $400,000, its 
endowment at $636,000, and its enrollment is 551. 

Furman University, the 
South Carolina Baptist College 
for men, situated at Greenville, in the beautiful Pied- 
mont section, offers full and thorough courses leading 
to the degrees of B.A. and M.A. 

The college, while under the control of the Baptist 
denomination, is in no way sectarian in its teaching, 
and on its student roll are representatives of all the 
leading Christian bodies. 

The institution furnishes sound preparation for the 
duties of life; it equips young men for high and intelli- 
gent citizenship, striving to develop in them qualities 
of mind and of heart that shall make them useful to 
their communities, their State, and their country. 
Above all, it endeavors to inculcate the principles that 
form the foundation of strong Christian manhood, and 
it does this under conviction that a Christian college, 
besides furnishing the usual college curriculum, must, 
in addition, make its students acquainted with Chris- 
tianity in its origin, characteristics and development 
through history. 

Furman University invites the co-operation and 
patronage of all men and women who believe in Chris- 
tian education as the chief constituent in the highest 
civilization. 

During the first quarter of the last century the Bap- 
tists of South Carolina sent some of their ministerial 
students to the Academy on the High Hills of Santee, 


Furman University 
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where the principal, Dr. J. M. Roberts, received a part,. 
if not all, of them free of tuition. In 1827 the Baptist 
State Convention opened “The Furman Academy and 
Theological Institution” at Edgefield, buildings and 
land having been conditionally offered by the citizens 
of the village. 

The magnetic influence of Basil Manly, Sr., then 
a young man and pastor of the village church, and a 
desire on the part of the convention to secure the 
co-operation of Georgia Baptists, caused the school to. 
be located not far from the Savannah River. 

After an experiment of less than two years, with 
Dr. Joseph Warne as principal, the convention decided 
to abandon the Classical Department, surrender the 
property to the donors and remove the beneficiaries to: 
the High Hills of Santee, in Sumter County. As the 
school grew, Prof. Samuel Furman was added to the 
teaching force. 

The last four years at the High Hills (1830-34) 
were the period when it was attempted to support the. 
school by means of scholarships. A suspension of two 
years (1835-36) followed the failure of this method 
of supporting the Faculty. 

Efforts were resumed on the first Monday in Feb- 
ruary, 1837, when a Manual Labor Classical School 
was opened near Winnsborough, under the principal- 
ship of Prof. W. E. Bailey, but its bright prospects 
began to wane in the following May, when the build- 
ing was burned. In 1838 the Theological Department 
was resumed under Dr. W. Hooper as president. Dr. 
J. L. Reynolds succeeded him in 1840, and in 1842 
Rev. J. S. Mims became Junior Professor and Teacher’ 
of Systematic Theology. Dr. J. C. Furman succeeded 
Dr. Reynolds in 1844, and Rev. Peter C. Edwards was. 
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made teacher of Hebrew and Biblical Exegesis the 
following year. This celebrated trio were hardly in 
their chairs before a removal to Greenville and the 
enlargement of the school began to be a general topic. 
In 1848 Dr. Furman was released from the duties of 
the schoolroom, and with the help of others was suc- 
cessful in raising $70,000 for Furman University, to 
be located in Greenville. In 1851 this transfer was 
made, and the Academy and Theological Department 
were opened under Dr. James C. Furman, as chairman 
of the Faculty. Fifty-nine acres were purchased at 
first, but a part was afterwards disposed of. In 1852 
the College of Liberal Arts began its work. 

Four years after the university was opened, the 
treasurer, C. H. Judson, reported to the convention 
that $43,000 had been spent for buildings and improve- 
ments of grounds, $1,000 for purchase of real estate, 
$3,825 for interest and exchange, $3,300 for library, 
-and $37,000 for salaries of instructors and agents. 

In 1855 Professor Mims, of the Theological Depart- 
ment, died, and was succeeded by James P. Boyce, under 
whose leadership this department of the university 
grew into the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
(1859), with the famous quartet, James P. Boyce, 
John A. Broadus, Basil Manly and William Williams, 
as professors. In this year (1859) Dr. Furman became 
president of the university, and served in that capacity 
till 1879; as chairman of the Faculty till 1881, and as 
Professor of Moral Philosophy till his death in 1891. 
Dr. Charles Manly succeeded to the presidency in 1881, 
‘and held this position till 1897. 

The period from 1865 to 1885 was a period of 
precarious struggle. At its beginning the university 
was stripped of everything but the campus, the main 
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building and several thousand dollars, held for minis- 
terial éducation; and it was only in 1885 and 1886, 
when, by the successful agency of R. H. Griffith, a 
considerable endowment fund was raised, that the 
institution breathed freely again. In 1888 Judson 
Cottage was built at a cost of $2,800, and shortly after 
this Griffith Hall, at about the same cost, and some 
other smaller buildings. 

In 1897 Dr. A. P. Montague became president, and 
during his incumbency of five years the Alumni Hall, 
Fitting School and the Montague Hall were built, at a 
cost of $22,000, $3,000 and $12,000 respectively. 

Dr. E. M. Poteat succeeded Dr. Montague in 
November, 1903. In this same year, under the agency 
of Rev. Joel I. Allen, subscriptions to the amount of 
$125,000 were secured for endowment. Of these sub- 
scriptions, upwards of $100,000 has been paid at this 
writing (February, 1908). 

In March, 1905, Mr. Andrew Carnegie proposed to 
give $15,000 for a Library Building on condition that 
$15,000 be raised as an endowment for the library. 
This condition was met by Dr. Judson, who created 
the Charles H. Judson Endowment Fund for the 
library. 

Dr. Judson died January 12, 1907, in his eighty- 
seventh year, after having served the university in 
various capacities—professor, treasurer, acting presi- 
dent, dean—for fifty-six years. In recognition of his 
eminence as a mathematician and teacher, shortly 
before his death the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching granted him a pension of 
$1,000 per annum. In his last will and testament Dr... 
Judson made the Library Endowment Fund residuary 
legatee of his estate, and it is expected that several 
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thousand dollars will thus be added to the fund. The 
Library Building was erected in 1906-07, at a cost of 
$23,000, Mr. Carnegie having added $4,000 to his orig- 
inal grant, and other friends contributing a like sum.’ 

Ouachita College came in 
answer to the prayers of the 
faithful Baptist leaders in Arkansas, who for many 
years had been in most thorough sympathy with the 
efforts of American Baptists to found and maintain 
colleges where learning and religion might be developed 
in symmetrical unity. The Baptists in Arkansas were 
neither rich nor numerous in the year 1886, when 
Ouachita College was founded. They believed in 
Christian education and they had the courage of their 
convictions, and with little money or property they 
established Ouachita College, which has meant much 
to Arkansas. 

After much prayer and after the Baptist State Con- 
vention had year after year expressed its purpose to 
establish a Baptist college in Arkansas by keeping an 
Education Commission working upon the problem for 
many years, finally, at the convention at Hope, Novem- 
ber, 1885, the Education Commission submitted a report 
which contained the following: 


Ouachita College 


The Commission recommends to the Convention the pro- 
priety of electing at this session of the body fifteen wise and 
prudent brethren as a Board of Trustees, five of whom shall be 
a quorum, and this board shall have the power of self-perpetua- 
tion, and that it shall be a body politic having under its control 
the absolute management of the school for the Convention. It 
shall be the duty of this Board of Trustees to report to the Con- 
vention at its annual sessions the material progress, financial 
conditions and workings of the school. 


1From Furman University “Bulletin,” 1912-13, 
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The report was adopted and the following Board 
elected: J. P. Eagle, A. B. Miller, B. R. Womack, 
A. J. Kincaid, J. B. Searcy, A. J. Fawcett, J. M. Hart, 
J. Dunnigan, J. K. Brantley, C. D. Wood, W. E. Atkin- 
son, M. F. Locke, V. B. Izard, W. A. C. Sayle and 
A. W. Files. 

This Board of Trustees met in Little Rock, Decem- 
ber 24, 1885, and considered bids for the location of 
the college. At the same meeting Arkadelphia was 
chosen as the location, and Dr. J. W. Conger, an alum- 
nus of Southwestern Baptist University, was chosen 
as president. The college began its first session 
September 6, 1886, in the old Blind Institute Building, 
which had been refitted and equipped for this purpose. 
In the year 1888 the main building was erected, and 
the following year the old Institute Building was trans- 
formed into a Young Ladies’ Home. This building 
was burned in May, 1890. The generous people of 
Arkadelphia immediately raised a subscription to begin 
the erection of our present beautiful Young Ladies’ 
Home. It was begun in 1890 and finished in February, 
1891. In 1898 the Conservatory Building, valued at 
$15,000, was erected. The Mary Forbes Industrial 
Home was added in the summer of 1906; value of 
property, $2,500. The president’s home was erected in 
1898. The Chemical Laboratory was erected in 1905, 
at a cost of $5,000. 

Dr. J. W. Conger, the first president of Ouachita 
College, served in this capacity for twenty-one years. 
He gave his heart wholly to the college, and it is cer- 
tainly true that much of the present prestige and power 
of the institution is due to his untiring efforts. In the 
year 1907 he resigned to accept the presidency of 
Southwestern Baptist University, his alma mater. He 
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was immediately succeeded by Dr. H. S. Hartzog, who 
was formerly the president of the University of Arkan- 
sas. The faithful labors of Dr. Hartzog left his stamp 
upon Ouachita College. In February, 1911, Dr. Hart- 
zog resigned, and in March, 1911, Dr. R. G. Bowers, an 
alumnus of the college, was chosen as president. His 
labors in this capacity began in June, 1911. 

Ouachita College has had a difficult struggle since 
it was established. It has always had a good patron- 
age, and has held a place of esteem in the minds of 
educators in the State. Seven hundred have received 
diplomas from the institution in twenty-seven years, and 
six thousand undergraduates have gone out to bless the 
State. If a college is to be judged by its efficiency in 
producing men qualified to discharge the duties of the 
age in which they live, the impartial historian will give 
Quachita College a very high and honorable place. 

In December, 1910, a campaign was begun to pay 
the indebtedness of the two Baptist colleges in the 
State. R. G. Bowers was elected as educational secre- 
tary. For two and a half years contributions from 
churches and individuals were solicited and received. 
Some $75,000 was raised and applied on the debts and 
expenses of the campaign. In the spring of 1912 some 
persons in Little Rock proposed to make a liberal gift 
tc Ouachita College for the removal of the same to 
Little Rock. The citizens of Arkadelphia then came 
before the Board of Trustees of Ouachita College and 
proposed to pay $44,700, which amount, added to the 
notes and accounts in favor of Ouachita College then 
_ due, would liquidate the indebtedness of Ouachita Col- 
lege. This proposition was accepted by the Board of 
Trustees, and a resolution was passed permanently 
locating Ouachita College at Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 
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Arkadelphia is to be the permanent home of 
Ouachita College, and it is now possible to build here 
one of the great schools of the South. The equipment 
must be increased and improved and an endowment 
placed on the institution. Movements are now under 
way to add a Boys’ Dormitory and to secure $300,000. 
endowment.’ 

At present the property is valued at $200,000, the 
endowment at $20,000, and there are 396 students 
enrolled. 

One of the stipulations of the Texas Baptist Board 
of Education was that the manuscripts submitted in. 
this contest should give special emphasis to Baptist 
educational history, and therefore these sketches of 
some of the leading Southern Baptist colleges have 
been included. Other schools have histories quite as. 
interesting, especially some of the female colleges, but 
the line had to be drawn somewhere, and hence the 
above schools were chosen for reasons which seemed 
justifiable to the writer. He would have liked to 
sketch the thrilling histories of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Judson College for Women,,. 
Hollins Institute, and a number of other schools, but 
it seemed impracticable to do so. ; 

The foot-note references indicate that most of the 
above sketches were prepared by those who brought 
to their writing thorough research work and accuracy 
of statement. - It is felt that a careful reading of them. 
will impress the reader with several outstanding facts. 

First, he will be impressed with the fact that Bap- 
tists began their educational work in this country on 
a broad and liberal basis, as is shown by the early 


1From the Ouachita College “Bulletin,” April, 1913. 
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history of Brown University, especially its charter pro- 
visions as to religious liberty. 

Second, he will be impressed with the rapidity with 
which our leading schools were founded between 1830 
-and 1850. He will also be impressed with the relation 
of this educational phenomena to the stirring appeals 
for foreign and domestic missions made to the Baptists 
of America by Luther Rice and his contemporaries. 
The modern missionary movement had begun in 1792 
with William Carey, and shortly thereafter English 
Baptists had launched upon a new missionary enthusi- 
asm. American Baptists had the issue thrust upon 
them when Judson and Rice in India became Baptists, 
and Rice in 1813 returned to America to arouse the 
Baptists. Following that year American Baptists came 
into a new consciousness of their world mission. This 
‘consciousness forced upon them a realization of their 
absolute need of a trained ministry, if they were to 
measure up to their world obligation. Hence we see 
all these schools founded (except Columbian College, 
which was founded in 1813) between 1826 and 1850, 
‘and practically all of them were founded for the 
specific purpose of training preachers academically and 
theologically. These educational forefathers of ours 
had the right idea. They knew that Baptists could 
not possibly perform their mission either at home or on 
the foreign field with an uneducated constituency. All 
of these older Baptist schools owe an unending debt 
of gratitude for their very birth to the cause of mis- 
sions that brought them forth. 

Third, he will be impressed with the fact that nearly 
all of these early schools were established with indus- 
trial and agricultural features. From this he will 
tightly draw two conclusions: (1) That Southern Bap- 
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tists in those days were largely a rural and agricultural 
people. They were not strong in the cities. The 
South was an agricultural section, and Baptists, then 
as now, flourished in rural sections more than in the 
cities. (2) That the recruits for the Baptist ministry 
came from the poorer homes and needed some means 
of supporting themselves while in school, since endow- 
ments were practically unknown then. Thus it was 
that the natural thing seemed to be to have farms and 
gardens and workshops in connection with the schools, 
in which the young men could support themselves while 
at school. 

Fourth, he will be impressed with the fact that our 
Baptist fathers were not afraid to launch out in what 
to them were new and big undertakings. They sacri- 
ficed heroically, especially in the period immediately 
following the Civil War, when practically all their 
wealth had been swept away. But it took more than a 
Civil War and poverty to rob them of their stout 
hearts and their faith in education. MHardly had the 
guns been silenced at Appomattox before the sound of 
the hammer and saw and trowel were heard in the 
devastated land as our fathers went to work to rebuild 
their schools, for they believed in education. Many of 
them came up to the help of the schools before they 
rebuilt their own homes. They knew that education 
lay at the very foundation of a Christian civilization, 
and that, if Baptists were to do their part in the 
salvation of the world, it was necessary for them to 
have their schools and support them even at the cost 
of infinite sacrifice. 

A fifth thing that will impress the reader, especially 
if he study the list of the institutions, is the fact that 
American Baptists have made wonderful progress in 

18 
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building up a vast number of schools of all grades. 
He will note that in a century and a quarter they have 
established ten great theological seminaries, and more 
than 250 universities, colleges and secondary schools, 
which to-day are valued at not less than $85,000,000, 
and have about fifty-five thousand students enrolled. 
This does not include the schools on the foreign fields. 
Another notable thing in this connection is the remark- 
able expansion of material equipment and endowment 
of a large number of the Southern schools within the 
past dozen years. 

That which Baptists have done, as well as that 
which they have not done, educationally is a mighty 
challenge to them to press forward in the fear of the 
Lord with their great educational tasks. Every vision 
and sacrifice of the fathers is a challenge to us of the 
present to do our very best to provide the highest pos- 
sible type of Christian education for all whose young 
lives are committed to us. We shall be unworthy of 
our glorious educational history if we fail to do this. 
We shall show ourselves to be lesser sons and daugh- 
ters of greater mothers and fathers if we be unwilling 
to give ourselves and our means even as did they. And 
if we do our part as splendidly as did those who 
founded and supported our schools in the days of their 
early struggles, we shall build up a system of Christian 
education that will vitally affect the whole world, for our 
advantages and our wealth are far, far ahead of theirs. 
We have all that which they did as a foundation on 
which to build, with the vast riches that God has poured 
out upon us with a lavish hand and of which he has made 
us the stewards. We shall build and equip our schools 
and make them thoroughly Christian just in proportion as 
we realize that we have a mission to the whole world. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE CHALLENGE FROM THE STATE AND THE 
CARNEGIE FOUNDATION. 


We now come to the discussion of a very difficult 
problem—that suggested in the title of this chapter. 
Any book professing to deal at all adequately with the 
general subject of Christian education to-day must of 
necessity address itself to this problem, because from 
these sources there is issuing a challenge which dis- 
putes the right of a religious body to engage in any 
sort of educational task’ except that which is purely 
religious or theological, and the Carnegie Foundation 
seems to be questioning even that right. The first 
phase of this challenge—that which comes from the 
State—is not new, for it began to be issued as far 
back as the early days of the founding of the State 
schools. It would be interesting and instructive to 
trace this challenge from its beginning to the present, 
showing how the wisdom and the right of religious 
bodies to provide schools has been questioned by the 
State in one field of education after another, until now 
it makes no apology for claiming what is virtually an 
educational monopoly. But we can not go into it that 
fully here. At a later time the author hopes to devote 
an entire volume to a discussion of the problem sug- 
gested in the title of this chapter. In this present dis- 
cussion we must content ourselves with a statement of 
the nature of the challenge, how it affects Baptists and 
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Speaking roughly, we may say that until the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century all education in this 
ccuntry was carried on, not by the State, but by pri- 
vate, corporate and religious agencies. Private schools 
were numerous, some institutions of higher learning 
under corporate control were conducted in all the great 
centers of Europe, Great Britain and America, but the 
major portion of education was provided by religious 
bodies. It was felt to be right that church schools 
should exist and function in all educational fields. 
They had been doing it for centuries, and at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century no one thought of 
challenging the educational activity of the churches. 
As early as 1763, Frederick the Great had undertaken 
to launch a system of state education in Germany. 
Agitation for public education in France began with 
the campaign against the Jesuits. in 1764, some state 
colleges were established in 1795, in 1806 the Uni- 
versity of France was founded, but it was not till 
1882 that primary education was made both free and 
compulsory in France, and since 1903 practically all 
religious schools have been closed and education is 
entirely a matter of state provision. In England church 
schools are more numerous than state schools even 
to-day. State education was not seriously undertaken 
in the United States until nearly the middle of the 
nineteenth century, although the University of the State 
of New York had been founded in 1784, and certain 
large land endowments for public schools had been set 
aside in 1785. The first State superintendent of educa- 
tion was appointed in 1813 (New York) ; the first high 
school was established in Boston in 1821; all public 
schools made free in Massachusetts in 1827; first State 
normal school in the United States was established in 
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Massachusetts in 1838; first kindergarten in the United 
States in 1860; first U. S. Commissioner of Education 
in 1867. Thus it appears that the State systems of 
education are very modern things. Their rapid devel- 
opment is very gratifying to all lovers of democratic 
institutions. No people are more ready than the 
Baptists to concede that the great State systems of 
free public schools constitute a mighty bulwark to 
our national freedom and welfare. Indeed, they have 
rejoiced also in the State’s development of its high 
schools, its technical schools and its universities. Bap- 
tists, and practically all other religious bodies except 
the Catholics and the High Church Lutherans, have 
almost wholly withdrawn from the fields of primary, 
secondary and technical education, and now cling only 
to their colleges and a few universities. But the State’s 
triumphant conquest of the fields of primary, secondary, 
technical and, in the West, university education, has 
emboldened it to challenge the economic, social and 
religious right of religious bodies to occupy the field 
of collegiate education. In other words, the State says 
to Baptists and other religious groups something like 
the following: 


1. It is essential that a democratic State provide educational 
advantages for all its people. This must be done by the equal 
taxation of all. I have demonstrated my ability to develop a 
great system of public education fromthe kindergarten to the 
university. You are taxed to help support this system. 

2. Then, why do you place a second tax upon yourselves in 
order to provide schools which only duplicate my schools? This 
is economic, social and religious waste. Your money and prop- 
erty could be put to better uses. 

3. Your educational activities tend to produce sectarianism, 
which is anti-social and therefore not Christian in the best sense 
of that term. In fact, many of my schools are just as religious 
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as are yours, and because non-sectarian they are more Christian 
than many of yours. My college and university students make 
just as good Christian men and women as those who come from 
your schools. 

4. Because of your more limited resources you can not hope 
to compete successfully with me in any educational sphere. 
Then, why do you not devote all of your energies to religion, 
and cease trying to function educationally, except through your 
Sunday schools and your theological seminaries, which I suppose 
are more or less essential to the preservation of religion? I do 
not say that you must do this, but I think you are very foolish 
not to do so. I propose to develop my whole system to the high- 
est degree of efficiency. I have unlimited resources at my com- 
mand, and less and less will you be abie to cope with me even 
in college education, where at present you are strongest. Then, 
why not surrender? 


Thus Baptists, along with others, are challenged by 
the State. And to Baptists the State has a further 
word of challenge which is something like this: 


5. I have another advantage especially over you Baptists. 
I unify my educational system within each State. It is a whole, 
the several parts of which are related one to another. I cor- 
relate my primary, secondary and higher education. Each fits 
into the other, so that passage from one grade or school to 
another is made comparatively easy for the pupil. But you Bap- 
tists are such individualists that you do not stand together even 
on your schools. You do not have a unified system. You do not 
correlate the several parts into a symmetrical whole, and because 
of this, your educational work is haphazard and characterized 
by much duplication and consequent waste. Individualism is all 
right in its place, but individualism in education which is pur- 
chased at the price of efficiency is most unfortunate. In this 
respect I have a greater advantage over you than I have over 
some others, like the Methodists and Episcopalians, who do try 
to unify their educational efforts. This being true, I do not 


anticipate much trouble in crowding you out of the whole field 
of secular education. 


This challenge from the State, which in reality is 
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an indictment of denominational education, receives a 
peculiarly forceful and insidious re-enforcement from 
the attitude of the Carnegie Foundation toward denom- 
inationally controlled schools. 

A few paragraphs must here be devoted to this 
relation of the Carnegie Foundation to denominational 
schools, and then we can discuss the attitude of the 
Baptists towards this double challenge which comes 
from the State and its ally, the Carnegie Foundation. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching had its inception on April 16, 1905, when 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie addressed letters to twenty-five 
men, asking them to become trustees of a fund of 
$10,000,000 which he proposed to establish. 

Mr. Carnegie expressed his wishes in the following 
letter: 


New York, April 16, 1905. 


GENTLEMEN: I have reached the conclusion that the least 
rewarded of all the professions is that of the teacher in our 
higher educational institutions. New York City generously, and 
very wisely, provides retiring pensions for teachers in her public 
schools and also for her policemen. Very few, indeed, of our 
colleges are able to do so. The consequences are grievous. Able 
men hesitate to adopt teaching as a career, and many old pro- 
fessors, whose places should be occupied by younger men, can 
not be retired. 

I have therefore transferred to you and your successors, as 
Trustees, $10,000,000, 5 per cent. First Mortgage Bonds of the 
United States Steel Corporation, the revenue from which is to 
provide retiring pensions for the teachers of Universities, Col- 
leges and Technical Schools in our country, Canada and New- 
foundland under such conditions as you may adopt from time to 
time. Expert calculation shows that the revenue will be ample 
for the purpose. 

The fund applies to the three classes of institutions named, 
without regard to race, sex, creed or color. We have, however, 
to recognize that State and Colonial Governments, which have 
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established or mainly supported Universities, Colleges or 
Schools, may prefer that their relations shall remain exclusively 
with the State. I can not, therefore, presume to include them. 

There is another class which States do not aid, their consti- 
tutions in some cases even forbidding it; viz., Sectarian Institu- 
tions. Many of these, established long ago, were ‘truly sectarian, 
but to-day are free to all men of all creeds or of none—such are 
not to be considered sectarian now. Only such as are under the 
control of a sect or require Trustees (or a majority thereof), 
Officers, Faculty or Students, to belong to any specified sect, or 
which impose any theological test, are to be excluded. 

Trustees shall hold office for five years and be eligible for 
re-election. The first Trustees shall draw lots for one-, two-, 
three-, four- or five-year terms, so that one-fifth shall retire 
each year. Each institution participating in the Fund shall cast 
one vote for Trustees.* 

The Trustees are hereby given full powers to manage the 
Trust in every respect; to fill vacancies of non-ex-officio mem- 
bers; appoint executive committees, employ agents, change 
securities, and, generally speaking, to do all things necessary, in 
their judgment, to secure the most beneficial administration of 
the Funds. ; 

By a two-thirds vote they may from time to time apply the 
revenue in a different manner and for a different, though similar, 
purpose to that specified, should coming days bring such changes 
as to render this necessary in their judgment to produce the 
best results possible for the teachers and for education. — 

No Trustee shall incur any legal liability flowing from his 
Trusteeship. All traveling and hotel expenses incurred by Trus- 
tees in the performance of their duties shall be paid from the 
Fund. The expenses of a wife or daughter accompanying the 
Trustees to the annual meeting are included. 

I hope this Fund may do much for the cause of higher edu- 
cation, and to remove a source of deep and constant anxiety to 
the poorest paid and yet one of the highest of all professions. 

Gratefully yours, 
(Signed) ANpREw CARNEGIE. 


1In view of the desirability of a permanent, self-perpetuating govern- 
ing board, the provisions of this paragraph were, upon the advice and with 
the consent of Mr. Carnegie, omitted from the Act of Incorporation, 
which forms the present charter of the Foundation. 
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The trustees were erected into a corporation by an 
act of Congress approved March 10, 1906, and the 
first retiring allowances granted went into effect on 
July 1 of that year. 

Colleges, universities and technical schools main- 
tained by State and colonial governments had not been 
included by Mr. Carnegie in his original letter of gift. 
The State and colonial institutions, having formally 
requested that the benefits of the Foundation be 
extended to them, Mr. Carnegie, on March 31, 1908, 
expressed his willingness to provide for their inclusion 
in the retiring allowance system in the following letter 
addressed to the president of the Foundation, which 
shows a fine generosity upon Mr. Carnegie’s part: 


New York, March 31, 1908. 


Dear Sir: Your favor of to-day informs me of the desire: 
of the professors of State universities to be embraced in the 
Pension Fund, as shown by a resolution unanimously adopted 
by their National Association. 

In my letter of April 16, 1905, handing over the Fund to my 
Trustees, the following occurs: 

“We have, however, to recognize that State and Colonial 
Governments which have established or mainly supported Uni- 
versities, Colleges or Schools, may prefer that their relations 
shall remain exclusively with the State. I can not, therefore, 
presume to include them.” 

I beg now to say that should the Governing Boards of any 
State Universities apply for participation in the Fund, and the 
Legislature and Governor of the State approve such application, 
it will give me great pleasure to increase the Fund to the extent 
necessary to admit them. I understand from you that if all the 
State Universities should apply and be admitted, Five Millions 
more of five-per-cent. bonds would be required, making the Fund 
Fifteen Million Dollars in all. 

From the numerous letters I have received from pensioners 
and their wives and the warm approval of the press and the 
public, I am satisfied that this Fund is, and must be for all time,. 
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productive of lasting good, not only to the recipients, but to the 
cause of higher education. 
Most grateful am I to be privileged as a trustee of this 
wealth to devote it to such a cause. 
Truly yours, 


(Signed) ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


One specific prohibition was laid by the act of Con- 
gress upon the trustees of the Foundation. Retiring 
allowances can be paid by the trustees “to such teachers 
‘only as are or have been connected with institutions 
not under control of a sect or which do not require 
their trustees, their officers, faculties or students (or 
-a majority thereof) to belong to any specified sect, and 
which do not impose any theological test as a condition 
of entrance therein or of connection therewith.” 

In the case of colleges, universities and technical 
schools, not owned or controlled by a religious organ- 
ization, in which no_ specific statement concerning 
denominational tests is made in the charters or acts 
-of incorporation, the trustees of such institutions shall 
be asked to certify by a resolution to the trustees of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, that, notwithstanding the lack of specific 
prohibition in the charter, “no denominational test will 
be imposed in the choice of trustees, officers or teachers, 
nor in the admission of students, nor will denomina- 
tional tenets or doctrines be taught to the’ students.” 
Upon the passage of such resolution by the governing 
‘bodies of such institutions, they may be recognized as 
entitled to the benefits of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, so far as considerations 
of sectarian control are concerned.* 


1From pamphlet issued in 1908 by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 
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From the above facts as published by the Carnegie 
Foundation it is readily seen that this agency from its 
inception has been opposed to sectarian control and 
instruction in education, even when it is purely theolog- 
ical, as is indicated by the Foundation’s refusal to admit 
the Meadville Theological Seminary to its accepted list 
because the fact that it was “concerned principally 
with professional education put it outside of the spirit 
of the Foundation’s charter.”* Of course this dis- 
crimination against the so-called sectarian schools has 
given the other schools on the “list” an advantage over 
them. It has operated to make many of the teachers 
in these “excluded” schools more or less dissatisfied 
and regretful that they were identified with denom- 
inational schools. As a result, a number of the 
“excluded” schools have been thrust into heated contro- 
versies in which the effort has been made by teachers 
and others on whom the denominational obligations 
rested lightly, to cut these schools loose from their 
denominational moorings so that they might be “accept- 
able” to the Carnegie Foundation. Notable among 
these controversies have been those of Randolph-Macon 
College (Methodist) at Ashland, Virginia; Central Uni- 
versity (Presbyterian) at Danville, Kentucky; Brown 
University (Baptist) at Providence, Rhode Island; 
Haverford College (Quaker) at Haverford, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wesleyan University (Methodist) at Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut. Brown and Haverford wisely 
decided to provide retiring allowances for their teachers 
upon the basis adopted in the Carnegie Foundation. 

In pursuance of his policy as outlined in the pro- 
visions of the Carnegie Foundation, Mr. Carnegie has 


1See fifth annual report (1910) of the president of the Foundation, 
Penos 
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proposed to make a gift of $1,000,000 to the Medical 
Department of Vanderbilt University (Methodist) at 
Nashville, Tennessee, under conditions which would 
sever this department of the university from its denom- 
inational control. _Two hundred thousand dollars of 
this gift is offered in cash for immediate building pur- 
poses, while $800,000, which sum is to be used for 
permanent endowment, is withheld until such time as 
certain litigation now pending before the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee is decided for or against denom- 
inational control, the implication being that if the Col- 
lege of Bishops be given control by the court’s decision, 
then this second and major portion of the gift will not 
become effective. Mr. Carnegie himself makes very 
clear his -position as to denominational control of col- 
leges and universities in the letter to Chancellor Kirk- 
land, of Vanderbilt, in which he proposes to make this 
gift. Because of its frank statements, this letter is 
here given. The italics are our own, as we consider their 
statements most pertinent to this discussion. 


CARNEGIE CoRPORATION OF NEw York, 
576 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
May 20th, 1913. 
Dr. J. H. Krrxianp, Secretary Executive Committee Trustees, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

My Dear Sir: I have given careful consideration to your 
letter of May 1, written on behalf of the trustees of Vanderbilt 
University, inviting me to contribute a million dollars for the 
establishment upon a sound foundation of a medical school of 
modern type in the South. After consultation with those 
familiar with medical education in this country, I am convinced 
that the sum of money you mention could be wisely devoted to a 
medical school in Nashville. I approve thoroughly your sugges- 
tion that this gift be conditioned on the appointment of a small © 
Board of seven persons to govern the medical school, who shall 
be chosen absolutely without reference to denominational con- 
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siderations and purely upon the ground of fitness for their 
duties. 

There is, however, one factor in your University situation 
which leaves the policy for the future in doubt. A suit is now 
before the courts to test the question whether the University 
shall be governed by an independent, self-perpetuating Board as 
at present, or whether the trustees shall be chosen by the repre- 
sentatives of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, with which 
denomination the University has been since its beginning in sym- 
pathetic relations. Should the trustees finally receive an adverse 
verdict, I understand that the University will then be under dis- 
tinctive dehominational control. This result would seem to me 
to be unfortunate for the future progress and well-being of the 
institution. J do not believe that it is wise for any sect to con- 
trol educational institutions such as universities, whether the 
organization be a Methodist Conference or a Presbyterian 
Assembly or a Catholic order. 

For this reason, therefore, while I am anxious to make this 
gift, which I believe would be of high value to the whole South, 
I hesitate to do so until the question of denominational control 
has been settled by the courts. 

I make the following proposition for your consideration: 
I will furnish the $200,000 cash now needed for the laboratories, 
and the remaining $800,000 shall remain in the custody of the 
Carnegie Corporation in New York—interest at four per cent. 
to be paid to the University for the use of the medical school 
until such time as the question of denominational control has 
been settled by the court of last resort, its final disposition to be 
then determined. Should this proposition be satisfactory to your 
board of trustees, I understand that the conditions agreed to in 
your letter of May 1 as to the size and constitution of the 
Governing Board of the medical school and the character of the 
school itself are also conditions of this gift. 

The objection to denominational control of colleges and uni- 
versities is not due to lack of sympathy with religion. It lies in 
the fact that such control by a single denomination rarely means 
religious development, but nearly always means that both edu- 
cation and religion are subordinated to the interests of the 
particular organization which is in control. I welcome rather 
all Christian sects, believing with Matthew Arnold, whom I am 
proud to recall as my friend: 
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“Children of men! the unseen Power, whose eye 
Forever doth accompany mankind, 

Hath looked on no religion scornfully 
That men did ever find. 


“Which has not taught weak wills how much they can? 
Which has not fallen on the dry heart like rain? 
Which has not cried to a sunk, self-weary man: 
Thou must be born again?” 


As a true friend of the South, 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Thus Mr. Carnegie indicates that he thinks the day 
has passed when institutions of higher learning should 
be owned and controlled by religious bodies. A con- 
siderable number of sincere men agree with him. 
They recognize the honorable record of the church as 
a pioneer in the promotion of higher education, but 
contend that the time has now come when her help 
is no longer needed, and that, therefore, the decent and 
proper course for her is to retire from the field and 
leave the work of building and maintaining colleges in 
the hands of the State or the general public. This 
view is forcefully set forth by Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation, in an address 
delivered before the Educational Convention of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, held at Atlanta in 
May, 1908. Having acknowledged the large measure 
of praise due to the Christian denominations for the 
work in higher education which has been done in the 
past, either through them or through men representing 
them, he proceeds to express his idea as to the present 


1 The author is deeply indebted to Dr. E. B. Chappell, of Nashville, 
Tennessee, for a number of suggestions, and statements made in this chap- 
ter. His booklet, ‘The Church College,’’ has been very helpful. 
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duty of the church to the colleges that have grown 
up under her fostering care, as follows: 


The situation is somewhat analogous to that of the youth 
who, in his minority, has been controlled and supported by his 
father, but who, when he comes to years of maturity, assumes 
the obligations and responsibilities which go with citizenship.. 
When that time comes, the father may well say to him: “Through 
all these years I have nourished and supported and controlled. 
you. The time has now come when you must control yourself,. 
and with that control you will naturally assume your own sup- 
port. The time can never come when you can be beyond my 
sympathy, my co-operation, and, so far as possible, my aid. The 
bonds between us shall be as sympathetic, as friendly, as full of 
affection as you will allow them to be; but you have now come 
into the freedom and into the full responsibilities of a man. | 
can help you best by giving you frankly that freedom, and ask- 
ing of you such allegiance as affection may suggest.” 


This statement is frank and clear. It means that, 
in Dr. Pritchett’s opinion, the time has come when the 
denominations should cease to undertake the support: 
and control of higher institutions of learning. 

That a large majority of Baptist leaders dissent 
quite emphatically from this opinion is not, as is some- 
times assumed, the result of ecclesiastical ambition, but 
of profound conviction as to the duty and mission of 
the churches. The time has passed, if it ever existed,. 
when the great aggressive Protestant denominations. 
are chiefly concerned for their own upbuilding. Intelli-- 
gent Protestant Christians do not regard ecclesiastical 
organizations as ends in themselves, but only as means. 
to a higher end. Bishop E. D. Mouzon, in an article: 
written for the Sunday School Magazine last year, 
expresses the view now generally held in the various 
branches of Protestantism. ‘The church,” he says, “is. 
not an end in itself: it is a means to an end. The: 
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preacher and teacher should never lose sight of that. 
‘To build up the church’ is a worthy ideal if we keep 
in mind the end for which the church exists.” He has 
already explained that this end is the extension and 
upbuilding of the Kingdom of God, defining the King- 
dom of God in its outward expression as “a new order 
of life in which men have come to love and obey God 
as their Father, and to love and live for men as their 
brothers.” “The church,” he continues, “is temporary ; 
the Kingdom shall remain. St. John’s vision of ‘the 
Holy City, new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven 
from God,’ is a vision of the Kingdom of God on its 
way to perfect realization among men. ‘And I saw 
no temple therein; for the Lord God the Almighty, and 
the Lamb, are the temple thereof.’ There will be no 
need of the church when the Kingdom of God has 
fully come. With the accomplishment of that glorious 
consummation the church will have fulfilled its divine 
mission; namely, the making of the sovereignty of this 
world the sovereignty of our Lord and of his Christ.” 
In other words, the mission of the church is to bring 
to realization here on earth a social ideal in which men 
shall “love and obey God as their Father, and love 
and live for men as their brothers.” The aim of the 
good men who are working in the denominations is to 
make their respective organizations thoroughly effective 
agencies for the accomplishment of this end. And since 
one of the conditions of securing such efficiency is 
consecrated and capable leadership, they feel that an 
imperative obligation rests upon them to devise ways 
and means for the development of such leadership. 

In attempting to solve this problem, they naturally 
turn to the school of leadership, the college. And this 
at once brings them face to face with the question as 
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to whether or not they can depend for this important 
service upon State and independent institutions. Of 
course there are sincere and thoughtful men who 
answer this question in the affirmative. To quote again 
from Dr. Pritchett: 

The world needs to-day efficient religious leadership. The 
man who aspires to such leadership—whether he deals with 
wage-earners or millionaires, with business men or college stu- 
dents—must be educated in the highest, largest sense. If any 
branch of the Christian church is to grow in the efficiency of its 
leadership, it must draw into its service in increasing proportions 
men whose education is sincere, thorough and broad. That end 
1s more likely to be gained, to my thinking, in proportion as the 
bodies of organized Christianity succeed in relating themselves 
to all institutions of learning along the lines of religious rather 
than denominational activity. 

Thus the sincere and frank challenge is made by 
the State and the Carnegie Foundation. The author is 
not disposed, as are some, to impugn the motives that 
lie back of this challenge. He is willing to concede 
that these leaders in State education, and Dr. Pritchett, 
Mr. Carnegie and the others connected with the Car- 
negie Foundation, are all prompted by what they feel 
to be the highest interest of the whole people. He is 
unwilling to attribute sinister motives to Mr. Carnegie 
by saying that he is an infidel and is aiming a blow at 
the roots of the Christian religion. They simply feel 
that sectarian control is not the best control for insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and that if the control be 
sectarian it will inevitably follow that the instruction 
will be sectarian also, and this they feel to be harmful. 

We have tried to be absolutely fair in our statement 
of the challenge. And now we hope to be as sane in 
our statement as to what should be the attitude of 
Baptists towards this challenge as we were fair in pre- 
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senting the challenge. Let us look at the indictment, 
count by count, for in the last analysis the challenge is 
an indictment. 

First, as to the State’s contention that it is neces- 
sary for it to provide education for all its people by 
taxation, and that it has demonstrated its ability to 
develop and maintain a great system of public instruc- 
tion from the kindergarten to the university. Baptists 
say: “We agree with you, and none are more willing 
than we to pay our taxes for this purpose. We heartily 
approve of your educational policy, though we are per- 
suaded that in the very nature of the case you do not 
and can not provide that moral and religious education 
which we feel to be essential to a Christian civilization. 
We believe that your education is fine as far as it goes, 
but it does not go far enough. It omits religion. It 
can not be otherwise, unless there be union of church 
and state, and to this we are unalterably opposed.” 

As to the second count, that it is economic, social 
and religious waste for denominations to place a second 
tax upon themselves to provide and maintain schools 
which only duplicate the State schools, Baptists say: 
“Yes, we tax ourselves heavily to provide and maintain 
schools, and did these schools only duplicate the State 
schools, we should agree with you that this were 
economic, social and religious waste; but we do not 
feel that our schools are a duplication of yours. We 
feel that the definite religious element in our schools 
differentiates them from yours and justifies all that it 
costs us to keep them going. We have wholly turned 
over to you the secular education of our children of 
public-school age, and most of those of high-school 
age. Feeling that it would be disastrous for these 
young people to have no religious instruction, we are 
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striving unceasingly to provide such instruction for 
them in our Sunday schools. But we do not propose 
to turn over to you any more than we can help of 
those of college age (usually sixteen to twenty). We 
have not yet been able to develop our Sunday schools 
to that point where they can adequately provide for the 
religious instruction of our young college people. As 
a rule, the college period of a young man’s or a young 
woman’s life is a time of peculiar perplexity and 
temptation. That is a time when it is very important 
that they be placed in a positive, Christian atmosphere 
where godly men and women can touch their plastic 
lives with the wholesome influence of their own person- 
ality. They need counsel and example. It is usually 
a period of intellectual doubts occasioned by their 
entrance into new fields of thought. Their intellectual 
horizon broadens so rapidly that they find it difficult 
to adjust themselves to their new world. Unless there 
be a strong Christian hand at the wheel to pilot them 
past the breakers during this time of storm, it is well 
known that many of them will make shipwreck of 
faith, morals, character, usefulness. It is the duty of 
our schools to provide that strong hand. If they fail 
here, they fail on one of the most crucial points that 
justify their existence. Now. while it may be true that 
all the teachers in our schools are not men and women 
of the highest Christian character, certainly it is true 
that most of them are. and it is our definite aim that 
all of them shall be Christian scholars capable of exert- 
ing the most wholesome influence over the students 
and giving to their instruction its Christian interpre- 
tation and application. 

“You make no pretense at striving to provide for 
your students this definite Christian atmosphere, coun- 
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sel, example and instruction, which we hold to be 
fundamental in our schools and altogether essential to 
the development of a group of Christian leaders for 
all walks of life. We do not deny that some of the 
teachers in State institutions are Christians of the 
highest type and that they do whatever they can to 
exert wholesome religious influences over their students, 
but most of the State institutions have such large 
student bodies that these worthy efforts of the excep- 
tional teacher constitute a negligible quantity, and, if 
pursued extensively as a matter of principle, are likely 
to be challenged by those not in sympathy with them. 
But most of our colleges are not so large as to render 
individual training and supervision impossible. That 
there is a decided advantage in this is now generally 
admitted by those who have given the matter careful 
consideration. There are many dangers which young 
men encounter in the large colleges and universities, 
and there is a fearful waste of precious material that 
results from lack of individual supervision. These 
dangers can not, of course, be wholly eliminated even 
from the small college, but they can be reduced to a 
minimum. The teachers are personally acquainted with 
the students in their classes, understanding their indi- 
vidual characteristics and needs, and in many cases are 
their trusted friends and counselors. The advantage 
to young men and women in the formative period of 
their lives of such contact with teachers of high char- 
acter and mature judgment is incalculable. 

“Our colleges have a further advantage in the fact 
that they are not only free to work at the problem 
of religious education without being hampered by the 
difficulties which stand in the way of State and inde- 
pendent institutions, but they feel that they are under 
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an imperative obligation to do so’ until an adequate 
solution has been reached. 

“For these and other good reasons, which we can 
not now state, we Baptists feel that our colleges are 
not simply duplications of the State and independent 
schools, and that for the present we are under an 
imperative Christian obligation to stand by them to the 
limit of our ability.” 

In Count No. 3 the State says: “Your educational 
activities tend to produce sectarianism which is anti- 
social and therefore not Christian in the best sense of 
that term. Many of my schools are just as Christian 
as are yours and my students make as good Christian 
men and women as do yours.” 

This is a double count, and it is on the first part 
of it that the Carnegie Foundation, with all of its 
influence, comes to the reinforcement of the State, and 
attempts to establish the truth of its charge. In reply 
Baptists have several things to say, as follows: 

“In the first place, we deny that our colleges and 
universities necessarily produce sectarianism which is 
antisocial and unchristian. Certainly this is not true of 
the instruction that is given in the vast majority of 
them, for in them we do not have chairs of dog- 
matics, or denominational apologetics and polemics, or 
departments that present peculiar sectarian views. No 
denominational tests are applied to the students; they 
have as much religious freedom as the students in 
any State or independent institution. We admit and 
graduate students of all and no religious faith. At no 
time do we embarrass them with denominational obli- 
gations. Now, if it be charged against our schools that 
a large percentage of those who go out from them are 
Baptists, we reply that we are glad to say that the 
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charge is true. But that is because the majority of 
them came to our schools from Baptist homes and 
Sunday schools, and the type of Baptist life possessed 
by the Faculty and the active Christians in the student 
body is such as to lead many to become Christians and 
Baptists and to establish others in their religious faith 
so that they go forth to follow the Baptist type of life, 
which we feel to be a genuinely Christian type. The 
silent influence of the lives of consecrated Baptists is 
very powerful, and it is no marvel that it should lead 
sincere young men and women to become Baptists by 
reason of its moral appeal. The same thing, to a 
greater or lesser extent, should be true of all genuinely 
Christian groups. 

“But we can not deny that Baptist schools do tend 
to produce Baptists, especially if those schools be per- 
meated with the spirit of New Testament Christianity 
and furnish to the students an unprejudiced approach 
to the Christian sources of the spiritual life. But we 
can not understand the process of reasoning by which 
one reaches the conclusion that this is an undesirable 
result. On the contrary, it seems to us a distinct bene- 
fit both from the individual and the social viewpoint. 
Denominational loyalty is not the least akin to sectarian 
bigotry. A man may be zealously loyal to the partic- 
ular church which he has selected as the medium 
through which he is to express his religious life, and 
yet be a catholic Christian in the broadest sense. At 
the same time, such loyalty, while not in the least 
diminishing the breadth of his interest and sympathies, 
will render him a more useful member of the church 
and of society. The fear that denominational colleges 
will become centers of sectarian narrowness is entirely 
groundless. The scholarly men who teach in these 
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colleges, while steadfastly loyal, as a general rule, to 
their respective churches, are almost without exception 
men of wide sympathies and truly catholic spirit, and 
it is not at all likely that young men trained under 
such leaders will develop into sectarian bigots. The 
truth is, the bugbear of ecclesiastical intolerance, so 
far as the great, free Protestant denominations of 
America are concerned, is entirely a matter of the 
imagination. Not one of these denominations makes 
any claim to a monopoly of truth and grace. They 
recognize one another as coworkers in extending the 
Kingdom of God, and are earnestly endeavoring to 
find ways of more vital and effective co-operation. 
Indeed, the existence side by side of a number of 
independent religious bodies is the surest means in 
an age like ours of destroying religious intolerance 
and sectarian bigotry. The countries that suffer most 
from ecclesiastical arrogance are those in which the 
religious life is dominated by a single organization. 
“The fundamental error of Mr. Carnegie and others 
who make this charge against denominational schools 
is their failure to recognize that a man can be a broad- 
gauged Christian and a loyal denominationalist at the 
same time. They do not realize that when Christians 
think for themselves it is inevitable that they will 
think in groups and therefore form into groups which 
are more or less accurate expressions of the results of 
their thought processes. In the last analysis their pro- 
test is one against denominations, but therein they are 
protesting against one of the deepest-rooted char- 
acteristics of human nature. The vast majority of 
Christians can not do like Mr. Carnegie, for example. 
Their intellectual apprehension of Christian truth must 
take some positive form that usually expresses itself in 
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a creed and a denominational group. Most of them can 
not occupy an agnostic position towards religious truth, 
as we understand Mr. Carnegie does. This is a fact 
difficult of comprehension to those who have not an 
experimental knowledge of Christian truth. It is much 
easier and more desirable to combine all steel or oil 
interests into one gigantic trust by throttling individual 
enterprise with the strong hand of concentrated capital 
than it is to combine all Christian groups into one vast 
monopoly, in order to do which it becomes necessary 
to throttle individuality of thought and interpretation. 
The former, it is true, produces its Andrew Carnegie 
or its John D. Rockefeller, while the latter would pro- 
duce a pope more autocratic than an Innocent III.; 
but what of the lesser individuals composing the vast 
multitude who are lesser simply because they are denied 
what should be the inalienable right of freedom and 
individuality? Denominations are inevitable so long 
as the human race is constituted as it is now and men 
are allowed to think for themselves and interpret the 
Scriptures according to the light that is in their own 
consciences. The sooner this truth be generally recog- 
nized, the sooner will there be the true and only pos- 
sible Christian unity—that of heart fellowship which 
expresses itself in service and sympathy of feeling. 

“Yes, our schools do tend to produce Baptists, but 
we do not feel that this proves them guilty of the 
charge of producing sectarianism that is antisocial and 
unchristian. Their control by Baptists also tends to 
strengthen Baptists in that it places upon those who 
control and support them an educational obligation and 
responsibility that necessarily calls forth those qualities 
of leadership and liberality which make of them better 
Baptists and therefore better Christians.” 
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As to the second part of Count No. 3, which repre- 
sents the State and independent institutions as saying, 
“Many of my schools are just as Christian as yours 
and my students make as good Christian men and 
women as do yours,” Baptists reply as follows: 

“Certainly your schools are not as Christian in 
declared aim as are ours. Your ideal is to make a 
cultured and useful citizen. Our ideal is higher than 
yours in that we strive definitely to make a cultured 
and useful Christian citizen. We believe that none can 
be so cultured or useful as the Christian man or 
woman. As a rule, the religious atmosphere in your 
schools, especially the larger ones, is not so good as it 
is in ours. A careful student of conditions in Ameri- 
can colleges, Mr. Clarence F. Birdseye, in a work 
entitled ‘Individual Training in Our Colleges,’ issued 
two or three years ago, maintains that the authorities 
in the larger State and independent institutions ‘have 
allowed the atmosphere to become thoroughly tainted 
and poisonous, the result being that these institutions 
have become breeding-places of idleness and all the 
train of ruinous vices that go with it.’ ‘No matter 
what the curriculum offers,’ he says, ‘true culture can 
not be expected in an atmosphere which is morally 
debasing and intellectually enervating and harmful. 
This is why to-day far better work is being gotten in 
the smaller colleges, where the individual is offered 
less, but is more carefully watched and made to do 
better work. Mr. Birdseye is perhaps a little extreme 
in his indictment, but none who are at all familiar with 
existing conditions can afford to deny that there is. 
much foundation of fact for what he says. 

“One of your leaders, Dr. M. H. Buckham, presi-. 
dent of the University of Vermont, in his annual 
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address of 1908 as president of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions, speaking of the religious teaching and training 
of students in State schools, says: “When we seek to do 
anything for their religious nurture, we find ourselves 
amid such perplexities that we are practically doing 
little or nothing, and are vainly trying to quiet our 
consciences in a situation which we know to be logical 
and which we hope will some time be solved by a 
wisdom better than ours. 

“ “Meanwhile, we see our institutions sending out a 
type of educated men well represented in Gallio in the 
Acts of the Apostles, “He cared for none of these 
things”—not atheistic, not actually hostile to religion, 
certainly not religious—negative and indifferent toward 
the whole subject, lacking in those qualities of charity 
and sweet reasonableness which nothing but religion 
can produce, often reappearing as teachers in the col- 
leges to reproduce in their pupils a new generation of 
the same type as themselves. I fear that it might 
truthfully be said that, while we clear ourselves from 
the charge of teaching dogmatics and denomination- 
alism, we are laying ourselves open to the charge of 
teaching that manhood and womanhood may be com- 
plete without the religious element of character.’ 

“Now, we do not claim that religious conditions 
in our schools are ideal; but, in spite of their limita- 
tions, we believe that it may be easily shown that 
they are turning out a better product than most of 
your richly endowed and tax-supported schools. Sta- 
tistics show that they still furnish an overwhelming 
majority of leaders in the various fields of religious 
activity. The following extract from an address 
delivered before the Religious Education Association 
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in March, 1910; by Joseph W. Cochran, gives us some 
significant. facts : 


The advantage offered by high-grade colleges possessing a 
distinctly Christian atmosphere is indicated in the statistics of 
leadership recently gathered. The number of recruits for the 
ministry and the missionary life, while not telling the whole tale 
of religious leadership by any means, is worthy of considera- 
tion. The following table is suggestive: 


STATE CHURCH 

UNIVERSITIES. COLLEGES. 
utheologicall > students...4. se... +% + 6.6 per cent. 80.9 per cent. 
Foreign missionaries............. 7.1 per cent. 84.3 per cent. 
Hlome, missionaries... 6.<0.s6-s.- 6.3 per cent. 84.8 per cent. 


It is apparent that the State and undenominational institu- 
tions provide less than twenty per cent. of men for the ministry 
at home and abroad and of women for missionary service. 
Denominational colleges furnish over eighty per cent. of the 
ministry and a very large proportion of workers in Christian 
associations, social settlements, charity organizations and other 
forms of social and religious activity. 

“Confronted by a situation like this, the churches 
feel that they are in duty bound to maintain their 
own schools in order that they may successfully carry 
on the great ‘work of Christianizing the world. They 
can do no less without proving recreant to the sacred 
trust committed to them. They are not disposed to 
withhold their sympathy from State and independent 
institutions. On the contrary, they are profoundly 
interested in them, and stand ready to co-operate with 
any agency that is attempting to make them more 
thoroughly and vitally religious. But meanwhile they 
feel that it is absolutely necessary for them to main- 
tain schools in which Christian educators are left free 
to work out the great problem of developing a system 
of education that shall comprehend the whole man and 
prepare for the most effective social service. 
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“Nor is it alone for the fields of religious activity 
that our denominational schools furnish leaders. <A 
few years ago investigation was made of the pro- 
portion of leading men supplied by Christian colleges. 
These were the results obtained: Eight of the nine 
justices of the Supreme Court of the United States 
were college men; seven of the eight were from Chris- 
tian colleges. Eighteen of the twenty-six Presidents 
of the United States were college men; sixteen of the 
eighteen were from Christian colleges. Eighteen of 
the twenty-six recognized masters in American letters 
were college men; seventeen of the eighteen were from 
Christian colleges. Of the members of Congress in 
1905 rceiving college education and prominent enough 
to be mentioned in ‘Who’s Who,’ two-thirds were grad- 
uates of denominational colleges. Of the Chinese 
Assembly at Nanking (1912), which voted the Chinese 
Republic, three-fourths were products of Christian 
schools, and the President, Dr. Sun Yat Sen, himself 
a Christian, led the assembly in protesting against a 
proposed policy of vengeance against the Manchus, 
giving as his reason that he was a Christian. 

“Facts and figures might be multiplied indefinitely 
showing that the denominational schools are not only 
more Christian than the State and independent schools 
in ideal and atmosphere, but also in product, which is 
the important thing, but these should suffice when 
considered in connection with the conditions that are 
open to the inspection of all interested.” 

In reply to Count 4, Baptists say: “Yes, we know 
that our resources are limited as compared with yours, 
but, in view of all the facts in the case as to Christian 
education and our relation to it, we feel that we must 
do the best we can with the resources at our command 
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and do all in our power to make our colleges and uni- 
versities second to none in their Christian efficiency. 
In order to do this, we realize that we shall have to 
give of our time, effort and money as we have never 
done in the past. But there is no reason why we may 
not put our colleges on a sound financial basis. We 
are abundantly able to do so if we may reckon upon 
even a very moderate degree of liberality on the part 
of our membership, especially in the South. For it is 
well known that a large proportion of the wealth of 
this section is in the hands of Baptists. The difficulty 
heretofore has been that our members have not gener- 
ally shown themselves very eager to contribute of their 
means for the endowment and support of our schools. 
There are a number of reasons for this. Lack of the 
spirit of liberality is one of them. Perhaps the lack 
of wisdom that has been manifested in our educational 
policies of the past is another. But perhaps a more 
weighty reason than either of these is to be found 
in our failure to instruct our members in regard to the 
fundamental importance of Christian education. If 
our zeal in behalf of the thorough and comprehensive 
Christian training of our young people had been equal 
to our doctrinal or even our missionary zeal, it is 
highly probable that our Christian laymen would have 
put down millions for the equipment of our schools 
where they have put down only thousands. To suggest 
the cause in this case is also to point out the remedy. 
Instead of surrendering our schools, we feel that we 
should go to work to awaken an educational conscience 
that will insure their ample support. In other words, 
if we are really in earnest about fulfilling our part of 
the great mission of bringing to final and complete 
triumph the Kingdom of God on earth, we are bound 
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to maintain schools in which we shall be left free to 
work at the problem of raising up trained and conse- 
crated leaders. Those who do not sympathize with our 
aims will, of course, feel under no obligation to assist 
in the support of such schools. But we have every 
reason to expect of those who, by entering into our 
fellowship, have declared that they believe in our mis- 
sion and in the sincerity and nobility of our purpose, 
the most cordial and liberal co-operation.” 

In reply to Count 5, which is directed more 
especially at Baptists and a few others like them who 
have not unified their educational systems, Baptists say: 
“Your point is well taken. We are coming to realize 
that, if we are to fully perform our educational task, 
it is absolutely necessary that we do just the thing that 
you charge us with not having done. We are working 
at it. In a few States we have already established 
Boards of Education which are striving to unify the 
Baptist schools within those States. Notable among 
these are Texas and Virginia. We hope to have 
something of the kind in each State, and then under 
the auspices of our largest convention we plan to 
establish a Board or Department of Education which 
shall exercise an advisory function over all the State 
systems much as does the United States Commissioner 
of Education for the whole field of American educa- 
tion. By agencies such as these we hope to correlate 
all our schools within each State, eliminating the 
unnecessary ones and developing the retained ones to 
the highest state of efficiency. We know that we must 
make all our schools do honest and thorough work, 
and, in order to do this, we must supply them with 
adequate equipment and endowment. We know that 
we have not always been wise in dealing with our 
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educational problems. We have at times multiplied 
schools beyond all reason. In many cases we have 
allowed ourselves to be imposed upon by real-estate 
speculators and local communities with ambitious 
schemes. And so it has come to pass that in some 
places we find ourselves loaded down with a multi- 
plicity of struggling institutions that, instead of help- 
ing, discredit and hinder our educational work. But 
we are recognizing the folly of this, and through the 
State Boards of Education we hope to select a few of 
our strongest and most favorably located schools and 
concentrate our efforts upon them. The rest we shall 
frankly return, with all their privileges and appur- 
tenances, to their original donors. We know that it 
will require some courage to carry out so drastic a 
regime as this, but it will pay in the long run. 

“We believe that the beneficent results that will 
accrue to the cause of the Kingdom of God on earth 
as a consequence of our educational efforts will more 
than justify every hour, every prayer and every dollar 
given to this task which is dear to our hearts.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CHALLENGE FROM THE MODERN DEMO- 
CRATIC WORLD TO BAPTISTS TO MAKE 
VITAL THEIR DEMOCRATIC MESSAGE. 


Jesus Christ crowned the individual with a worth 
the had never known before. His plan was to save the 
world by saving the individual. He made the indi- 
vidual the center of his scheme, and from that center 
He proposed to work out to the utmost circumference 
of humanity with the individual as the agent. His 
measure of men was not the standards set by the 
world. His test was not one of nationality or social 
position or wealth or temporal power, but it was based 
upon the spiritual relationship of the individual to his 
Creator and his attitude towards his fellows as being 
the best exponent of what his real relationship to- his 
‘Creator was. Thus, following the day of Jesus Christ, 
the individual found himself occupying a new place 
of importance in the world, especially the religious 
world. The ordinary man came to be an extraordinary 
man, one in whom three worlds—earth, heaven and 
hell—were interested. “The people” came to self- 
‘consciousness because of the teachings and the work 
of Jesus Christ. The seed of a true democracy was 
planted by Him when He made the individual the 
unit of His Father’s Kingdom. That Kingdom is an 
absolute monarchy as an expression of the relation of 
God and men, but as an expression of the relation of 


men to men it is ultimately a pure democracy. The 
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leaven was placed in the measure of meal by Jesus 
Christ, and slowly but surely it has been working 
through the centuries, until now well-nigh the whole 
lump has been permeated with the idea that the indi- 
vidual is the ultimate human unit and should be the 
object of all social, political, economic, educational and 
religious effort. Many are the agencies that have 
striven to prevent the spread of the idea and defeat its 
realization. At times they have been able to check its 
progress, but they have not been able to kill the idea 
that in certain respects all men are free and equal, and 
that the legitimate ideal is that they should be free 
and equal in all respects—in other words, that social, 
political, economic, educational and religious democracy 
is the goal. In this respect the modern world is more 
democratic than the world of any preceding day. 

The true explanation of most of the gigantic strug- 
gles of the Christian era is to be found in this effort 
of “the people” to win their sacred rights which are 
their divine endowment. In all these centuries there 
have been classes composed of royalty and nobilities 
and ecclesiastics and, in these latter centuries, capital- 
ists, who have claimed and exercised what they were 
pleased to call divine rights and privileges which they 
did not think belonged to the common people. But one 
after another these class rights and privileges have 
been challenged by the masses and taken away from 
the lesser group. Accordingly democracy has spread 
until now it manifests itself in every sphere of life. 
Perhaps its most conspicuous development has been 
in the political sphere. 

The democratic principles of 
the religion of Jesus Christ 


have expressed themselves in Magna Chartas, Bills of 
20 


Political Democracy 
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Rights, Declarations of Independence and Constitutions 
like that of the United States, until now governments 
of the people, for the people and by the people are the 
rule, and absolute monarchies are almost unknown. 
The divine rights of kings have been almost wholly 
withdrawn both by God and the people. If the truth 
were known, doubtless we should find out that these 
so-called divine rights of kings and other autocratic 
rulers were never approved of God, but were just 
boldly claimed by the rulers and acquiesced in by 
the people who had not then come into a full con- 
sciousness of their own rights and dignity as author- 
ized by the religion of Jesus Christ, which has been 
the true emancipator of men. When Turkey and 
Persia declared in favor of constitutional forms of 
government, and sleeping China aroused herself from 
her centuries of slumber and set up a republic, it 
became more apparent than ever that the whole drift 
of the modern political world was democratic. Only 
a few kings and czars are left, and most of them 
are simply endured out of respect for tradition and 
custom. In most instances their power is gone and 
their days are numbered. Everywhere the tendency is 
towards the direct rule of the people. Even in our 
own country United States Senators are to be elected 
by the direct vote of the people, and the initiative, 
referendum and recall are being adopted, which means 
nothing more nor less than that the whole people are 
claiming their right to govern themselves. This is 
democracy. 

Since the days of John 
Wycliff in England and Martin 
Luther in Germany, the Western world has been 
striving through reformation and revolution to win 
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democracy in the realm of religion. The heart of 
Protestantism has been an effort to obtain religious 
democracy. In several communions that effort has 
been diverted from its natural channel, and the original 
democratic spirit of Protestantism in those communions 
has been prostituted unto the selfish and monarchical 
aims of ecclesiastical hierarchies. But the modern 
world has looked with less and less favor upon these 
undemocratic forms of religious organization. The 
tendency of the modern world is to change the saying 
of James I., of England, “No bishop, no king,” into, 
“No bishop and no king,” which is the same thing as 
saying that it has adopted the slogan of the Baptist 
Fathers of the days of the American Revolution, which 
was, “We believe in a state without a king and a 
church without a bishop.” Religious democracy will be 
as dear to the hearts of men of the future as political 
democracy, for, although naturally they should be 
twins, actually they are only sisters, religious democ- 
racy being the elder. The pope and the Roman 
hierarchy are as alien to the spirit of the modern 
religious world as the autocratic Czar of Russia is 
alien to its political spirit. They are parasites that 
are allowed to exist only by the power of tradition. It 
is only a question of time when they will be sloughed 
off by their own putrefaction, or else be scraped off 
like the barnacles that only retard the progress of the 
ship. That church polity which gives most freedom 
and consequent responsibility to the people is the polity 
that will win out in the future. This freedom and 
responsibility constitute religious democracy. 

But the modern world is 
also striving for social democ- 


racy. When the Constitution of the United States of 
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America provided that “no title of nobility shall be 
granted by the United States,” a long step was taken 
towards social democracy. One of the most persistent 
of all undemocratic manifestations has been the ten- 
dency towards caste, based upon the accidents of birth 
rather than upon the excellencies of character. But 
caste other than the caste of character must pass from 
the face of the democratic world of the future. And 
this caste of character can never be an exclusive caste. — 
It must ever be a medium of service in behalf of the 
less fortunate members of society. It must be based 
upon its willingness to find its life by losing it. These 
ideals have a larger place in the life of the world 
to-day than ever before. The immemorial rights and 
privileges of the titled members of society are. fast 
being converted into rights and privileges which may 
be exercised only as earned. The caste of blood is 
being undermined by the caste of wealth, and that is 
only another way of saying that ultimately there can be 
no caste at all save that which has in it the eternal 
qualities of character, for men have too much self- 
respect to be long dominated by money, a creature of 
their own making. The reaction against the caste of 
wealth which threatened to establish itself in this 
country has already set in. It is a matter of sus- 
picion at present in this country when a man accumu- 
lates a vast fortune. Such epithets as “the undesirable 
rich” and “malefactors of great wealth” are applied so 
frequently that the burden of proof is thrown upon a 
rich man to show that he is worthy of the full respect 
and confidence of his neighbors. They tell us that 
even India is beginning to see the light of social 
democracy and protest against its long-crystallized sys- 
tems of caste. America has been the greatest bulwark 
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of social democracy. Here, the fact that an Abe 
Lincoln could become the head of the nation has 
operated to produce a spirit of social democracy per- 
haps unequaled in the world. In America there are 
no social lines that may not be crossed by the worthy, 
provided it be not felt by society that the crossing of 
those lines will injure the best interests of the whole 
of society, as in the case of the black and white races. 
This is near-social democracy. 

The fiercest struggle of the 
modern world is its struggle for 
economic democracy. That war is now on, and a 
bitter war it is, between capital and labor. It is being 
waged in every land. It tries to enlist all on one side 
or the other. The folly and the waste on both sides 
are tremendous. Much of it could be avoided did the 
parties to the struggle realize how many of their 
interests are one and the same. There can be little 
doubt, however, about the final result if both capital 
and labor can be permeated with the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. The forces of labor are being organized rap- 
idly and are dictating terms such as were not dreamed 
of a century ago. Millions upon millions of men 
to-day are determined that every man shall have a fair 
economic chance and share in the lavish provisions of 
nature for man’s comfort and welfare. When that day 
comes, there will be economic democracy. It is on the 
way, and every true Baptist must speed its arrival. 

This term simply means the 
realization of the ideals of uni- 
_versal education, when every 
one with a body, a mind and a heart that need develop- 
ment and cultivation shall have the opportunity to 
receive them and be led to feel that the opportunity 
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imposes an imperative obligation to accept them. In 
the past, education has too often been a luxury for the 
few. In the future, it must be regarded as the neces- 
sity of all. That is thoroughly in keeping with the 
spirit of pure Christianity. And this education will 
attain unto the perfection of ideal just to that extent 
to which it may rightfully be called Christian education. 

By this time the reader is asking himself the ques- 
tion: “What have Baptists to do with all this struggle 
of the modern world to attain full democracy?” 

They have had much to do with it, they are having 
much to do with it, and by the modern world they are 
challenged to have much more to do with it in the 
future. 

From the earliest days of their existence as a 
denomination Baptists have been recognized as one of 
the most democratic of all religious groups. This is 
because of their message as to the individual and his 
God, the individual and his church, and the individual 
and the state. 

Baptists have always exalted the individual and 
regarded him as the true center of all human and 
divine effort. They have believed in “the competency 
of the individual soul in all spiritual matters.” There- 
fore they have consistently maintained that there was 
ne need of any intermediate agency, such as priest 
or saint or church or ordinance, to act as a go-between 
of the individual and his God. They believe that no 
human being can stand sponsor for another human 
being in matters pertaining to faith and conduct. Each 
soul ultimately stands only upon the merit of Jesus 
Christ, and such merit as He through grace may enable 
that soul to attain for itself. Grace comes through 
Jesus Christ, and not through priest or pope or church 
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ordinances, and it comes to the individual. Baptists 
are among the world’s greatest individualists. 

As to the individual and his church, Baptists have 
always held that the conscience of the individual, as 
illumined by God’s word and Spirit under the direct 
lordship of Jesus Christ, was the ultimate arbiter of 
the religious life. They believe that the only visible 
church is the local church or congregation, and any 
disciplinary function which the local church may exer- 
cise can only be that which is essential to the pro- 
tection of the group against the individual. The 
church may admit the individual to its membership or 
exclude him therefrom, but it can neither admit him to 
nor exclude him from the Kingdom of God. God 
alone is the Judge who can issue the order for such 
admission or exclusion. This local church is, in the- 
ory, the nearest approach to a pure democracy. Here 
each member has equal authority with every other 
member, and one church has no authority over another 
church. Individuals from churches may band them- 
selves together into associations or conventions, but 
these organizations are voluntary and may exercise 
nothing more than an advisory function in relation to 
the churches. The churches are autonomous. Their 
relations to other churches are purely associational. In 
other words, the Baptist polity brings all church gov- 
ernment as near to the individual as it is possible to 
do and at the same time have anything that may be 
called government. The saying that “that government 
is the best which governs least’ may certainly be 
applied to the Baptist polity if it be the “best,” for it 
governs the least. The lover of religious democracy 
finds his heart’s desire in a Baptist church. A Baptist 
church is supposed to be composed only of believers; 
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that is, individuals who have had a personal experience 
of saving grace in and through Jesus Christ, the Lord 
of the individual and the church. These members have 
the same access to the sources of the religious life, 
and therefore one may not be above another. Thus 
we see that the Baptist message as to the individual 
and his church is peculiarly democratic. 

The Baptist message as to the individual and the 
state consistently has been “a free individual in a free 
church in a free state.” This position has always led 
them to oppose a union of church and state because 
in such union neither individual nor church can be free 
in the exercise of their religious functions. Union of 
church and state has always meant an _ established 
church; an established church means uniformity and 
enforced conformity, and experience teaches that under 
such conditions religious liberty is impossible. Bap- 
tists, as a class, have always respected civil authority 
when it approximated justice, but they have always felt 
that the civil authority could not, and therefore should 
not, attempt to function in religious matters. The 
government can not dictate to the conscience. Only 
Jesus Christ is Lord of the conscience. But since He 
is Lord, the individual Baptist should respect all right- 
ful authority and make of himself the best citizen 
possible. Only good can come to the modern world 
from a sincere Baptist’s acknowledgment of his relig- 
ious allegiance to Jesus Christ as Lord of the con- 
science and Saviour of the soul, coupled with his 
faithful discharge of all duties to the state as such. 

- In the days that are past, Baptists have constantly 
been in the front rank of those fighting for democracy. 
In the early days of their denominational life they 
made the most conspicuous fight for religious liberty 
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in England and this country. They were leaders in 
the opposition to the oppressions of the government 
and the established church, both in England and the 
American colonies. They played a valiant part in 
inducing the colonists to declare for full religious 
liberty when they came to set up the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States.’ 

In modern times such Baptists as Dr. John Cifford, 
of England; Joseph Novotny, of Bohemia; Pablo Bes- 
son, of Argentine, and William Fetler, of Russia, are 
fighting valiant fights for religious liberty. But what 
of the millions of Baptists scattered throughout the 
world? What are they doing to help the modern world 
win its great righteous battles for social, political, 
economic, educational and religious democracy? That 
is the question asked of Baptists by the modern world. 
It says to them: “You profess to have a message of 
vital importance to me. I believe that your profession 
is correct, if I may judge as to the whole of your 
message by the part of it, which you have delivered to 
a limited number of people. I like that which I have 
heard of it and understood. In fact, I am already 
applying its principles to the solution of a number of 
my problems, and I propose to do this more exten- 
sively. But why do you not ring out clear on the 
whole of your message to all men everywhere? I 
believe that all true lovers of democracy will welcome 
your message. If it be all that you claim it is, it will 
bring hope and courage and victory to many hard- 
pressed and discouraged souls. Men with such a 
message should be in ‘the foremost files,’ should be the \ 
captains and the strategists in the mighty struggle for. 


1See Semple’s “History of the Virginia Baptists,” and its revised 
edition by C. F. James. 
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full democracy. In times past you have furnished 
leaders for the fight, and now a few of them come 
from your ranks, but nothing like the number that 
should come from a people who profess to have a 
message that is the most vital of all messages for the 
world of to-day. Some of your number tell you that 
already I have come to believe in the value of your 
message and that I am fast coming to ‘the Baptist 
position.’ But do not be deceived by that. I scarcely 
know your message from your own lips. I may have 
hit upon many of its points of virtue by discovering 
them for myself. But that is nothing of special credit 
to you. You can be of value to me and yourself and 
the cause which you represent only as you are abso- 
lutely true to your trust and deliver your life-giving 
message. The first duty of a messenger is to deliver 
the message in person warm from the heat of his own 
heart. What are you going to do about it? The battle 
is on. The message which the great Captain of salva- 
tion has delivered to you may win the day if you 
deliver all of it promptly.” 

Such is the challenge of the modern democratic 
world to Baptists. 

Oh, fellow-Baptist, what are we going to do about 
it? Shall we accept the challenge that comes to us 
from so many sources? Are we going to rise to the 
high heights of a people fired by a holy zeal to prove 
themselves faithful to the performance of a mighty 
task? Are we going to grasp the full import of the 
trust which is ours, understand the deep hunger of the 
modern world for just such a democratic message as 
we believe ours to be, and deliver that message what- 
ever it may cost? Or are we going to fritter away our 
time over silly disputes about tithing the mint and anise 
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and cummin? Are we going to spend our days, and 
worse than waste our energies, in fighting other relig- 
lous groups, or are we going to stand up like true 
heralds of salvation and liberty and democracy and 
with splendid enthusiasm deliver our message and let 
it stand or fall according to its own worth? Resist 
error? Oh, yes, of course, incidentally; but the task 
of delivering the vital message contained in the simple 
gospel and embodied in the fully developed Christian 
life, which finds such freedom of expression in the 
Baptist polity, is infinitely more important and alto- 
gether primary. The modern democratic world is much 
disposed to accept our message, and from its several 
spheres challenges us to make it vital by proclaiming 
it and living it before the whole world. If we do not 
proclaim it and live it, our message will be taken and 
we shall as a people be cast upon the scrap-heap where 
we belong. We should be willing as a denomination 
to be cast upon the scrap-heap if that were necessary 
to the consummation of the Kingdom of our God, but 
is it necessary? Why may it not be that we shall be 
God’s chosen vessels for advancing His Kingdom on 
the earth? We may be very sure that we shall not be 
used by Him unless we attain the very highest possible 
degree of Christian efficiency. That we can not do 
unless we give supreme emphasis to Christian educa- 
tion. In order to be efficient we must thoroughly 
understand our own message, have a wide and true 
knowledge of the modern world and its needs, and be 
able so to proclaim and live the message that it will 
meet the needs. When we do this we shall have 
accepted the challenge and vitalized the message. 

But how can we understand our own message unless 
we have that wide intelligence, deep sympathy and rich. 
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heart culture which are the products of Christian edu- 
cation? How can we know the modern world and its 
needs without that most comprehensive education which 
we call Christian? How shall we be able to proclaim 
and live that message before the world unless we have 
many men so thoroughly trained in Christian principles 
and so cosmopolitan in their interests that, when they 
speak, the world will listen? We must not only edu- 
cate the masses of our people, but we must provide 
our quota of leaders of the highest caliber for the 
great world-wide movements. We must produce world 
men whose sympathies and visions are as broad as the 
interests of the Kingdom of God. 

Provincialism and narrow sectarianism, which are 
likely to be produced by a perverted individualism, are 
vour greatest dangers. They can be avoided only by 
Christian education which functions in the home, the 
Sunday school and the institutions of higher learning, 
where the true synthesis of all culture is made by 
those servants of the King who have caught the vision 
-of the Christ. We can vitalize our message only as 
we vitalize our own people with Christian culture and 
send forth messengers into all spheres of the modern 
world, whose hearts shall throb with a deep sympathy 
.and love, and whose lips and lives shall speak forth the 
universal message of the Christ. In order to do these 
things, we must.make and keep our homes Christian 
to the core, we must indefinitely extend the work of 
our Sunday schools, and we must provide pivotal col- 
leges and universities in which the leaders may be 
trained for the largest service. 

This book has been written to convince the reader 
that Christian education is essential, not only to Baptist 
efficiency, but also to the efficiency of all other Chris- 
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tians. It is hoped that the reader will have found 
herein sufficient reasons for Christian education to lead 
him to an enthusiastic advocacy of Christian education. 


THE END. 
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